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PREFACE 


Thi^ book calls, perhaps, for some explanation of its scope and plan, if 
not also of its length. It is not easy to appreciate either the magnitude 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (nearly one-sixth of the entire 
land-surface of the globe, with a population rapidly approaching 200 
millions) ; or the variety, ranging from barbarism to a high degree of 
culture, of its hundred or more different races and languages. Its organisa- 
tional structure is surely the most complicated known to political science. 
We ask the reader to gaze at the map (frontispiece), and at the two 
diagrams (pp. 350 and 353 of the Appendices of Part I.) giving precisely 
the main administrative areas and the principal organs of government 
of the USSR, which Mr. J. F. Horrabin has specially drawn, upon Mr. S. P. 
Turin's information, and generously contributed to this work. These 
diagrams, notwithstanding their w^eaith of symbols, can do no more than 
start^the requisite impression of complication of federation within federa- 
tion, and of tier upon tier of local governing bodies and central adminis- 
trative organs. But in addition to all that is indicated by the map and 
those diagrams of the organisation of the citizens, the reader has to 
visualise the wholly different and not less complicated organisation of 
these same men and women in wealth production, whether as independent 
producers, or as wage or salary earners in their trade unions, or as groups 
of co-partners in agriculture, in hunting and fishing, or in manufacture. 
There is yet a third universal organisation of these 40 million families in 
their capacity of consumers, in which they become members of a hierarchy 
of some 45,000 local societies for the distribution among themselves of 
the foodstuffs and other commodities of their domestic housekeeping. 
And we have still to name a fourth pyramidal and equally ubiquitous 
organisation, th.e most unique and original, and some would say the most 
significant of all, made up of the extensive membership of what we have 
termed the Vocation of Leadership. 

Even this is not the whole story. The degree of complication of the 
administrative, industrial and political structure of the USSR does but 
correspond with the magnitude and variety of the functions for which 
the structure is elaborated : functions which transcend in scope and range 
those consciously and deliberately undertaken by any other community* 
And, in each department, structure and function are intertwined with 
each other and with a wealth of voluntary associations and spontaneous 
individual activities to constitute a highly integrated society which 
definitely forms a synthesis. In all social history — ^that endless adven- 
ture of governing men" — ^there has been no such a colossal and so 
exciting an experiment. It takes us over 760 pages, constituting the 
six chapters and appendices of Part I. and the first four chapters of 
Part IL, to set forth all the welter of structure and fonction making up 


wliat isj merely in iiiagmtiide,'t]ie biggest integrated social organisation 
in the world. i ' # 

This widely comprehensive andj as it seems to-day, solidly iiiiited 
mass organisation j is brand new, not yet twenty years old, and is still 
rapidly developing. We suggest that, if it endures, its eventual impact ' 
on the. rest of the world must be considerable. Its aims a.re grandiose and 
far-reaching. With what purpose are its leaders and directors animated ? 
What is the philosophy on which their lives are based, 1 Upon what 
motives and instruments do they rely for the attainment of their ends ? 
What original conceptions of economics and political science, and what 
new inventions in systems of wealth production and of social relations, 
are being worked out in the Soviet Union, where, by the way, they claim, 
by their novel adjustment of a planned supply to a universally effective 
demand, to have definitely got rid of involuntary unemployment ? Can 
it be true that there is evolving, out of the incessant public discussions 
of the millions of adolescents between the Baltic and the Pacific, a new 
ethical system, with a code of conduct emerging from their actual ex- 
perience of a transformed social life ? These issues are discussed in ^ 
Chapters XI. and XIL Finally, we add a short epilogue raising the 
question whether what the world is witnessing to-day in the USSR does 
not amount to a new civilisation, difiering from any that has hitherto 
existed ; and whether it is likely to spread beyond its present borders. 

But why undertake so great a task as a comprehensive description 
of the entire social order of the USSR ? The answer is that it has been 
borne in on us by experience that the first step to any competent under- 
standing of what is happening in the USSR is that the picture should 
be viewed as a whole. At the outset it may seem easier for each student 
to confine his investigation into his own particular speciality, and to write 
a detailed monograph upon what the USSR has clone in that limited field. 
But unless and until the organisation of the Soviet Union has been studied 
as a whole, and some intelligent comprehension has been gained of its 
complicated structure and manifold activities ; of its aim and purpose ; 
of the direction in which it is travelling ; of its instruments and its 
methods ; and of its philosophy — no satisfying judgment can be pa*ssed 
upon any part of its work. No survey either of its achievements or of 
its shortcomings in wealth production or in artistic development, in * 
education or in medicine, in changing the standard of living or revising 
the bounds of freedom, can be competently made without a grasp of the 
principles of multiformity and universalism that run through the warp 
and weft of every part of its texture. It is not the failure or the fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is significant, but the life of the whole ; 
and, be it added, not so much what the ever-moving mass is to-day, as 
whence it has come and whither it is tending. It is for this reason that 
we have, gi*eatly daring, attempted to map the whole of what we may 
picture as the Eurasian Plain, in the belief that, however imperfect our ^ 
survey, it will help other travellers to find their way in more detailed 
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studies of tlieir own specialities, by wMch. our . necessarily superficial 
^sketclies may be corrected, supplemented ox superseded. 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found the material for our 
‘ work abundant and accessible. Of the vast outpouring of books in many 
languages since 1917, giving tourists’ impressions of the land of the soviets, 

' together with the better authenticated narratives of the resident news- 
,, paper correspondents, we need not speak. Among the more scientific 
studies of which we have been able to make substantial use in enlargement 
and correction of our own researches, we have to acknowledge that by 
far the greatest- proportion stand to the credit of the United States— an 
outcome, we think, not only of the wider interest taken by that country 
than by Great Britain in a new social order, which is now attracting 
thoiisands of immigrants from the United States, but also of the large 
number of scholarships and fellowships enabling scientific researchers to 
spend a year or more in the USSR for the production of valuable mono- 
graphs. There are far too few such opportunities yet provided for the 
British student. 

addition to the stream of books affording descriptions by eye- 
witnesses of what they have seen in the USSR, there is available to the 
serious student an unusual output of printed documents by the Soviet 
Government through many of its departments ; by the ancient Academy 
of Sciences, and the thousand and one scientific research institutes, and 
' the exploring expeditions that they send out ; by the trade unions ; by 
the Industrial Cooperative Societies ; by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ; and, last but not least, by the Communist Party. These 
masses of reports and statistics are not all in Russian, nor yet in the 
languages of the various national minorities. Probably no other govern- 
, ment in the world issues so large a mass of documents in languages other 
than its own (largely in English, French or German), whether as the 
proceedings of conferences or congresses, or the decrees and codes, or 
the speeches of its leading statesmen, or the reports of the discoveries of 
the scientific exploring parties, or the instructions to subordinate depart- 
ments. In addition to these documents there is the large and always 
increasing soviet press, from such leading journals as Pravda and Izvestia^ 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the innumerable news-sheets 
and wall newspapers of the factories and mines, of the collective farms, 
•and of the state, municipal and cooperative plants and offices ; whilst, 
for those who are interested in the personal life of the soviet citizen there, 
are novels and plays, comic periodicals and all varieties of exhibition of the 
self-criticism in which the Russians delight. Nor are foreigners neglected. 
The Moscow press turns out daily and weekly organs, widely distributed 
throughout the USSR, in English, German and French. These journals, 
like all newspapers in the USSR, are almost entirely filled with information 
about the doings of the Sovnarkom, and the Central Gomnfittee of the 
Communist Party, or with detailed descriptions of the workings of mines, 
oilfields, factories and state or collective farms, statistics of the extent of 
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folfilmeEt of the live-Year -Plati, and other instractional material 
Meanwhile, the powerful wireless stations in Moscow broadcast the^same 
kind of thing nightly to ttfe world in no fewer than fourteen European 
languages, together with Esperanto. 

Although we have aimed at precision in our references, we. do not 
indulge in a comprehensive bibliography. We have thought it more 
likely to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics with which we deal to give in each chapter a list of the principal 
sources of information accessible to British or American students (usually 
omitting therefore books existing only in Eussian or Ukrainian, even 
where we have had relevant extracts from them translated for our own 
use). 

Throughout our work we have had the valuable assistance of Mr. S. P. 
Turin, lecturer at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the Loudon School of Economics and Political Science in the University 
of London, wiio has not only kept us continuously up to date about what 
is being published in the USSR, but has also freely placed at our disposal 
much additional information derived from his long study of his li^tive 
land both prior and subsequent to the Revolution. His recent book 
Frotn Peter the Great to Lenin supplies a valuable historical introduction 
to the present labour movement. Mr. Turin has enabled ns to avoid 
many mistakes without necessarily sharing either our viewpoint or our 
opinions ; and he is in no way responsible for our generalisations or our 
judgments. 

We must mention also the assistance we have derived from Dr. Julius 
F. Hecker, alike through his 'books, Religion mid Commimism, Moscotv 
Bialogms, Russian Sociology and. others, and through our illuminating 
discussions wdth him in Moscow and London. Indeed, we must gratefully 
acknowledge the continuous help we have received during the past four 
years from friends too numerous to mention, scientific and literary, 
Russian and non-Russian, residents in the USSR and also exiles of more 
than one generation, and of all shades of opinion. At all times, and 
notably during our visits to the USSR, the soviet authorities have 'willingiy 
answered our innumerable questions, and given us every facility for going 
anywhere that we wanted to go ; for seeing works, factories and farms, 
schools and hospitals, and other institutions, as well as for admission 
to meetings that we wished to attend. We have gathered much, not 
only from officials but also from, trade unionists, teachers, engineers, 
doctors, peasants and fishermen, not omitting to take due note of what 
we have been told by discontented intelligentsia and disgruntled revolu- 
tionaries both. inside the USSR and elsewhere. 

What we have sought to present is an objective view of the whole 
social order of the USSR as it exists to-day, with no more past history 
than is necessary for explanation, and with an intelligent impression of 
the direction in which it is travelling. We have not hesitated to criticise 
anything that seemed to us to call for criticism. We do not pretend to be 
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without bias (who is ?), but we have tried to be aware of our bias, and 
have striven for objectivity. ^ 

' ' The question will arise in some quarters : Why did two aged mortals, 

both nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work of such niagmtu,de ? 
Wc fear our presumption must be ascribed to the recklessness of old age. 
In our retirement, with daily bread secured, we had nothing to lose by 
the venture — ^not even our reputation, which will naturally stand or fall 
upon our entire output of the past half-century, to the load of which one 
more l)ook makes no appreciable difference. On the other hand, we had 
a world to gain — a new subject to investigate ; a fresh circle of stimulating 
acquaintances with whom to discuss entirely new topics, and above all a 
daily joint occupation, in intimate companionship, to interest, amuse and 
even excite us in the last stage of life’s journey. This world we have 
gained and enjoyed. To use a theological term, this book is therefore 
to be received as a work of supererogation, which, as we understand it, 
means something not required, but spontaneously offered, which may be 
- ignored or criticised, but which does not warrant blame, even if it be 
deemed (to use the words of Steele) '' an act of so great supererogation as 
singing without a voice ” ! Or, to take a humbler analogy, it may be- 
taken as the etcetera, often thrown in as a gift by the salesman with a 
package of goods already paid for. As such we may present it unabashed 
to our British and American readers. 

The reader will find at the end of Part L (pp. 410-431) an excej)- 
tionally accurate translation of the complete text of the New Constitution 
of 1936, by Mrs. Anna Louise Strong, to whom we are indebted for per- 
mission to reprint it. We give also a summary in the form of a new 
Declaration of the Plights of Man. At the end of Part II., after the 
Epilogue, we add a lengthy Postscript (pp. 918-973), dealing with tlie 
principal changes in the Soviet Union since 1934-1935. 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


October 1937. 
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Since tlie aigtiing of tlie German-Soviet Pact in 1939 I have been fre- 
quently asked by bewildered friends : Is there any distinction between 
the status and activities of Stalin on the one hand and Hitler and Musso- 
lini on the other : are these three men all alike dictators ? And secondly, 
have these three sovereign states similar constitutions by law established : 
or is the Soviet Union, unlike Germany and Italy, a pohtical democracy 
similar in essence, if not in detail, to the political democracies of the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain ? And assuming that the Soviet Union is a 
political democracy, has democratic control of the instruments of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange been added so that the government 
should be, not merely a government of the people by the people, but also 
a government for the good of the people ? Finally, is it right to suggest 
that Soviet Commimism is a new civilisation which will, in spite of the 
cruditSes and cruelties inherent in violent revolution and fear of foreign 
aggression, result in maximising the wealth of the nation and distributing 
it among all the inhabitants on the principle of from each man according 
to his faculty and to each man according to his need ? 


Is Stalin a Dictator ? 

To answer the first question— Is Stalin a dictator ? — we must agree 
on what meaning is to be attached to the term dictator : otherwise argu- 
ment is waste of time. Assuming that we accept the primary meaning 
of the term dictator, as it is defined in the New English Dictionary—' a 
ruler or governor whose word is law ; an absolute ruler of the state — 
and who authoritatively prescribes a course of action or dictates what 
is to be done ” (the example given being the Dictators of ancient Rome) 
—Stalin is not a dictator. So far as Stalin is related to the constitution , 
of the USSR, as amended in 1936, he is the duly elected representative 
of one of the Moscow constituencies to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

• By this assembly he has been selected as one of the thirty members of ■ 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, accountable to the 
representative assembly for all its activities. It is this Presidium which 
selects the Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) and, during the intervals 
between the meetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls the policy of the ’■ ■ 
Sovnarkom, of which Molotov has been for many years the Prime Minister, « • 
and, since 1939, also the Foreign Secretary. In May 1941, Stalin, 

■ hitherto content to be a member of the Presidium, alarmed at the menace - A 
of a vietoriGus German army invading the Ukraine, took over, with the 

consent of the Presidium, the office of Prime Minister and Mnister- 

Defence, leaving Molotov as Foreign Secretary ; in exactly the same way, 
and for a similar reason — ^the world war — ^that Winston Churchill, with 

- - - - ^ ■ six " 
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the consent of tkc House of Commons, became Prime Minister and Mpiister^ 
of Defence with. Chamberlain, the outgoing Prime Minister, as a prominent 
member of the British Gl^binet. As Prime Minister I doubt whether 
Stalin would have offered, as Churchill did, to amalgamate the USSE on 
terms of equality with another Great Power without consulting the 
Presidium of which he was a'-^member. Neither the Prime Minister of 
the British Cabinet nor the presiding member of the Sovnarkom has any- 
thing like the autocratic power of the President of the U.S.A., who not 
only selects the members of his Cabinet subject to the formal control 
of the Senate, but is also Commander-in-Chief of the American armed 
forces and, under the Lease-Lend Act, is empowered to safeguard, in one 
way or another, the arrival of munitions and food at the British ports. 
By declaring, in May this year, a state of unlimited national emergency, 
President Eoosevelt legally assumes a virtual dictatorship of the United 
States. He has power to take over transport, to commandeer the radio 
for the purposes of propaganda, to control imports and all exchange 
transactions, to requisition ships and to suspend laws governing working 
hours, and, most important of all, to decide on industrial priorities end, if " 
necessary, to take over industrial plants. 

In what manner, then, does Stalin exceed in authority over his 
country’s destiny the British Prime Minister or the American President ? 
The office by which Stalin earns his livelihood and owes his predominant 
infl.iience is that of general secretary of the Communist Party, a unique 
organisation the characteristics of which, whether good or evil, I shall 
describe later on in this volume.j Here I will note that the Communist 
Party, unlike the Eoman Catholic and Anglican Church, is not an oli- 
garchy ; it is democratic in its internal structure, having a representative 
congress electing a central committee which in its turn selects the Polit- 
bureaii and other executive organs of the Communist Party. Nor has 
Stalin ever claimed the position of a dictator or fuehrer. Far otherwise ; 
he has persistently asserted in his writings and speeches that as a member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSE, he is merely a 
colleague of thirty other members, and that so far as the Communist 
Party is concerned he acts as general secretary luider the orders of the 
executive. He has, in fact, frequently pointed out that he does no more . 
than carry out the decisions of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. Thus, in describing his momentous article known as '' Dizzy with' 
Success he expressly states that this was written on the well-known 
decisions of the Central Committee regarding the fight ' against Distor- 
tions of the Party Line ^ in the collective farm movement. ... In this 
comiectioii he continues, I recently received a number of letters from 
comrades, collective farmers, calling upon me to reply to the questions 
contained, in them. It was my duty to reply to the letters in private 
correspondence ; but that proved to be impossible, since more than half* * 

' the letters received did not have the addresses of the writers (they forgot 
to send theii* addresses). Nevertheless the questions raised in these letters 
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^ are' of tremencioiis political interest to our' comrades. •' ; . . In view of tliis 
I ' I' found myself faced with the necessity of replying to the coimades in 
■ an open letter, ix, in the press. ... I did this g^ll-the more willingly since 
I had a direct decision of the Central Commi.ttee to. this purpose/^ 

Is the USSR a Political Democracy ? 

In answer to the second question — Is the USSR a political democracy/ ? 
— it is clear that, tested by the Constitution of the Soviet Union as 
revised and enacted in 1936,^ the USSR is the most inclusive and equalised 
democracy in the world. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of 
two chambers — the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Kationalities. 
The Soviet of the Union is directly elected by the citizens in electoral 
districts of one deputy for three hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
number of deputies to-day being over twelve hundred. The Soviet of 
Nationalities, with over six hundred deputies, also directly elected, aims 
at giving additional representation to ethnical groups whether manifested 
in colour or figure, language or literature, religion or manners, inhabiting 
" large *areas of the USSR. These separate Constituent Republics (now 
sixteen, formerly eleven) are supplemented by smaller local areas also 
distinguished by racial characteristics, termed Autonomous Republics or 
Autonomous Regions, to all of whom are allotted a small number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The two chambers which make 
up the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have equal rights, and their sessions 
begin and terminate simultaneously. Joint sessions of both chambers 
. are needed to ratify legislation and meet twice a year, and are convened 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet at its direction, or on demand 
of one of the constituent republics. All these assemblies, wdiether the 
Soviet of the Union or the Soviet of Nationalities, together with a network 
of subordinate provincial, municipal and village soviets, are directly 
elected by secret ballot, by all the inhabitants over eighteen years of age, 
without distinction of sex, race or religion, or political or social opinion. 
For instance, the “deprived class” of the earlier constitutions, former 
landlords and capitalist profit-makers, relations of the late Tsar, or mem- 
bers of a religious order, are now included on the register of voters. I 
’ may add that nearly fifty thousand practising priests of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, togethm* with several hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Mohammedans and Buddhist officiants, were enfranchised 
, by the constitution of 1936. 

The Insistence on Racial Eqtiality 

How does this constitution of the Soviet Union compare with that 
of Great Brittain which assumes to be a politiGah democracy^? Passing 

The first meeting of the freely elected Supreme Soviet of the IJSSE took place in ' 
damiary 1038 (^ee page 431). 
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OYer tlie donbtM cliaraoteristios’ in tbe constitution of Great Britain ' 
Itself witli its forty-sev^n million inliabitaiits — ^for instance^ the hereditary 
House of Lords and the ^prerogative of the King to refuse sanction to 
statutes passed by the House of Commons and rejected by the House 
of Lords — let us admit that the Home Country (after the enfranchisement 
of women in 1919) is a political democracy. What about the constitution 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations with its five hundred million 
inhabitants 1 Within this vast area only seventy millions are governed 
by a political democracy. Even among the self-governing Dominions.' 
which are assumed to be political democracies, one — the South African 
Union — ^refuses any participation in its government by the coloured races 
who are the majority of the inhabitants ; whilst Canada and Australia 
ignored the native tribes (when they did not exterminate them) as pos- 
sible citizens of the newly formed state. New Zealand is the one honour- 
, able exception ; the British emigrants, once they had conquered the 
island, accepted the Maoris as fully-fledged citizens, not only as electors, 
but as members of the legislature and in many cases members of the 
Cabinet. Leaving out of consideration the fifty or so small protectorates 
or mandated territories, we note that India with its four hundred fhillion * 
inhabitants is mainly governed by a. British civil service, and though we 
may believe in the good intentions of our Government to make it into a 
self-governing Dominion, we imprisoned without trial some seven thousand 
natives who spend their lives in propaganda for Indian independence, 
and condemned their remarkable and highly gifted leader, Nehru, to five , 
years' rigorous imprisonment.- 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is not alone among the capitalist 
democracies in the refusal to accept racial equality within its own territory, 
as a necessary characteristic of political democracy. In the U.S.A. the 
negroes, though assumed by the federal constitution to be entitled to 
vote and to represent voters, are by the electoral law and administrative 
practice of particular states excluded from being fully-fledged citizens 
with the right to vote and to become representatives. The Dutch and 
Belgian empires have a like discrimination against the native inhabitants. 
Hence, if equal rights to all races within a sovereign state is a nece*ssary 
, (.diaracteristic of political democracy, the USSR stands out as a champion 
of this form of liberty. 

Thus, one of the outstanding features of Soviet political democracy 
is racial equality ; the resolute refusal to regard racial characteristics as 
a disqualification for the right to vote, to be deputies to the legislative 
assembly, to serve on the executive or to be appointed salaried officials. 
One of the reasons for the Anti-Comintern Axis, uniting Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy and Shintoist Japan in hostility to the Soviet Union, was 
this insistence by the Bolshevist government on racial equality throughout 
the USSR; These three Great Powers were all alike intent on extending, 
by force of arms, the dominance of their own race over new territories 
, inhabited by so-called inferior races, who have no right to selfodetermina- 
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tioE and were to accept the social order imposed by the conqueror, or to 
risk extermination. 


The One-Party System 

There is, however, one characteristic of the political democracy of the 
USSR as foriniilated in tlie Constitution of 1936 which needs explanation 
of how and why it exists, if only because it has led to a denial by some 
fervent political democrats that the Soviet Union is a political democracy. 
This seemingly objectionable feature is the One-Party System of govern- 
ment. 

I admit that as an original member of the British Labour Party and 
the wife of a leading member of His Majesty's Opposition and, for two 
short intervals, of a minority labour government, I had a stop in the mind 
when I read the following article in the New Constitution of the USSR, 

1936 : 

In accordance with the interests of the worldng people and for the 
piirpo^' of developing the organised self-expression and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the right to 
unite in public organisations — ^trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organisations, sport and defence organisations, cultural, technical 
and scientific societies ; and the most active and politically-conscious 
citizens from the ranks of the working class and other strata of the working 
people unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system and which represents the leading nucleus of 
all organisations of the working people, both social and state." This 
means, in fact, though it is not explicitly stated, that no other purely 
political organisation is permitted to function in the USSR. 

A study of the facts suggests that "when a revolutionray government 
is confronted with the task of educating a mass of illiterate and oppressed 
peoples, of diverse races and religions, among them primitive tribes, not 
only .to higher levels of health and culture but also in the art of self- 
government, there is no alternative to the One-Party System with its 
refusal to permit organised political opposition to the new political and 
economic order. The recent history of the democratic Republic of Turkey 
established by that great statesman Eemal Pasha in 1920 is instructive. 
Faced with a far less difficult task, Kemal Ataturk copied the One-Party 
System of Turkey's friendly neighbour, the USSR. But after studying 
the democratic constitution of Great Britain he decided in 1930— to quote 
from a recent history of Modern Turkey — that Turkey needed an . 
opposition ; contrary to the advice of the Party, he authorised an experi- 
enced politician named FetM Bey to form an opposition group in the 
Assembly, and had arrangements made to see that this ^roup — ^the 
Independent Republican Party — secured some seats in the Assembly at , 
:’:tiie‘:General::llection,’' : ':^^The experiment, we are told,' was" not a:sneeeiscji 
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The various social and religious changes had aroused opposition among 
the reactionary elements in the country and the existence of Fethi Beyls' 
party provided a justification, and focus for the expression of this opposi- 
tioiL There were street fights between supporters of the Opposition and 
supporters of the Government ; numbers of the Independent RepubUcan 
Party drifted back to the People's Party and the 'leader himself finally 
resigned. The regime was not sufficiently consolidated for opposition to 
it to be encouraged in this way. What Ataturk had in view (apart from 
the conciliation of democratic opinion abroad) was the education of the 
people in political issues, for he believed that that education would come 
from the open clash of opinion in debate in the Assembly. Since the death 
of Atatmk the project has been revived — this time with the approval of 
the People’s Party. Twelve of the Party deputies were, in the summer 
of 1939, instructed to form an opposition group of devil’s advocates in 
the Assembly. They remain, however, members of the Parliamentary 
group of the People’s Party, and even attend its meetings, although they 
may not vote or take part in the discussions there,” ^ 

This solution of an artificially created opposition seems ratlw far- 
fetched. Perhaps the Soviet Union’s invention of '' non-Party ” mem- 
bers, nominated by trade unions, cooperative societies, collective farms 
and all other conceivable associations for science, the arts and sport, is a 
franker and more feasible method. By the term non-Party, I may explain, 
it is not implied that the delegate is an unbeliever in the living philosophy 
of Soviet Communism, as would be the case in the use of the term non- 
Christian within a Christian community. All that is meant is that, in 
respect of the communist faith he is a layman : that is (to quote the 
second meaning in the New Oxford Dictionary), A man who is an out- 
sidex, or a non-expert in relation to some particular profession, art or 
branch of knowledge, especially to law and medicine These non-Paruy 

^ Modem Turkey, by John Parker and Charles Smith, 1940, Routiedge. ‘‘ Freedom 
for Colonial Peoples ” in Programme for Victory, Routledge. 

The insistence that an iUiterate and uncivilised people requiring to be educated for 
the art of self-government before they can exercise the right freely and with good fesiilts 
has been brought out the studies of Professor Macmillan of the natives of South Africa 
and the West Indies. ardent supporter of democratic; self-government for the natives 
of our colonies, he describes his conversion, brought to him after years of experience, 
of the need for a period of apprenticeship to overcome natural obstacles to freedom ”, 
It is unnecessary to remind you of the stultifying, soul-destroying effect of utter poverty 
and proloTigcd physical deficiency. Considerations of political freedom do not touch the 
oppression of poverty. That this always existed in Africa is clear. It was a revelation 
to me to find, in parts of Africa, quite untouched by white settlement, or any wiiite mfiiience 
at all, poverty every wdiit as abject as that induced by landlessness in South Africa ” 
{Preedom- for Colonial People hy Victory, p, 91, a collection of essays prepared by the 
Fabian Societyn 1941). Hence Macmillan suggested that the superior race who "have 
become the dominant power in a territory inhabited by a primitive race should, l^efore 
they retins from an authoritative position, educate the native inhabitants not only in 
the art of seK -government, but in the capacity to produce sufficient w^-eaith for a healthy 
and a cultural life. For a more deUiled study of the need for educating the iiatives in 
the art of self-government and the maximising of production, see also Macmillan’s Africa 
Mnergeni (Faber, 1938) and Democratization of the Empire (Kegan Paul, Is.). 



The Alternative of the One-Party System: the E-eferendimi, 
the Initiative and the Recall ^ 

Let us now consider the present-day alternatives to the One-Party 
System as it exists in the USSR. First we have the most theoretically 
democratic of all methods of the government of the people by the people, 
that is, an assembly of the whole body of adult citizens, or if that be 
impracticable owing to masses of electors scattered throughout anextended 
territory, the referendum, the initiative and the recall. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century, 
this obvious type of political democracy was the fashion of the day ; the 
exemplar of the long-established Republic of Switzerland ® being cited, 

~ Preface to Anne Louise Strong’s translation of 'the New Soviet Constitution, pp. 
87-60. 

“ In the New Constitution of 1936 the recall is , permitted : — Article 142. Everj’' 
deputy shall be obliged to report to the electors on his work and on the work of the Soviet 
of working people’s deputies, and may at any time be recalled by decision pf a majority 
of the electors in the manner prescribed by law. , , , 

There are many descriptions of the Swiss Constitution and the working of the 
referendum, the initiative and the recall. The most authoritative seems to be The, 


delegates are said to form the majority in the hundreds of tiioiisaiids of 
subordinate soviets, village, city and provincial. .JEven. in the Ail-Diiion 
Congress of Soviets of 1936 which enacted 'thg New Constitntioii, ,d 
constituted 28 per cent of the ■ delegates, ‘‘Political democracy in a 
socialist state ”, so we are told by the .most knowledgeable American 
• :Btudent,,o£'Soviet Comm who has lived and worked for many years;.' 

the . Soviet Union, demands clearly both the expression of .special;.; 
interests , of a^reiatively permanent nature, and the continuous correlation.;' 
of all those interests into a unified programme which shall not he the 
Neither' .or: 1 of, the two-Party system, but an honest attempt to satisfy as 
;,.iieaiiy as possible the sum-total of popular demand. -Both these needs:.; 
are met by the Sovi.et Constitution. The special interests of the Soviet 
citizen are continuously expressed in the public organisations to which he 
belongs, his trade union, cooperative association, cultural, technical or 
scientific society. All these organisations have the right to nominate 
candidates for ojBfi.ce (Article 141) and will certainly avail themselves of 
the right. The Comniiinist Party meantime exists as a central core of 
.members in all of these organisations, drawing out their special demands, 
correlating them with the rest of the country, and leading them in a 

direction of a stronger and more prosperous socialist commonwealth ” 

This unique characteristic of the Communist Party as created by Lenin 
and developed by Stalin and his associates, as an organisation for bringing 
civilisation, not merely to millions of poverty-stricken Slav wo.rkers and 
peasants, released from legal serfdom eighty years ago, but also to 
Mongolian races and primitive tribes inhabiting the southern and eastern 
territories of the USSR, will be described later on. 
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described and applauded, especially by Conservative politicians and 
journalists ; but if freg tbonglit and free speecb are the test of a political 
democracy it is one of t|jLe most backward of tbe western democracies, 
judged by its written constitution, and its present law, no citizen of tbe 
Swiss Republic may be a member of tbe Jesuit Order or of tlie Communist 
Party. If be belongs to either of these somewhat discordant partners in 
the sin of heterodoxy he may not reside in his native land. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, we have already experienced this primitive 
democratic structure in the Open Vestry, an assembly of all the male 
parishioners for the relief of the poor, the maintenance of roads, the 
policing of the parish and the levying of the necessary rates to pay for 
these expensive services. The results were so calamitous that it was 
superseded by the Closed Vestry, that is, government by an oligarchy 
renewing itseK by cooption ; which, in the early decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave place, in thickly populated districts, to the Select Vestries 
under the Sturges Bourne Act of 1818 , a representative committee elected 
by the rate-payers, thus excluding the very poor. The referendum of 
particular proposals to local electors was continued, however, fo£ some 
time, with calamitous results for those who believe in the extension of 
social services. I recall that in my husband's L.C.C. constituency the 
proposal made by the local authority for the establishment of a public 
library was negatived by a large majority, the library being afterwards 
established under statutory authority and being much appreciated by the 
population. More recent and spectacular experiments in the referendum, 
the initiative and the recall have been tried in some of the States of the 
U.S.A. So far as I know, the results have not been encouraging. 


Free Discussion frior to Legislative Enactment in the Union 

And here, I tliink, the political scientist might consider quite another 
use of the referendum, introduced by Soviet statesmen, which seems to 

Beferendiirti in Switzerland, by Simon Deploige, advocate, translated into English by 0. P. 
Trevelyan, edited with notes, introduction and appendices by Lilian Tom, 1898 : 

“ (5) The prohibition of the Jesuits, which was part of the programme of 1872; ‘ may 
be extended also by Federal ordinance to other religious orders whose action is considered 
dangerous to the state or disturbs the peace between sects ’ (Art. 51). 

(6) The foundation of new convents or religious orders and the re-establishment of 
those which have been suppressed are forbidden (Art. 52) ” (p. 115). 

See also Government in Switzerland, by J. M. Vincent : “ The order of the Jesuits 
it is stated, “ and societies associated with it, are forbidden to locate anj^^where in the 
country, and their activity in church, or school is entirely prohibited. The establishment 
of new monasteries, or the reopening of suppressed cloisters, is also forbidden. The down- 
fall of the Jesuits in Switzerland was caused by their incessant interference in afeirs of 
state, and the intense ultra-montane character of their policy. It was chiefly their 
agitation that brought about the eonfiict of religions which resulted in the secession of 
the Sonderhimd, and veiy nearly the downfall of the republic. It was determined that in 
future i-his i[}articular activity should be excluded, since w-ithout the agitators the people 
would soon loam to accommodate themselves to each other’s religious view’s. . . . The 
introduction of the Federal Constitution, the last^jdition being 1874, introduced pro- 
porticmal representation and destroyed the party system by the referendum, the initiative 
and the recall ” (p. 275). 
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Bie to iJOiiiWne the political and economic education of the ordinary man 
with a unique opportunity for tlie government to ascertain wliat the 
people are thinking and feeling on certain issu^, before they proceed to 
submit the proposed projects of social reconstruction to the supreme 
representative assembly for acceptance or rejection. This device is to 
mge all available organisations, whether governmental or voluntary, to 
hold a series of ineetingsdo discuss freely and openly the particular poli('*.y 
proposed by the government. This was markedly the case with the all- 
iniportant New Constitution of 1936, after it had been drafted by the 
Oommunist Party and the Presidium of the Soviet Union, 

'' There forthwith ensued the most spectacularly widespread discussion 
that has ever taken place in connection with any governmental action in 
history. Under pressure of public demand copies of the draft constitution 
were issued in editions of ten and fifteen millions, until the grand total 
of sixty million copies was reached, a greater number than has ever been 
published of any document in such a brief period. In addition to this 
publication in pamphlet form, the Constitution was printed in full in more 
than ttn thousand newspapers, with a total circulation of thirty-seven 
millions. Discussions were held in every farm, factory, school, workers' 
club. Classes met in repeated sessions to study it. In all there were 
held 527,000 meetings, with an attendance of thirty-six and a half million 
people, ail of whom felt themselves entitled to send in comments and 
amendments. The number of suggested amendments which reached the 
Constitutional Commission, sometimes from individuals and sometimes 
Trom' organised meetings, totalled 134,000. These were sifted and ■con-.: ■ 
sidered, and the more important suggestions discussed in full session. 
Some were adopted. Such a plebiscite is without precedent. A people 
that uses its opportunities of debate so thoroughly has the main require- 
::.in.ent . for , 'working democra-cy. 

This referendum prior to enactment of the New Constitution does not 
stand alone. In all the factories and plants and in every trade union, 
consumers' cooperative movement, and the meetings of local soviets, 
thereds an interminable discussion by the people concerned of what should 
or should not be done, whether in national legislation or local administra- 
tion. It is by these spontaneous and intimate discussions of wdiat 
actually happens or should happen in the workshop or mine, on the rail- 
ways or in the collective farms, in the school or university, and even 
within the Communist Party, that the ordinary man and woman becomes 
an active citizen. This self-criticism — ^to use the Soviet term — is in fact 
part of the process of educating the people in the art of self-government. 
It also enables the national executive to ascertain what exactly are the 
reactions of all the people concerned to the proposed legislation. A , 
notable instance was the reference, for public discussion throughout the 
country, of the proposed penalisation of the practice of abortioii, unless it 
were needed for the survival of the mother ; a discussion which revealed 
the opposition of many women, intent on living the life they liked, and 2 ' 
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tke support of anxious to secure tire tealth. of their womanldnd and 
the increase of the birth-rate deemed necessary for the Soviet Union/ 
There are, of course, som% objections to this freedom to criticise ; it may 
result in hampering the initiative of the director of the plant or the com- 
missar of a public authority. Moreover, when these criticisms are pub- 
lished in the press, they provide the hostile foreigner with evidence of the 
apparent failure of Soviet Communism. Indeed it is amusing to discover 
that nearly all the books that are now written proving that there is cor- 
ruption, favouritism and gross inef&ciency in the management of industry 
and agriculture, are taken from reports of these discussions in the Soviet- 
press, in Pmvda^ the organ of the Communist Party ; in Isvestia, the 
organ of the government ; in Trudy the organ of the trade union move- 
ment, and in many other local and specialist newspapers. Imagine the 
thousands of bankruptcies, occurring every year in capitalist countries, 
being investigated not only by the workers concerned, but also b}^ the 
inhabitants of the //distressed areas ’’ ; and their proceedings not only 
reported in the local press, but notified in the government department 
concerned in. maximising production for community consiimptien. In 
Great Britain what material they would furnish to the critics of profit- 
making enterprise.^ But to those who value free thought and free speech 
as the most important factor in a democratic world, these risks should 
seem worth running, as they do apparently in the Soviet Union. 

The Two-Party and Many-Party Systems 

And now for the past and present alternatives to the One-Party 
System : the assumed Two-Party System of Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
or the Many-Party System as displayed in the German Second Reich 
inaugurated at Weimar in 1919, or in that much-honoured Third Republic 
of France, established 1871. First, we note that in Great Britain since 
the Reform Act of 1832, right down to the present day, there has always 
existed a third party : during the nineteenth century the Irish Party, 
after 1906 the Labour Party, and since 1924 the Liberal Party. TMs has 
resulted in minority governments on more than one occasion, which are 
upheld or let down by a party representing a small minority — ^in the case 
of the Irish Party, a minority who were hostile to the Government of 
Great Britain whatever its palicy might be. Even in the case of the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party this support of an existing Govern- 
ment is given or refused according to whether or not the policy of the 

^ There is also what the American big business chiefs call “ the English lovely law 
of Hhcl Le. the use by big British capitalists of action for slander or libel to ensure the 
suppression of ail criticism ‘‘ of the malpractices of capitalist enterprise This “ accepted 
technique ’h to quote the Bishop of Birmingham's protest in the House of Lords, June 17, 
1041, makes *<ie!ence in the law courts so costly, sometimes running into “ thousands or 
. even tens of thousands of pounds, which are mere nothing to a multi-million airo capitalist 
ring '' but are so ruinous to private individuals that no one who is not himself a millionaim 
dares to risk it. 
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minority is implemented by the Front Bench^ quite irrespective of wlietJier 
this ptlicy happened to be desired by the majority of the iiihabihints* 
The Two-Party System of the U.S.A., represented in the federal Goverii- 
iiieiit by the Eepublican and Democratic parties, with their bosses and 
their spoils system and leading in the individual states or niimicipalities 

to perpetual changes in the -constitution, sometimes concentrating dic- 
tatorial powers in a Governor or a Mayor, sometimes evolving one or two 
representative bodies checked by the referendum, the initiative and the 
recall, is not considered a satisfactory example of political democracy. . 
One of the ablest and most recent students of the American political 
system states : “ The present parties have had their life drained out of 
them and are iiow^ mere shells ; collections of professional politicians 
trading the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters. It is difficult 
to see any way of improving the existing parties. The Eepiiblicans have 
all the faults lered by long success and the illusion that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible parties. The fidelity and success with which 
-;::''tihe:G*G.P.. served the dominant interest of the American economic system 
in. the past two generations makes the party, to-day, less able than ever 
before to meet the altered demands of the new society. The party of 
business, by its tariS policy, its farm policy, its lack of any rational foreign 
policy, is now an enemy of many forms of big business. The relationship 
between the party and business may have been symbiotic in the past, 
but it is now para,sitic. The feeblest industries, the least hopeful activities 
of the .American capitalist system, are those which the Republican party 
■'.is determined to foster. Nor is the Democratic party any better. -' ^Miich- - 
■ ugaiiist its will, it has been unable to identify itself with the ecoiiomicalty 
dominant forces of modern America and is therefore less conimitted to 
an obsolete politico-economic technique ; it has given fewer hostages to 
old fortunes. But what it gains in this direction, it loses by its internal 
incohere.nce. The victory of 1932 is probably meaningless in relation to 
party fortunes. The nation has given the ship of state a new master 
and a new crew and given them sealed orders. If by a miracle of political 
boldness and sagacity, a new^ orientation could be given to national policy 
and Slat w^'ere accompanied by a revival of business, the Democrats 
might dig themselves in, but such a new course would require a degree 
of boldness and coherence v/hich the Democrats no more than their rivals 
have had any chance of developing. If they remain content to he 
^''maintained by the business interests as a combined lightning rod and 
lifeboat ’ (Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New Party, p. 164) they will 
give way to the Republicans as soon as the major party has got its breath 
back. If they staxt on a really new tack, they will &plit or cease to be 
the old Demooratic party. ^ 

Finally, v/e have the suppression of the Two-Party System wMch 
has taken place to-day His Majesty’s Government is no longer checked 

has; ceased -to exist. The Frdht''''t 
1 The American Political System-, by D. W. Brogan, 1933, pp. 383484. 
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Opposition Beiicli is occupied by a few Tory and Liberal dissentients'' 
togetber with Laboiu: men who support tbe Governmeat. Tlie ’'official ' 
leader of the Front Opposition Bencli is tbe Eight Honourable Arthur ' 
Greenwood, a whole-hearted supporter of the National Goveniinent^ 
Hence, to-day, we have in Great Britain a One-Party System which is 
(so the Prime llinister suggests) to continue for some years after the 
ending of the war. Meanwhile the three official parties, Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour, have agreed not to contest any bye-election, so as 
to leave the political Party represented by the retiring or dead M.P. in 
undisputed possession of the seat. I remember a British Prime Minister , 
who was also a distinguished philosopher observing that the Two-Party 
System, within a political democracy, is all right '' so long as there is no 
fundamental difference of opinion between the two Parties ’h Is the 
transformation of Great Britain from a capitalist democracy to a socialist 
democracy with its planned production for community consumption, and 
its elimination of the profit-making motive, the fundamental difference 
of opinion which will make the Two-Party System impracticable ? ^ 

Even more sensational has been the fate of the Many-Party System, 
based on proportional representation and a second ballot, characteristic 
of the political democracies of continental Europe, whether old-established ' 
or created by the Versailles Treaty. Why have the majority of these 
political democracies collapsed during the last twenty years, to be super- 
seded by a constitutional dictatorship of one sort or another ? First 
Italy, then in quick succession Portugal, Spain, Poland, Greece, Austria, 
some if not all of the Baltic and Balkan states, and finally the two great , 

^ Fui'ther. who actually govern the Great Britain of to-day ? Is it the rapid succession 
of Cabinet Ministers and their under-secretaries who come and go, or the permanent 
civil servants ? The practice of changing the principal officers of a government depart- 
ment with a change of the Party itf power, as is usual in the United States of America-, 
is imivei-sally condemned by political scientists as leading to favouritism and even to 
financial corruption, in deciding who those civil servants should be. In Great Britain 
the salaried officials appointed by the national government or local government authorities 
are life appointments, in the higher positions recruited mainly by' competitive examination. 

In the case of highly specialised occupations, such a-s medical men, lawyers and chartered 
accountants and sanitary inspectors, this examination is conducted by the professional 
organisation and therefore consists, like the Soviet Communist Party, of a self-elected 
SHe who alone can practise the profession, whether they are appointed by the state or 
employed by private individuals. Por these reasons the civil service as a whole may 
be considered as a seK-determined Mite with a specialised knowledge and an obligatory 
code of personal conduct, and to some extent a social outlook approved of by the existing 
government, largely influenced by that of the superior eWil servants wlio belong, by 
origin, and always by social ties, to the landed and capitalist class. It is noteworthy 
that some of the ablest of the superior civil servants are attracted oixt of government 
service by the offer from great capitalist enterprises of salaries four or five times greater 
than those of the head departments. During the present war the reverse process has 
taken xfiace, and some of the most important salaried posts have been transferred to 
profit-making capitalists, thus strengthening the capitalist system as against the socialist 
movement as represented by the Labour Party. To-day the headship of most of the new 
functions of government, rendered necessary during the war, such as the rationing of 
food, the control of shipping, and other types of war production and distribution, have 
been taken over by business men who have been and are still connected with the particular 
type of capitalist enterprise concerned. 
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tragedies of tlie Weimar Republic of Germany established in 1919, anil 
tlie lidiioiired Third Republic of France ; whilst the democratic govern- 
nieiits of Czechoslovakia, Norway,^ Holland and Belgium are exiled froro, 
their own countries and have their headquarters in Great Britain. It is 
a strange fact that the only constitutional political democracies established 
in Europe after the Great lYar, to survive to the present day, arc, in fact, 
the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, both of which have recognised in 
their constitution the One-Party System of government.^ 

-''/.■ I cite. these failures of the traditional Two-Party System of the U.Kv 
and .'the U.S.A. and of the Many-Party System of other European capitalist 
democracies, not in order to ‘pave the ivay for the adoption of the One-Party 
System of the USSR and the Republic of Ttirhey, but to raise the question 
whether sociologists have yet solved the problem of how to organise the 
government of the people by the people, and be it added, for the good of 
the people '? Is the problem, which we have to solve the ascertainment 
of the personal or public opinion of the inhabitants — if they have any-— 
as to what should be the exact policy of the government in the complicated 
issues pf hom.e and foreign affairs ; or is it the understanding and con- 
sequent consent of the inhabitants to policies originating in the advice 
of specialists, vritli an agreed scale of values of what is right or what is 
wrong, and with sufficient scienti.fic knowledge of what has happened and 
is happening, to be able to forecast what will happen if certain steps are 
taken to make it happen ? 

^ Norway has no two-par fcy system, but proportional representation. The wholo 
country is not one coustitisency but is divided into eighteen provinces and eleven groups 
of towns with proportional representation within each separate constituency. Since the 
last Great War no partj^ has commanded an absolute majority in the national parliament, 
called tlie Storthing, and no government has been a majority government. I’hls means 
that generally the administration has not been very strong. . . . There w'as a feeling 
that political institutions and procedures had not been readjusted to meet modern con- 
ditions ; in many quarters there was a craving for ‘ more business in politics and less 
politics in business b Certain sections in the press were constantly trying to ridicule 
the Storthing and the whole political system as not efficient enough. And the complex 
party situation called for a thorough discussion of the very principles of our parliamentary 
/.mystem. .. , , 

“ But anybody taking this as an evidence of budding sympathy for a totalitarian 
system of government 'would have been entirely mistaken. It was rather evidence of a 
growing realisation of the waste of energy in Party strife, of a groping toward new means 
of minimising the costs of friction in public life, of a realisation of the fact that national 
politics does not mean merely fighting-fighting other Parties and platforms and their 
political ideas and conceptions, but that it means also (and in daily routine more than 
anything else) cooperation ar!,d coordination.” See I Saw it Happen in Norway^ by Carl 
. J. Hanabro, pp. 66, 70-71, 

^ One of the carduial defects of the Two-Party or Many-Party System, as contrasted 
with government ]>y a permanent civil service, or the equivalent, a One-Party elite^ is 
that the immediate purpose of a general election, contested by rival Parties, is to bring 
into office a group of men many of whom have no technical qualification, whether as, 
administrators, or for dealing with such specialised services as national finance, or the- 
supervision of courts of law, foreign or military affairs, special services oj education, 
health insurance and unemployment. 
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Will Political Parties survive ? 

It is obvious that when there is civil war within a eountryj or inter- 
national war between sovereign states, the One-Party System with its 
suppression of incipient revolt or Fifth Column treachery, will and must 
prevail. Once class conflict between a nation of the rich and a nation 
of the poor ” within a community or war between sovereign states has 
ceased to trouble humanity, I see no reason for the survival of political 
Parties, One, Two or Many, seeking to dominate the whole life of the 
country on all issues, home and foreign. I ’ foresee a rise of infinite 
varieties in the grouping of men and women for different but not incon- 
sistent purposes. These associations will include as a matter of course 
the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative movements, collective farms 
and industrial cooperatives, professional associations wdth * definitely 
ascertained qualifications for the service of the community such as lawyers, 
medical men, architects and accountants, and civil servants. There may 
even be associations of individual producers, preferring a lonely but 
unregulated life, producing and selling stray articles sufficient for meeting 
their ow'n personal needs. But besides all these organisations concerned 
with the production of commodities and services needed for the material 
progress of a community, there will be organisations for scientific research, 
for music and acting, for sports and games and heaven knows what else, 
even for participation in religious rites and ceremonies, in order to live a 
holy life with the hope of personal immortality or of absorption in the 
spirit of love at work in the universe. Ail these bodies wdll seek to be 
represented on local councils and the national representative assembly, 
elected by all the adult inhabitants wuthin a particular area ; not in * 
order to fight each other for supremacy in all issues of the nation’s home 
and foreign affairs, but so as to secure the opportunity of contributing . 
their peculiar knowledge, skill, artistic gifts or ethical codes of conduct 
to the life of the nation. So-called free thought and free expression 
by word and by writ ” mocks human progress, unless the common people 
are taught to think and inspired to use this knowledge in the interests of 
their commonwealth. Tliis will be done by lectures and discussions among 
their fellow citizens up and down the country ; by seeking election to 
representative assemblies or serving on administrative executives. It is 1 
this widespread knowledge of and devotion to the public welfare that is 
the keynote of Soviet Democracy. 

lii> 

The Detmcratic Ccmirol of the Instmtnents of Production, 

Distribution and Exchange 

At this' point I reach the most distinctive and unique characteristic 
of Soviet Communism : the democratic control of land and capital 
This entails a brief summary of the Marx-Engels interpretation of the 
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structure and tlie working of capitalist profit-malriiig— the dominating 
feature of wliat is termed '' Western Civilisation 

Karl Marx in liis long study of the capitalist profit-making system in. 
Great Britain — the land of its birth— admitted that in its earliest stages ; ' 
it had two oiitstanding , achievements. Through the ■ use of powei^ 
niechaiiisatioii and mass' productioii carried out by multitudes of wetddj^ ' 
wage-earners,' the wealth of the nation had been enormously increased. 
But it had done more than, this. By, sweeping away the iietw-oik of 
feudal obligations between king and barons, the, lord and Ms tenant, and ■ 

' the: craftsman and Ids guild, and by substituting for these outworn ties 
the individualist creed of free competition with the minimum of state 
interference, Western Civilisation had secured for the fortunate few w’-lio 
have inherited, or gained, a secure and sufficient livelihood, an absence 
of restraint in thought, word and act unknown' to the mediaeval world., 
'Oiifortmiately this same capitalist profit-making led to mass destitution, 
to low wages, long hours, bad housing and insufficient food. In the 
famous words of Disraeli, it divided Great Britain into a nation of the 
rich and a nation of the poor ’b The all-powerful governing class of land- 
lords and capitalists had, in fact, refused to multitudes of men, w^'ornen 
and children that other and all-important ingredient of personal freedom 
— the presence qf opportimity to live a healthy p happy and cultured life. 
Even more disastrous to the welfare of the community is the constantly 
recurring unemployment of millions of men, gradually producing a hard 
kernel of workiess people, mostly young persons, who become, as years 
;pass, by, veritable parasites. . One evil Marx did not foresee.': , There would."': ' 
■b,,e.'not,onl}riiiiemployme on a vast scale, but .a sinister, .decline , of .'the 
:b.irth-ra.te .'threatening the survival of our race as a significant factor in,' 
human progress. What British socialists failed to realise was the truth 
of Karl Marx’s prophecy, that with the advent of monopoly capitalism, 
with its restricted production, and when profits failed, periods of bad 
trade would not diminish, but would increase in intensity and duration. 
Thus the landlords and capitalists in the European sovereign states would, 
in order to use profitably their surplus capital, seek newr lands to conquer 
in Africa and Asia, inhabited by helpless natives, easy to cheat and 
enslave. This would lead to aggressive imperialism on the part of the 
Great European Powers. The climax would be world war, which, if not 
prevented by an international uprising of the proletariat, might destroy 
Western Civilisation by mutual, mass murder and the wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and lead to a return of brutal barbarism — a forecast 
which has been dramatically fulfil] ed. Hence the slogan : '' Workers of 
the world, unite : you have nothing to lose but your chains, and a new 
world to win 

But what should be the new’ world order when the workers were in 
the seat of power ? Kaii Marx had suggested a dictatorship of the, 
proletariat ”, to be followed, in some undefined' way, by a '' classless"/; 
...society,”,,. , ,„ ., When. , fa,natical , .followers argued '..among .themselves .....whafcA 
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exactly tliese phrases meant, and appealed to their leader, Karl Marx 'is" 
reported to have observed, I am not a Marxist ” — ^which implied that 
the future socialist order^ would have to be determined by the scientific', 
study of future events which could not be foreseen. Lenin discovered, ^ 
when the Bolsheviks achieved power, that a classless society had to he 
slowly built up by the deliberate but gradual evolution of a multiform ' 
democracy : the organisation of man as a citizen, man as a producer and 
man as a consumer. Thus the Bolshevik Party, led by Lenin, proceeded 
to develop a powerful trade union movement, now numbering more than 
twenty million members, including all the workers, by hand and by brain, ^ 
employed in state or municipal and consumers’ cooperative enterprises 
also of the consumers’ cooperative movement, to-day numbering over 
thirty-seven million members, the largest and most active in the v/orld. 
There remained over the agricultural population, the largest element in 
Tsarist Eiissia ; consisting of a few great landlords and a minority of 
well-to-do Kulaks owning agricultural land and employing labour at 
miserably low wages, in order to make profit by the production and sale 
of agricultural products, whilst the vast majority were poor peasants, 
always on the point of famine whether as agricultural labourers ol* a.s the 
owners of tiny plots of land. Lenin did not undertake to solve this 
problem. He thought that it was impracticable at that stage of develop- 
ment to sweep avray the profit-making motive in agriculture. After liis 
death, Stalin and his associates persuaded the .All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party to adopt, and the Supreme Soviet of the USSS to 
apply, the principle of the collectivisation of agriculture embodied in 
associations of self-governing worker-producers. After 1929 thousands 
of collective farms opened up throughout the Soviet territory, to-day 
numbering well over two hundred thousand. These collective farms had 
what has been termed a mixed economy. Unlike the agricultural 
cooperative societies of Scandinavia and the U.S.A., the members of the 
collective farms are not profit-making employers of labour, whether in 
their own. farms or in joint factories for the preparation of food p.roflucts 
and the selling to the retailers. They are associations of agricultural 
workers engaged in a common task of cultivating the land for the Supply 
of food, whether vegetable or animal. Nor is personal property excluded 
from this mixed economy : it is usual for each wmrker and his family to 
he allotted a piece of land which they can cultivate for the supply of 
their own food, the surplus being sold in the neighbouring free market, , 
where they can buy commodities produced in the neighbourhood. These 
collective farms hold the land on a permanent lease from the government 
without payment of rent so long as they fulfil their collective obligation ' 
to the community. In return for the use of the land they are required , 

' to se.ll to the government a defined amount of the product, for which they 
are paid "fixed prices, selling the surplus in the local market ; they also"-;,! 

' depend on the government for the supply of tractors and often for the’;;| 
. skilled mechanics provided :by- the government local tractor stations';,;'" 



Any inequality in tlie fertility o£ the land held hy a particular collective 
farm, or its access to nearby markets, is remedied by an iiic43in^^^^ 

;fche members as a whole, ; and on the individuals who are selling ■ corny 
^ modities in the free markets. Thus, the government exercises a nioiieta,ry 
control over the collective farmsd 

It must be added that for the cultivation of plants and thedcreediii^ 
of animals involving specialised knowledge and scientific research, ' there 
are state farms, either belonging' to' the national or local governments,' 
and administered with the active cooperation of the 'trade imion move-: 
ment, as is the case in all completely socialised institutions. 


Is the USSR a Multiform Democracy ? 

N*ow it is important to note that, throughout the development of ■ this:','' 
multiform democracy, Lenin and Stalin both realised that it was man: 
as a citizen through the political state that had to be the predominant 
partner, if only because, unlike the organisation of the producers in trade 
imioiis-or collective farms, or of the consumers in the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement, political democracy represents all the inhabitants of a 
given territory. It is necessary to emphasise this plain and indisputable 
fact, because the supremacy of the political democracy over industrial 
democracy not only angers the anarchists, who want to be free of all 
control, by whomsoever exercised, but upsets those who believe in 
*Svorke.rs’ contror’ or the ‘'''dictatorship of the proletariat’’. What is 
::,;,:StilImore surprising is that some avowed believers in political democracy':' , 
suspect the duly elected deputies of becoming, somehow or other. 

" dictators ” of a peculiarly sinister type. But it is clear that it is only 
an assembly, representing all the inhabitants on its executive, that is 
entitled, according to democratic principles, to preserve public order by 
law courts and police, and to defend the country from the aggression of 
foreign powers, and therefore to maintain an army, navy and air force. 
Moreover, there is the supply of electricity and pure water, transport by 
land and water, reclamation of deserts and waterlogged low-lying land 
turned into mud by slow winding rivers, enterprises which, in sparsely 
inhabited territories, may not yield profits to the capitalist and will there- 
fore not be undertaken. Even more outstanding are the social services 
designed to provide for the health and education of all the inhabitants, 
for scientific research, music, art, even games and sport ; in a word, the 

^ Tliis type of organisation — associations of self-governing owner-producers — is also 
that- of specialised workers, such as fishermen and the hunters of fur-producing animals, 
as -well as the handicrafts for the production of specialised articles, and in a few cases of ■ 
factory and mine workers. These industrial cooperatives or self-governing workshops ' 
to-day include over two million workers and show every sign of increasing. ‘Within the 
capitalist profit-making system they have been a failure in spite of the devoted propa-"'"’ 
ganda of the Christian Socialists in 1840-1860 or the- more revolutionary fervoim'of the 
, Culld Socialists in 1910-1922. The few that have survived are closely connected with 
and' dependent on the oonsumers’ cooperative movement. , - . 
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culture for a progressive people. All these activities require an in come 
whMi call only be raised in one of three different ways : (1) taxation of " 
individuals or groups ; (2) the surplus value over cost of production 
yielded by state and municipal enterprises for home consumption ; or 
(3) by foreign trade, exchanging goods which the nation does not require 
■ gold ill the USSR) or can make more cheaply for commodities which ^ 


{‘i.e. 


they do not possess hut require for the consumption of their own citizens. 
Hence the need for the establishment of a planning department (Gosplaii), 
perhaps the most important of all the ministries included in tlie Council 
" of People’s Commissars for the successive Five-Year Plans from 1928 to 
d942. 
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The GonstiVuiioyi of 1936 based on the Rights and Obligations of Alan 

This elaborate structure, including a declaration of the rights and 
obligations of the individual citizen, is described and laid down as the 
law of the land in the Articles of the New Constitution of 1936. This 
remarkable document ought to be studied by all sociological students. 

■' Where .'it differs from the hwo /historic Declarations ■of .the Rights of Man.:: 
■.^■.’':---4he. American, and. the ■French*---at^ the end of the eighteenth century, '’■ 
■’ds'.dhat it insists on the fundamental fact, that without this obligation, on 
the part of all the inhabitants, all the time, to provide security and pro- 
duce plenty, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness will 
be an idle dream for the vast majority of the inhabitants of a given 
country. 

Here are a few of its 134 Articles, in its 13 chapters, which I pick out 
as defining the structure and activities that I Iiave attempted to sum- 
marise. Article 4 lays down that '■'' The economic foundation of the USSR'' ^'^ 
consists of the socialist economic system and the socialist ownership of 
the tools and means of production, firmly established as a result of ■■the 
liquidation of the capitalist economic system, the abolition of private 
ownership of the tools and means of production, and the abolition of the 
' exploitation of man by man ”. ■ This does not mean that the state siioiild 
■ take over' alh the . means of production, distribution and exchange., 
Article 5 insists that '' Socialist^ property in the IJSSPv has either the 
form of state property (the wealth of the whole people) or the form of 
.■...cooperative collective property (property of separate, nollective .'faims,:'-^ 
property of cooperative associations) ”, Article 6, that '' The land, its ' 
deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, water and air 
transport, banks, means of communication, large state-organised enter- 
prises (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc.), and also the basic 
housing facilities in cities and industrial localities, are state property, that 
is the 'we^^lth of the whole people ”, It is interesting to note that this • 
economic democracy does not interfere with private property for personal 
use, so long as this property is not made the opportunity for exploiting 
.land. ....oriaboiir , by ...profit-making., landlo.rds, .or. ...capitalists. . . ...Thus ■A^ddeS<‘^ 
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provides that “ Alongside tlie socialist system of economy, whicli is tlif* 
ilomiiiiRit form of economy in tlie USSR, tlie law allows'small-scalo privalo 
oiiterprise of individual peasants and liandiemftsmeii based on tlieii: 
personal labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others 'h 
Finally Arlide 10^ '' The right of personal property of citizens in tlicir 
iiicorae from work and in their savings, in their dwelling-lioiise a,ncl 
auxiliary husbandry, in household articles and utensils, and in articles for 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal 
v::: property, of citizens, is protected by law ■ ■ 

There are other rights which are protected by the New Constitution. 
For it ensures to every citizen not only protection against aggression and 
arbitrary arrest, but also the right to have remunerative woik ; for the 
women the rigl.it to a specially elaborate provision for motherhood ; for 
both sexes the right to specified lioiirs of rest and paid weeks of holiday ; 
the right of education of every kind and grade and at any age ; and, most 
far-reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to need, 
in ail the vicissitudes of life — this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended rights of man ” is but the explicit consecration in. the Con- 
stitution of what was throughout the USSR already very largely in opera- 
tion. Over and above all this elaborate organisation AHide 11 insists 
that '' the economic life of the USSR is determined and directed by a 
state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the public 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the work- 
ing people, and of strengthening the independence of the^USSR and uts :- 
,,: (mpac.ity for defence ’h 

Finally, . all these rights are complemented by obligations on the part ^ 
of 'the individual citizen. Article 12 enacts that Work in the USSR is' 
a duty and a ' matter of honour ' for every ablebodied citizen, on the 
p.ruieiple ' He who does not work shall not eat ’ 'k Thus '' in the USSR 
the principle of socialism is realised : ' From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work ’ 'k Once this principle has been acted on 
the human race can progress to the higher level of communism : Frmu 
each according to his faculty and to each according to his need ’k 

This fundamental transformation of the social order — the substitution 
of planned production for community consumption, instead of the 
capitalist pro;lit-making of so-called Western Civilisation — seems to 
me so vital a change for the better, so'conducive to the progress of humanity 
to higher levels of health and happiness, virtue and wisdom, as to con- 
st, itute a new civilisation. This is not to say that in twenty years the 
Soviet Unio.ri lias achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent 
as the richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several 
centuries. In spite of a material progress during these twenty years 
which lias probably never been equalled in any other country at any 
period of its history, the one hundred and eighty million Soviet citizens 

(exGlo.ding, the territory, regained in, 1939-1940) have still an, insiiSicient 

supply of what seem necessaries of cmlisation — ^to name only/hwo/;pf'""'’ 
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bedrooms and baths ! What is really significant in this connection is the 
economic discovery that this substitution, for profit-making manu- 
facturing, of planned production for community consumption, frees the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring a ubiquitous effective demand in the growing population, from 
the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mass unemployment. 
•As to increasing plenty^ Soviet Commmiisni lias the guarantee' not only 
of a coiitiniioiis advance of technical science, but also of the psychological 
discover}^ by the workers that the planning system eliminates the eiiem,v 
party m tJic production, distribution and exchange of commodities and 
services. The entire net product of the community is, in fact, shared 
among those who_ cooperate in its production, in whatever way they them- 
selves decide, without tribute to an hereditary parasitic class. This 
produces an emotional passion for production among the millions of 
workers hy hand and by brain such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of the labour-saving machinery, and 
wlio have developed the famous Stakhanov movement and socialist 
emulation between the workers of one factory and those of another 

lactory, so as to produce more at a less cost and thus increase the wealth 
ol the nation. 


The Communist Party : its Origin 

To what group of men can this remarkable transformation in so short 
a time be attributed 1 For it must be recalled that a bare twenty years 
ago the vast territory of Soviet Rus.sia was a scene of indescribable^serv 
and confusion ; a defeated army with millions Mlled and wounded"'- 
workers and peasants everywhere in revolt ; famine and epidemics ragin<^ 

TOuniS invaded, or were invading the 

S ^notorious Germany, to grasp more land ; then Great 

Britain, France and even the U.S.A. to help the White Army to restore 

Siberir^^No one^'o^KT^T? ™ occupation of some of 

I r 1 Russia, except a few fanatical communists 

believed in the early twenties that Bolshevik Russia could or would sm- 

irth» mr^f ’ prejudices against the new scoial order 

me!ts of and their supporters, all the govern- 

eZr n ‘iietatorships or political democracies are 

popditSn of tlie USSR is a Great Power, with a stabilised 

5f the M ^ death-rate and rise 

waters S . and, so many competent investi- 

W steadily nsmg standard of health, comfort and culture 

for the valt population of one-sixth of the earth’s ^urfece. ’ 

Ro one domes, whether he admires or abhors the daily life and destinv 
^ the two hundred million inhabitants of the USSR, that it is to the 
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Oomftiimist Party, as created by Lenin and developed by Stalin and liis 
associates^ that the credit or discredit of the^entire organisation of the 
Soviet Union belongs. "What is the origin and constitution of the Bolshevilc 
Party ? ’ What is its living philosophy and what are its activities ? And 
finally, what are its defects, or infantile diseases to use Lenin’s term, 
which may or may not be permanent 1 

The All-Union Party {of Bolsheviks), which to-day is its official title, 
first appeared in 1898 at Minsk, as the result of a cleavage in the Social 
Democratic Party of Kussia, two separate parties emerging— the Bolshevik, 
the Majority Party, and the Menshevik, the Minority Party. I need not, 
in this summary, describe in detail the tangled history of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the USSR. The Bolshevik Party led by Pleldianov 
and afterwards dominated by Lenin, was inspired by the Marxian vision, 
of a world revolution, whilst the Menshevik adhered to the liberal policy 
of the German Social Democratic Party and the British Labour Party 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Unlike his Russian 
predecessor, unlike any other party organiser, Lenin had no use, within 
the Bolshevik Party, for mere sympathisers, for partly converted disciples 
who were ready to vote for his Party. The Bolshevik Party was not a 
Party of electors prepared to give their vote for candidates selected by 
the Party ; popular election did not exist in Tsarist Russia. The Party 
that Lenin forged for his revolutionary activities became, after the seizure 
of power, the organisation by which alone the revolution, so Lenin be.lieved, 
■would be maintained and directed. To-day-it^ exists, :as/ the, ;student.:;b^^^^^ 
■political .science will realise, chiefly as the means by which., t^he. people :bf: 
the USSR, in all their multiform participation in public affairs that we 
have described, have been supplied with a political, intellectual and legis- 
lative elite enjoying the confidence of the people by its disinterestedness, 
its superior training and its practical insight into the needs of the immediate 
situation, able to guide the people’s uncertain state during the first period 
of its new freedom. Otherwise there would have been no continuous 
guidance, no persuasion, ubiquitous and consistent, of the hundred and 
sixty^ million inhabitants belonging to different races, mostly illiterate, 
■scattered over one-sixth, of, the earth’s surface. 


Its Organisation 

The elaborate constitution of the Communist Party described in the 
sixty-paged chapter of Soviet Communism is a complicated type of demo- 
cratic self-government of which I can here give only a mere outline. 
Prom first to last there is no mention of an autocratic leader whose will_ 
is law. The Communist cell, the basic organisation to be found in every 
type of association, industrial and agricultural, scientific and cultural, ' , . 
even associations for games and sport, elects deputies to local conferences 
of the Pa.rty, and from these conferences deputies are appointed to the 
congress of the Party of each constituent republic' or autonomous ^ 
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a, lid from tlieiice- to the supreme authority of tlie Party — tlie All-Union 
Congress of tlie Communist Party meeting at Moscow. So far as its 
internal constitution is concerned, it is a democratic organisation, similar, 
to tlie recognised professions in Great Britain of medical men and surgeons, 
of barristers and solicitors, and it admits new members after examination 
to test tlieir capacity to practise the vocation conceriiecL Where it differs 
from tliese professional organisations is in the rigour and all-inciusiveness 
of the conditions imposed on the members, and in the variety and import- 
ance of its activities. ■ ■■■■ 


'' Puritan '' Ethics 

Mdiat, for instance, is the code of conduct for the individual member ? 
Here I may note that there is a stop in the mind of former Bohemian 
admirers of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917-1922 regarding what seems 
to them a terrifying resurrection of what they call puritan ethics 
Wifcliiii the Communist Party and among the five million Coinsomols (the 
organisation of youth) sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
ha.s come to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the 
grounds enumerated by Lenin : it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to intellectual acquisition and scientific discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers 'b This insistence on 
self-restraint, in all cases where the health and happiness not only of the 
individual person but also of the community are at risk, accounts for the 
penalisation of homosexuality and for the limitation of abortion to cases 
ill which the life of the child-bearing mother is threatened — reforms which 
are violently denounced by some of the more aiiarcliic of Soviet critics. 
Most reactionary of all, from the standpoint. of the libertarian, is the out- 
spoken approval of the lifelong attachment of liusband and wife as the 
most appropriate setting under communism for family life. 

Thus the test of membership of the Communist Party is fundamentally 
that of acceptance of an ideology relating to man in his relation toyman,' 
and man’s relation to the universe, from which is evolved an exceptionally 
strict code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, a code which 
all members must carry out, the sanction being reprimand, or, if obdurate, 
expulsion from membership. It has even added, in its new category of 
sympathisers ”, something analogous to the '' lay brothers ” of the 
religious orders. In fact, in the nature of its mentality, as in the code of 
personal conduct, the Communist Party resembles more a religious order , 
than the organisation of the learned professions of Western Europe, such 
as those of lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. 


The Education of the People 

Can I su.m up the purpose— the vocation of the Communist Party of 
p million five hundred thousand members, reinforced by five million 
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Ooinsomols, wlio are at work m tlie USSE to-day ? They constitute, it 
is saktj the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, tJie, 
spreaiiiead of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution 
iiiid the biiildiiig-iip of the state. But what does this mean in practices '? 
At all times more than half the Party membership continues at its iiiaiiiial 
labour in the factory or the mine, in the oilfields or at the hydro-eieckic 
plants, on the farms or in the railway or postal services, they serve in the 
armed forces on land, sea and in the air, with the mercantile marine or 
the river-transport vessels. The specific Party duty is so to lead their 
^working lives as. to be perpetually influencing the conduct of all their. 

: 'feMGw citizens .among whom they work. They must set themselves to be-, 
'■■'■to zealous, the most assiduous, the most efficient workers of their 
several establishments. They must neglect no opportunity of raising 
their own qualifications and increasing their technical skill. They must 
make themselves the leaders among the wage-earners, employing every 
means of educating the non-Party mass in communist doctrines and soviet'.: 
policy. In the meetings of the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative 
society, as in the manufacturing artel and the collective farm, they must, 
ill concert with their comrades in the concern, constantly take an active 
■part, using their influence to guide the whole membership towards the 
most complete fulfilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist 
state, along the lines from time to time authoritatively prescribed by the 
All-Union Congress held at Moscow and addressed by the Party leaders, 
of whom, as I have before stated, Stalin exercises the greatest influence. 


The Living Philoso'phy of Soviet Communism 

But there is another factor in Soviet Communism, setting it in contrast 
with the civilisation of tli.e western w^oiid. It is based on an intellectual 
unity throughout all its activities ; it definitely rejects every remnant of 
the superstition and magic which the twentieth-century man in the 
capitalist democracies retains in his conception of the universe and of 
man’s place in it. That is to say, Soviet Communism has a new ideology 
as well as a new economics. Soviet Communism puts no limit to the 
growth of man’s knowledge. It counts, in fact, on a vast and unfathom- 
able advance of science in every field, but it refuses to accept as know- 
ledge, or as the basis of its code of conduct, any of the merely traditional 
beliefs and postulates about man and the universe for which no rational 
fouiidiition can be found, or any of the purely subjective imaginings of the 
metaphysician or the theologian. It excludes, and dogmatically excludes, 
the supernatural, whether this takes the form of the primitive belief in 
good and evil spirits, or the more civilised reliance on a one omnipotent, 
God (whether or not opposed by a Devil) involving the immortality of all 
human beings, each individual being destined for Heaven, Purgatory or 
Hell. This new li^dng philosophy, termed scientific humanism, is working 
out the ethics of a new civilisation arising from its own experience of social 

. ' ■ ■ B 2 
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life . And ill that pragmatic evolution of ,a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism of which he 
fornis part, Soviet Communism is assisted by the essential unity in prin- 
ciple of its economics and its ethics. Under Soviet Connnunisin, with its 
planned production for community consumption, the pecuniary gain to 
the profit-iiialdng entrepreneur, nicknamed the Economic Caiciiliis 
the free woYkmg of which is the be-all and end-all of capitalist civilisation, 
is deeined an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 


Scientific Humanism 

To quote the last words of The last book of the Webb partnership, in 
the postscript to the second edition : , '' The dominant motive in everyone^s 
life must be not pecuniary gain to anyone but the welfare of the human 
race, now and for all time. For it is clear that everyone starting adult 
life is in debt to the community in which he has been born and bred,' eared' 
for, fed and clothed, educated and entertained. Anyone who, to the 
extent of liis ability, does less than Ms share of work, and takes a full 
share of the wealth produced in the community, is a thief, and sh6uH be 
dealt with as such. That is to say, he should be compulsorily reformed 
in body and mind so that he may become a useful and happy citiy.eii. 
On the other hand, those who do more than their share of the work that 
is useful to the community, who invent or explore, who excel in the arts 
or crafts, who are able and devoted leaders in production or administration, 
are not only provided with every pecuniary or other facility for pursuing 
their chosen careers, but are also honoured as heroes and publicly pro- 
claimed as patterns and benefactors. The ancient axiom of ' Love your 
neighbour as yourself’ is embodied, not in the economic but in the 
utilitarian calculus, namely, the valuation of what conduces to the per- 
manent well-being of the human race. Thus in the USSR there is no 
distinction between the code professed on Sundays and that practised 
on week-<iays. The citizen acts in his factory or farm according to the 
same scale of moral and ethical values as he does to his family, in his 
sports, or in his voting at elections. The secular and the religious are 
one. The only good life at which he aims is a life that is good for ail his 
fellow men, irrespective of age or' sex, religion or race.” 


TIw Infantile Diseases of Soviet Communism 

At last I come to the question : What have been the disreputable 
features, the infantile diseases, to use the Leninist term, of the new social 
order during the twenty years of its existence ? Or, to put the question 
more bluntly : What exactly is the indictment of Soviet Communism on. 
the part cf those who insist that it is a. step backward in human progress 
and therefore should be opposed by the capitalist democracies ? 

There is, of course, the complete pacifist who objects to the use of 
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pliyacal force, wlietlier to upset a cruel tyrant at tome ox to repel a foreign 
power bent on new lands to conquer — living philosophy and code of 
conduct wliicli neither I nor the vast majority, of the critics of Soviet 
Oommunisni regard either as practicable or desirable as the way of pro- 
Hioting the welfare of mankind. I will therefore pass it by as irrelevant 
to the purpose of this introduction^ 

The Treason Trials 

Let us take the first objection. During the three or four years from 
the aiituinn of 1917 to 1922, the Bolshevik Government had established 
itself in Moscow and had succeeded in repelling the German, British, 
French, x4mericaii and Japanese invasion, of that part of the territory of 
Tsarist Russia which the Bolsheviks thought themselves capable of 
defending. For some time after they had made a formal peace with their 
recent enemies they were confronted not only by local rebellions but by 
contirmous and extensive underground sabotage in the newly established 
plants and factories, mines and means of communication, workers’ flats 
and hospitals, by the remnant of the upholders of the old tsarist regime, 
all of which had to be summarily suppressed. But this obviously neces- 
sary use of force was not the only task awaiting the revolutionary govern- 
ment. History proves that in all violent revolutions, those who combine 
to destroy an old social order seldom agree as to what exactly should be 
the political and economic pattern of the new social organisation to be 
built up to replace it. Even our own limited revolution of 1689 in Great 
• Britain, whereby a Protestant king by Parliamentary statute was sub- 
stituted for a Catholic king by Divine Right, was followed, for nearly a 
hundred years, by generation after generation of conspirators to whom 
treason and rebellion, spying and deceit, wnth or without the connivance 
of a foreign power, were only part of what they deemed to be a rightful 
effort to overturn an even worse state of home and foreign affairs than 
the.y had joined as rebels to destroy. Thus, when we published the 
second edition of Soviet Communism in 1937, the outstanding scandal, so 
hostile critict3 of the Soviet Union declared, were the Treason Trials ^ i 
which took place in the thirties, not only of old Bolshevik comrades of 
Lenin and opponents of Stalin’s subsequent policy, but also of the best 
known commanding officers of the Red Army, many of whom had been 
tsarist generals, transferring their allegiance to the Bolshevik Government' ' 

^ Those readers %y]io are complete pacifists' may be interested in an article by me in 
J Bdmm (a Tolnme of essays by .twenty-three eminent men and women published by 
George Allen and Unwlo, pp. 337-338), whore I give my reasons for rejecting the assertioii 

“ that all wars are wrong 

In the American Ambassador Davies’ remarkable book My Mission to Moscow he 
declares that these- Treason Trials were justified by the police in the USSR..*and not only 
of' (L^uisling’s intrigming with the enemies of Moscow, like Yagoda or the GPU of the- 
generals, but also in resj)ect of honourable men who were bent on securing, by underhand 
Bieans, the defeat of Stalin’s policy of the collectivisih ol’ agriculture and other social 
reforms started in 1933-1937. See pp. 120-138. ' ■ ^ ^ . 
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in order to clefead their native land from invasion by German, British, 
American, Frencli and Ja|)anese armies ; but who, it was alleged and I 
think proved, had begun to intrigue with the German Army against the 
new social order of the Soviet Union. The most important of these 
conspiracies was the Trotsky movement against the policy of building up 
socialism in one country as impracticable and insisting that the Bolshevik 
Party should abide by what was held to be the Marx-Leiiiii policy of pro- 
moting proletarian revolutions throughout the world. The success ^of 
the. Soviet Government in instituting not only a political but an. industrial 
democra.cy, and thereby enormously increasing the health, wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants, and the consequent recognition of the USSE. as 
a Great Power, discredited the Trotsky movement, which I think was 
: . finally liquidated by the murder of Trotsky in .Meixco by one of Ms., own ' 
.followers. To-day,, and for some time, there has been no .sign' of .con-"^ 
spiracles or faked conspiracies within the Soviet Union. The fear of 
German invasion and the consequent dominance of the Nazi system of 
racial oppression has made clear to all the bona fide citizens of the USSR 
the overwhelming desirability of keeping out of world war as long as 
possible, meanwhile devoting their energies to increasing their means of 
livelihood and their defensive power; whilst tlie capitalist democracies 
and Axis powers were engaged in mutual mass murder and the destruction 
of property. When the German attack plunged Russia into war it was 
immediately apparent that the inhabitants of the USSR, whether soldiers 
or civilians, men, women and young people, were so convinced of the 
benefits yielded to the Socialist Fatherland that they resisted not oj% 
■with reckless courage, but with considerable skill and ingenuity, the power- 
ful onslaught of the highly mechanised German army hitherto victorious 
conquerors of one country after another. 

There are, however, features in Soviet Communism which are either 
wholly absent iii Great Britain, the self-governing Dominions and the 
U.S.A,, or are far less virulent and permanent than they seem to be in 
:ihe Soviet Union of to-day. . 

The Idolisation of the Leader 

The first of these is the idolisation of one individual as an infallible 
leader who must be reverenced and obeyed and not criticised. This 
idolisation was seen in the popular elevation of Lenin, notably after his 
death, to the status of saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping 
figure in the mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Square, where he was, to all 
intouts and purposes, worshipped by the adoring multitude of workers 
and peasants who daily pass before him. After Lenin’s death it was 
agreed thaj his place could never be filled. Some new personality had to 
be produced for the hundred and sixty million inhabitants of the USSR, 
most of whom were illiterate, deplorably superstitious and incapable of 
gi-aspiug the new philosophy of the Oommimist Party. Among the leaders 
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of the Communist Party tliere ensued a tacit understanding tliat Stalin 
sliould be boosted ” as the supreme leader of the proletariat, the Party ■ 
and the state. His portrait and his bust were .accordingly distributed by 
tcais of thousands. But this idolisation of Stalin has largely ceased to 
exist in the Soviet Union of to-day. In the village, municipal and union 
soviets, local heroes are held up for the admiration of and imitation by 
the people ; heroes of the workshop and of the field, heroes of research 
and exploration, ordinary people whose heroism consists not in an isolated 
coui-ageous act under the stress of emotion, but in outstanding continuous 
application of courage and intelligence, initiative and seH-disciphne. The 
portraits of these heroes and heroines are to be seen everywhere. More- 
over, Stalin’s recent step down from the pedestal of the Holy Father of 
the Communist Party to the prosaic position of Prime Minister, elected 
strictly according to the constitutional procedure of a political democracy , 
has, so to speak, secularised his status and made it that of any other Prime 
Minister ultimately dependent on the votes of the people. When Stalin 
disappears from the scene will he have a successor as au idolised figure i 
I doubt it. The very conception of an infallible or a mysteriously inspired 
leader' is wholly inconsistent with the Marx-Lenin materialist interpreta- 
tion of history. Lenin would have mocked at his idolised figure in the 
mausoleum hi the Red Square of Moscow. Stalin has never claimed to 
be more than the duly appointed official of the Co mm unist Party and the 
democratically elected member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Hence, I believe this infantile disease wall die out with the spread of educa- 
tion among the multitude and the practice of the scientific method in all 
branches of human activities. With a more enlightened electorate and 
the emergence of men v/ith specialised talents I foresee that the influence 
now exercised by Stalin will be inherited by a group of prominent members 
of the Communist Party, of its All-Union Congress, qualified to stand for 
the central committee and its subordinate councils. This group who 
happen to become the recognised leaders of the party will grow larger and 
more diversified with the development of new scientific technique in all 
departments of government, alike in Moscow and in its constituent 
republics. 

The Disease of Orthodoxy 

Far more repugnant to our western pohtical habits is the absolute 
prohibition within the USSR of any propaganda advocating the return 
to capitalist profit-making or even to any independent thinking on the 
fundamental social issues about possible new ways of organising men in 
society, new forms of social activity, and new development of the socially 
established code of conduct. It is upon this power to think new thoughts, 
and to formulate even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that^the future 
progress of mankind depends. This disease of orthodoxy in a milder 
form is not wholly absent in the capitahst political democracies. No one 
suggests that Switzerland is not a political democracy, and yet, as I have ; 
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already noted, membexs of the Society of Jesus are not only refused citizen- 
sMp but axe actually banished from their native land, a penalisation which 
has been extended of late years to the members of the Third International, 
assuredly a strangely discordant couple to be linked together in the dock 
of Swiss Courts of Justice accused of the propaganda of living philosophy 
incompatible with the public safety. Lilrewise the 'U.S.A., in some of 
the constituent States, through the device of Primaries, has excluded the 
OomniiiBist Party, and to-day even the Socialist Party, from selecting 
the candidates for election to the legislature of those states ; while in one 
or two states being a member of the Communist Party is punished by 
penal servitude. In Oklahoma City, we are told in the New York Nation, 
December 28, 1940, '' mere membership in the Communist Party is 
regarded as a crime punishable by imprisonment for ten years and a fine 
of 5000 dollars. This vindictive sentence wms passed on Robert Wood, 
state secretary of the Party, in October, and has now been repeated in the 
case of Alan Shaw, tw^enty-two-year-old secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Local 111 neither case w^as any overt act charged. Both men were con- 
victed of violating the state criminal syndicalism law on evidence con- 
sisting of selected passages from the works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
Since the ideas put forward in these books were those of Communist 
leaders, it was charged, they must also be subscribed to by the accused 

Whenever a country is threatened with foreign invasion or revolu- 
tionary iipheavixl, the suppression of sects advocating disobedience to the 
law, sabotage or giving information to the enemy is a necessary use of 
force on the part, of a government, however democratically representative 
of the majority of the inhabitants it may be. Have we not imprisoned 
two M.P.s and a distinguished ex-Gabinet Minister, and some thousand 
other fellow citizens ? ' Have we not interned thousands of well-conducted 
and even distinguished foreigners because they were suspected of a like 
antagonism to our existing social order ? Have we not blamed the toler- 
ance of Norway, the Netherlands and Belgium towards what is termed 
Fifth Column activities, i.e, propaganda by its own citizens of the Nazi 
system as an alternative to their own type of government ? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should have been intolerance, 
on the part of the Soviet Government, towards free thought and expres- 
sion, by %Yord and by writ, of antagonism to its home and foreign policy. 
How does this intolerance differ in character from the intolerance mani- 
fested in Great Britain ? As we have already described (p. xxvii), free 
ciuticisin, however hostile it may be, is permitted, even encouraged, in the 
USSR, of the directors of all forms of enterprise, by the workers employed, 
or by the consumers of the commodities or services concerned. In Great 
Britain no such detailed and personal criticism by the workers employed, 
or by the consumers of commodities and services concerned, is tolerated 
by capitalist profit-makers when they close down works or charge mono- 
poly prices, or even if they go bankrupt through inefficiency or fraiidulenl} 
practice. Moreover, when anxious to encourage historioal research, the • 
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Soviet Government is singularly open-minded and has just published a 
translation of the complete works of Ricardo into Russian, which is exactly 
as if the British Government were to issue from the Stationery Office a 
translation into English of the complete works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

There is, however, a type of suppression of free thought by word and 
by -writ that is absent from capitalist democracies but is indisputably 
present in the USSR. No criticism of the living philosophy of the Com- 
munist Party is permitted in the Soviet Union. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to issue a stream of pamphlets against Soviet Communism 
and in favour of the capitalist system, such as the Fabian Tracts for 
Socialists, or the works of G. D.'H. Cole and Harold Laski, criticising 
capitalism and suggesting various forms of socialist organisation ; it would 
be still more impossible to publish a condemnation of Soviet Communism 
such as the I^ebbs^ JOccay of Co'pit^list GwilisctlioTi, Nor would there 
be permitted in the USSR newspapers and periodicals as favourable to 
profit-making capitalism as the Daily Herald, the weekly Tribune or the 
monthly Left Booh News (leave alone the Labour MLonthly) are to the 
varioils types of socialism. I ventm’e to prophesy that this form of 
intolerance— which we term the disease of orthodoxy— will prove to be 


existence in a hostile world. I may note, in passing, that owing to the 
increasing urgency of war, our Home Secretary has banned, for the last 
fourteen months, one daily paper — ^the Daily Worher ^ano has threatened 
another — the Daily Mirror — with a like fate. I see no reason to doubt 
that with the increased prosperity of the Soviet Union, at peace with the 
world, the Communist Party of the USSR, whose living philosophy depends 
for its realisation on the scientific method, will gradually lift the bar to 
free discussion in the press about rival conceptions of political and eco- 
nomic systems, if only' to increase the prestige of the new civilisation among 
the intelligentsia of other countries, and, be it added, to gratify the passion 
for discussion, day in and day out, of every conceivable issue, practical 
and theoretical, which distinguishes the Russian Slav, the majority race 
oftteUSSR. 

The Comintern or Third International 

At first sight the least important, but in many ways the most injurious 
feature of the internal structure of the Soviet Union, exciting the enmity 
of the British and other Capitalist Democracies, are the highly organised 
Communist Parties whose policy is dominated by the Comintern in 
Moscow, presided over by Dimitrov, the Bulgarian socialist rendered: 
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serve the national interests, not of their own country, but of the IJSSE., , 
In the first stages of the lilies’ war with Germany, during the period of 
the German Soviet Pact of 1939, they denounced the war as an '' imperialist 
war, wholly in the interest of the ruling capitalist and landlord classes of 
Great Britain, intent on safeguarding and extending the British Empire 
with its dominion over the coloured races of Africa and Asia. But 
directly Hitler’s German army marched, without warning, into the USSE, 
they suddenly turned round and started a campaign for an all-out war 
against Hitler’s barbarous Nazi armed forces. How far Premier Stalin 
and his colleagues in the Sovnarkom and the Presidium approve of the 
continued existence of the Third International is unknown. In the two 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin successfully advocated the policy of 
building up a multiform democracy which would eliminate the capitalist 
and the landlord within the vast territory of the USSE ; and he deiiomiced 
Trotsky’s alternative of organising, in other countries, violent revolutions 
against the capitalist system. Hence the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government lias been, throughout the leadership of Stalin, in favour of 
peace, if possible enforced by the League of Nations, and if that broke 
do wn, secured by treaties of non-aggression bet'ween the Soviet Union and 
all other sovereign states, without attempting to interfere with the internal 
-■organisation- of each other’s countries. Persistent rumour suggests that::' 
he would like to see the Comintern disappear, but, owing to its foundatmfi;': 
:;hy Lenin during the first glorious days of the revolution of 1917, he is v' 
not prepared to suppress it.^ 

There is however another explanation for the continued existence of 
a British branch of the Comintern or Third International, and the con- 

documented denunciation of this sudden twist-round of the Communist Party, June 22, 
1941, is Victor Golianoz’s able book, Russia and Ourselves. It is notable that neither one 
nor the other mentions the fact that the Communist Party is by its constitution dependent 
for its policy on tbe Comintern at Moscow ; if that ceased to exist, the little group of ‘ 
able men presided over by the distinguished scientist Professor J. B. S. Haldane and the 
honest and able labour leader Harry Pollitt, as general secretary, could become members 
of the local Labour Parties or of the Pabian Society, and take an active part in the organisa- 
tion of a united Labour and Socialist Party. 

^ We are told in the most authoritative history of the Communist Party — Outline 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet. Union, 2 vols., by N. Popov — that (pp. 61- 
62) “ The First, Constituent, Congress of the Communist International was held at the 
beginning of March 1919. It was attended by delegates from Russia, the Ukraine, 
Poland, Latvia, Germany, the United States, Norway, Hungary, Switzerland, Finland, 
Britain and other countries. The central question at the Congress was that of bourgeois 
democracy and proletarian dictatorship, the report on this question being made by Lenin. 

' In his introductory speech at the opening of the Congress, Lenin said : ‘ It is only neces- 
sary to find that practical form which will enable the proletariat to realise its domination. 
Such a form is the Soviet system with the proletarian dictatorship. In Lenin’s 

book State and Revolution we are told the purpose of the Comintern — ‘‘ ‘ This victory of 
the world proletarian revolution calls for the greatest confidence, the closest fraternal 
? imion and thr?! greatest possible unity of revolutionary action on the part of the w'orkiag 
class in progressive countries. These conditions cannot be achieved unless a determined 
rupture is made on matters of principle, and a, ruthless struggle is waged against the 
bourgeois distortion of socialism which has gained the upper hand among the leaders of 
the official Social Democratic and Socialist parties ’ ” (p. 63). 
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tiniK^d clasli of this organisation with the Labour and Socialist Parties 
within the capitalist democracies in which" the blame is on the other side. 
From the very outset of the' Bolshevik revolution in the autimiii of 191 7, 
the International Federation of Labour and Socialist Parties (known in 
former years as the . Second International) has ' actually accepted^ as 
representing the Russian people^ three-hardened counter-*reYoliitiona.Ties, 
who opposed Lenin , and the revolution of 19175 and since then have con- 
tinued to intrigue against the Soviet Governm'ent. It is also a regrettable 
fact that the International Federation of Trade Unions, representing the 
Trade Union niovement of the capitalist democracies, has refused to 
accept, as members, representatives of the iUl-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) with its twenty-three million members. It is . , 
an odd fact that, it is only the International Cooperative Alliance which 
has from the first to last accepted representatives of the Central Board of 
the Oentrosoyus with its thirty-seven million ' members.^ Let ns hope ,,: 
that Sir Walter Citrine by his wise recognition, on terms of equality and 
warm friendship,, of , the All-Union Central Committee of the . Trader;. 
Unions of the USSR, will remedy this disastrous situation within the 
trade union world and that henceforth the Red trade unions will be repre- 
sented by Russian trade unionists in the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. If so, we may hope that the International Federation of 
Labour and Socialist Parties will follow suit and that tlie Third Inter- 
national and Second International will be thus merged in one organisation 
aiming at a new social order within their own countries as well as per- 
manent peace among all the nations of the world. 
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Britain mid, Russia : Social Reconstruction at Home 

One more question. Why have I exhausted the dwindling strength 
of an Over-Eighty in arguing that Stalin is not a dictator, whose word is 
law, like Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be ; that the USSR is not only a 
fully fledged political democracy, but also an industrial democracy, with 
a powerful trade union and consumers’ cooperative movement, with a 
newly invented type of associations of owner-producers in the collective 
farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under the control of the central 
and local government of a representative democracy, without distinction 
of sex, class or race 1 And finally, that through planned production for 
community consumption, and the elimination of the profit-maxing motive, 
the Soviet Union has, in the short space of twenty years, increased the 

=• This “ odd fact ” is explained by the similarity in constitution and actiTities of the 

CoBSiimers’ Cooperative Movement in tlie Soviet Union and in capitalist ctyxntriiy ; 
w-hereas there is a striking difference (as wdll be understood by readers of the foregoing 
pages) between the constitution and activities of the Trade Union Movement within 
Ca-pitalist Democracies, compared to the multiform democracy of the Soviet Union. 
This disparity of aim is even more true in the case of the Labour and Socialist Parties 
in capitalist countries, compared with the activities of the Communist Party .in the USSR, 
with its planned, production for community consumption as the accepted economic 
structure, • 
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opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the vast 
majority of its near two hundred million inhabitants, scattered over one- 
sixth of the earth's surface ? 

I started this task with the approval and help of my life partner (also 
an Over-Eighty) because we thought it desirable that all those who are 
sincere in their avowed intention of creating a new social order within 
their own country, designed to eliminate the poverty in the midst of plenty, 
characteristic of the wealthiest and the most powerful of the capitalist 
democracies-— the United Kingdom and the United States of America- 
should study the internal organisation of the USSR so as to avoid its 
mistakes and learn from its successful experiments. Owing to Great 
Britain's unified and stabilised population and unwritten constitution 
which permits every possible alteration, the establishment of this new 
social order need not involve a violent upheaval against a despotic and 
corrupt government, as it did in tsarist Russia. Thus the British people 
will be able to avoid the crudities and cruelties inherent in a sudden and 
violent revolution, rendered more ruthless by the intervention of foreign 
powers in favour of the old tsarist regime. On the other hand, in order 
to carry out this social reconstruction, without undue delay, it will be 
desirable to study the bolder experiments practicable in the USSR owing 
to the fact that the revolutionary government swept away the remnants/^ 
of the old social order and therefore had a clear field for experiments, 
deliberately devised, to carry out their new living philosophy of scientific 
liumanism. We may discover that many of the newly formed institutions 
are not contrary to the living philosophy of the Christian religion which 
the political leaders of the capitalist democracies assure us is the foundation- 
stone of our own civilisation, but are actually more in accordance wfitli 
the precept of love thy neighbour as thyself " than the root impulse of 
profit-m.aking enterprise, each man for himself and devil take the hind- 
most 

Cooperation for a New World Order 

But this peaceful establishment of an equitable humane social wder 
has ceased to be the main purpose of this essay. The vital issues con- 
fronting the British people are, first to win the war and then to win a 
permanent peace. It is obvious that the heroic resistance, over a battle- 
front of 1600 miles, put up not only by the Red Army and Air Force, 
foilow’'ed by a successful offensive, but also by civilians, men, vromeii and 
cliildren, is helping us to win the war in a shorter time than w^-as practicable 
before Great Britain's all-out alliance with the USSR. What seems crystal 
clear, even if we beat Germany to her knees and occupy her territory and 
emancipate the conquered peoples, we shall not secure a permanent peace 
without the whole-hearted consent of the USSR, In order to obtain this 
cooperation in setting up a new League of Nations for the prevention of 
aggression, we must treat the government and people of Soviet Russia 
as equals, without any reserve arising from the deep-seated antagonism 
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....of our, .ruling class to the internal organisation of the socialist fatlierlanci 
For it is difficult to deny that during the period between the two world 
wars the ruling class of Great Britain was hostile to the coiitiniiaiice of 
' Soviet Cominunism even within the land' of its birth. In the remarkable" " 
book Ambassador Dodds' Diary — published after his death — there is 
documentary evidence that, the governments of Great Britain and tie 
U.S.A. were^ througii' their diplomatic representatives, official and 
unofEcial, trying to turn Hitler’s aggressive “ intuitions ” away from, their 
sea-bound frontiers towards the common enemy of Hitler’s Gerinaiiy and 
the capitalist democracies of the U.S.A. and the British Coniinonwealth 
of Nations — ^t-he Soviet Union. This would mean that Germany would 
have secured the enormous resources of oil, minerals and foodstufih in the 
Ufaaine and the Caucasus, and might have been able to defeat the superior 
.'-man-power of' the USSR with its one hundred and eighty million 
inhabitants. 

To-day the scene lias changed. Our great Prime Minister Churchill 
has secured national unity by the reorganisation of his Cabinet on the 
basis of close collaboration with the Soviet Union in decisively beating 
Hitler’s army in the west, recapturing the- Baltic Provinces, with a possible 
joint occupation of Berlin by the Allied armies. When this has been 
accomplished the four Great Powers — ^the United States of America, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the heroic Chinese represented by 
Blai-sliek — can render Japan powerless by bombing her cities and munition 
'factories from the Siberian airfields and' invading with armed forces 
Manchuria, and thus collaborating in throwing' Japanese armies out of 
China, 

'This new outlook entails abandoning the hostile attitude of some . 
sections of our ruling class towards the internal structure of the new’ social 
order established in the USSR. For if we fail to treat her on terms of 
equality as a democratic and freedom-loving people, how can we win the 
\var against Hitler’s barbaric hordes intent on world domination, and 
reconstruct on a democratic basis the devastated states of Denmark and 
Norway, of the Netherlands and Belgium, of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, and above all, of the downcast and humiliated inhabitants of 
the great historic Republic of France. The recent treacherous assault 
of Japan on the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
the preliminary victories of the Japanese air force in Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East Indies, is another instance of the urgent need 
of an all-out cooperation with the USSR, with our other ally China, against 
the barbarous Axis Powers. Whether we like it or not, it seems that, 
owing to the closeness of her lengthy frontiers, in the west and in the 
east, to Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union will become the paramount 
military Power in winning complete victory for the Allies. “ The whole 
' civilised world ”, said the late British Ambassador to Moscow— &r Stafford 
Oripps™-in his farewell message to the Soviet people, '' proclaims your ^ 
victories, and we, your allies, are proud to count ourselves as such. But ‘ 
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the end is not yet. The' powet'of the Na^jis is shaken but not broken. ^ . 
When victory comesj- of which we are so confident, our two nations will 
have the privilege of leading the peoples of Europe towards a civilisation 
of sanity and cooperation. Together we must march forward to that 
victory. Together we must work and plan to bring about the happier 
life which their sufferings and their patience have earned for the masses 
of humanity. . , ^ 

. B. W. 

: :feU. 1942 ■ 
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THE CONSTITUTION ' 

“By constitution we mean, whenever we speak with propriety and 
'exactness, that assemblage of laws, institutions and. , customs, derived 
from certain fixed principles of reason . .. . that compose the general 
system according to which the community has agreed to be governed.” 

IIeney St. Joim, first Viscount Bolingbroke, 

Dissertatio7i on Parlies, ll'M, ]}. JM 


CHAPTER I 


THE CONSTITUTION AS A WHOLE 

The constitution of the Soviet Union difiers, we think, from any adopted 
elsewhere during the past couple of centuries, in not having been the 
outcome of deliberate and usually prolonged study by political philo- 
sophers and jurists. At no time was there anything in the nature of 
clelibe, ration by a constituent assembly. There was no formulated outline 
or plan either of the constitution as a whole, or of the relation between 
its several parts. Even its most pro.minent feature — the broad base of 
imiiiinerable local elected councils universally known as soviets — was 
adopted, as we shall describe in the following chapter, without this ha-ving 
been thought of as the permanent base of a stable government eighteen 
months before. It is, in fact, one of the difficulties of intelligibly describing 
this coiitmuously evolving constitution that, whilst it is nowhere given 
as a whole, in any statute or official document, no part of it can be properly 
understood without having in mind all the rest. Thus, in the Soviet 
Union, what the western jurist is tempted to regard as the constitutional 
structure,, namely, “the pyramid of soviets, is plainly only a fragment of 
it, and, as some may say,' not . the most, important fragment. Whether 
hj statutory enactment or by accepted , practice, the , constitution of the 
USSR provides for the active participation of the people . in the work of 
government in more than one way. It is therefore not only man as a 
...citizen vrho is represented,... He^acts and'' votes: separately in his capacity 
as a producer. Yet again, as a consumer, he also acts and votes sepa- 
rately. And, so far as concerns the millions who are members of the 
exclusive and highly disciplined Order of Companionship styled the 
Communist Party, which undertakes the vocation of public leadership, 
we find these citizens acting and voting also in a fourth capacity, which 
.may be thought to be the most influential of all. Thus, in d(3»aling with 
the structure of the USSR, we must cast ofi, wholly and permanently, 
the obsolete idea that the constitution of a nation is to be looked for 
exclusively in some legislative enactment, ox other authoritative docu- 

I . 
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merit. We know now tkat in no nation, not even in tie United States, 
is tie wioie constitution to be found in any document just as in no 
nation, not even in tie United Kingdom, is the constitution wholly 
unwritten. Whether or not we choose to say, with Ferdinand Lassalle, 
that ''■’ the real constitution of any country is nothing more than the 
actual relationships of power we must, at any rate, always include, as 
part of the working constitution, everything that operates as such. , ...More":;,, 
over, ill the USSR, we must accept, once for all, the fact that no distinc- 
tion is made between the exercise of power that elsewhere would be called 
legislation, and that which would be deemed executive action or admiiiis- 
tration. Every organ of administration in the USSR is capable of 
legislative and of executive action. Every one of them is free to act, 
within its own area and for all who find themselves within that area, very 
much as thinks fit, so long as it does not actually contravene any action 
or decision by a superior authority. But, equally, every one of them can 
be peremptorily restrained, and may have its action vetoed and cancelled, 
by any organ occupying a superior place in the hierarchy. 

Gan we venture on a brief summary of this elusive constitution before 
embarking on the description of its various parts ? Such a sketch, whilst 
possibly suggesting more questions than it answers, may help the reader 
to understand the necessarily detailed pages that are to follow. As we 
see it, the government centred in the Moscow Kremlin is the apex of 
half a dozen pyramidal structures covering the whole of the USSR, each 
of them based, according to a common pattern, upon a vast number of 
relatively small meetings of associated citizens for almost continuous 
discussion, and for the periodical direct election of primary representative 
councils. Each of these structures rises tier after tier, through successive 
stages of councils, governing ever-widening areas and constituted by 
indirect election, up to a group which is supreme for each particular mass. 
These half a dozen culminating groups, in different combinations, and by 
more or less formal joint consultations, constitute the source of all govern- 
mental authority, whether legislative or executive. 

What are these half a dozen pyramidal vstructures 1 There is first the 
hierarchy ^ of soviets, from those of the village and the city, through the 
district (rayon) and province (oblast) and constituent republic congresses 
or conferences, up to the All-Union Congress of Soviets of the USSR, with 

^ Oixr 13 so of the term “ hierarchy ” must not be misunderstood, bio doubt the 
earliest usage, many centuries ago, was to employ this word with a theological imioli cation, 
relating to the “ heavenly host ” ; or to this or that form of church establishment or 
priestly order. In English usage the term long ago came to be applied to non- theological 
organisations, hut often with an implication of formation and control from the top. The 
use of the term in modem logic, or in contemporary science, now impiios no necessary 
ascendancy or pre-eminence, any more than any theological reference, but merely “ a 
body of perflons or things ranked in grades, orders or classes, one above another ; or 
a system or series of terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, species, etc.) 
3ised in elassincation {New Bnglidh Dictionary), It is in this purely neutral sense of 
classification, implying neither dictatorship nor popular election* that we use the term 
in this book. 
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its Central Executive Committee (TSIK) and its Council of People's 
Commissars (Soviiarkoin). In this hierarchy of soviets it is the citizen 
such who is represented* But all citizens are assumed to be also pro- 
ducers by hand or by brain, or the iion-able-bodied dependants thereoi 
A large and rapidly increasing proportion of them are actually wage or 
salary earners and members of their trade unions. All the producers, 
thus paid are represented in the trade union hierarchy, equally based on 
innumerable small local workshop or office meetings of the members of 
each of the trade unions — now 154 in number— electing re|)resentative 
councils which rise, tier upon tier, up to separate central bodies for each 
of the several unions, and, yet further, to a supreme common assembly, 
the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, acting for the whole aggregate 
of wage or salary recipients engaged in production or distribution of goods 
or services, by hand or by brain. 

There are, however, other producers who are not remunerated by wages 
or salaries but are themselves owners, wholly or in part, individually or 
jointly, of the instruments with which they work, and of the product of 
their labour. Of these owner-producers, as such excluded from the trade 
imions, there are now several classes, among which two stand out as the 
principal. These two classes, numbering together more than halt the 
active producers in the USSR, may be thought to be developing con- 
stitutionally into massive pyramidal structures parallel with those of the 
trade unions and the soviets, and formed on a similar pattern. Thus, 
there are the millions of kustar w^orkers, joined in arteU, now constituted 
as industrial cooperative societies of owner-producers (incops) wffiicli elect 
their own tiers of councils for districts and provinces, culminating in a 
:oento body at Moscow. There are equally the millions of 

members of collective farms (kolkhosi, as distinguished from state farms 
or sovkiiosi), the federal constitution of which is still only in germ, 
although it is already more developed in other instances, notably in the 
corresponding organisation of professional fishermen. 

All these producers, whether they work for wages or salary, or as 
partners sharing a joint product, have, however, in common, not only 
their’* citizensliip, acting through the hierarchy of soviets, together with 
their function of production, organised partly in the hierarchy of trade 
unions, and partly in the several hierarchies of associations of owner- 
producers, but also a separate and quite distinct interest as consumers. 
Accordiiigiy practically the whole of them — ^in 1935 fifty millions of adults 
—are united in the 45,000 country consumers’ cooperative societies in 
each of which the membership elects its own board of management, whilst 
the societies are all united in district and provincial and republic associa- 
tions, formed on substantially the common pattern of indirect election, 
and culminating in the Central. Board of Centrosoyus, specifically repre- 
senting the whole body of consumers throughout the USSR. * 

Finally, there is the remarkable Companionship or Order, termed the^^ 
Oommunist Party, whose three million adult members and candidates, 
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supported by its still larger junior organisations of Little Octobrists., 
Pioneers and Conisomols, are not abstracted from tbe several masses of 
citi:seii producers and consumers, but, on tlie contrary, whilst remaining 
citizeM, assiiiiie the function and the duty, not merely, in so far as they 
are elected or appointed to office, of serving the community as its principal 
administrators, but also, in working at the bench or in the mine, of 
coiitiiiuoiisly educating, inspiring, guiding and leading the whole people 
among whom they live and work. It is interesting to find the internal 
organisation of this Companionship or Order following the common 
pattern running through all the rest of the constitution, with its base in 
the members’ meetings of the 130,000 primary organs, and its tier upon 
tier of district and provincial and republic councils formed by indirect 
election, up to the supreme All-Union Congress of the Party, electing its 
Central Committee, which acts through its Poiitbureau, and its Org- 
bureau, and the extensive secretariat that it appoints. 

- 'Wliat are not publicly formulated are the arrangements for the con- 
stantly shifting consultations and conferences which are perpetually 
taking place, not only, at each tier, between the intermediate councils 
and officials, but also between the several supreme bodies centred in 
Moscow and among their prominent leaders.^ It is from these consulta- 
tions and conferences that emanate the streams of orders and directives ” 
required for the government of so vast a country. The power needed for 
• . administration may be generated in the innumerable meetings of electors, 
producers, consumers and members of the Communist Party, which every- 
where form the base of the constitutional structure. It is transmitted 
through the tiers of councils as by a mighty conducting cable, working, 
as it passes, the machinery of government in village and city, district 
(rayon) and province (oblast) and republic. It is this conception of an 
upward stream of continuously generated power, through multiform mass 
orgauisatioii, to be transformed at the apex into a downward stream of 
authoritative laws and decrees and '' directives ”, that is indicated by 
its inventors by the term '' democratic centralism 

If we had to name the principal distinguishing feature in this com- 
plicated constitution, unlike any other known to political science", we 
should say its ali-pervading multiformity. This was more than once 
claimed by Lenin as one of the principal merits of Soviet Communism. 
The very multiformity of the soviet administration, he said, “ is a guarantee 
of vitality : it is a pledge that the common and single aim will be success- 
fully fulfilled. The more varied, the better and the richer be the common 

^ Does not a similar “ blind spot ” exist in the visions of other constitutions given 
by the political scientists ? It is never easy to evaluate, in one generation after another, 
the transient mouldings of the constitutional structure represented by the constantly 
shifting private consultations between different ministers, different departments and 
different administrative officials ; not only with each other, but also with the Bank of 
Engiaud and the powerful associations of capitalist employers, representing, as they 
claim, ail industry and commerce ; and, even if only formally, with the leaders of the 
Ti-ade Unioii and Cooperative Movements, 
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expexiencej the truer and swifter will be the achievements of socialising 
the easier will be the practical work, and only practical work will be able 
to evolve the best methods and means of struggle/’ ^ 

' What is the cause or the explanation of this multiformity ? The 
answer is that the working constitution of the USSR has necessarily to 
cover a much greater proportion of human life than that of any capitalist ;, 
■'state, where so much is left to competitive profit-making. This ■all-: ':: 
iiicliisiveness was indicated in the '' Declaration of the Rights of the 
Labouring and Exploited Peoples ”, drafted by Lenin himself, ^ with which 
the Fundamental Law of July 10, 1918, opened. This declaration , 
announced that — 

'' 1 . Russia is declared a republic of soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants” deputies. All central and local authority is vested, in these;,,., 
soviets. , 

*^' 2. The Russian Soviet Republic is established on the basis of a free 
union of free nations, as a federation of national soviet republics. 

3. Within the fundamental aim of suppressing all exploitation of 
man by man, of abolishing for ever the division of society into classes, of 
ruthlessly suppressing ail exploiters, of bringing about the socialist 
organisation of society and the triumph of socialism in all countries, the 
Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ 
deputies further decrees : 

(a) 111 order to establish the socialisation of land, private ownership 
of land is abolished ; all land is declared national property and is handed" 
over to the labouring masses, without compensation, on the basis of an 
equitable division giving the right of use only. 

“ (b) All forests, underground mineral wealth, and waters of national 
importance, all live-stock and appurtenances, together with all model 
farms and agricultural enterprises, are proclaimed national property. 

(c) As the first step towards the complete transfer of factories, works, 
shops^ mines, railways and other means of production and of transport 
to the ownership of the workers’ and peasants’ Soviet Republic, and in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the labouring masses over the exploiters, 
the Congress ratifies the soviet law on workers’ control of industry, and 
that on the Supreme Economic Council ” ^ 

^ Quoted m Slivernik’s speech in The Ninth Trade Union Congi'ess, Moscow, 193.h 
p. 3. 

" Lenin doubtless had in mind, in emphasising collectivism, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen ” adopted by the French National Assembly in 1789, 
with its emnliasis on individualism. 

■ s SovieiRule in Russia, by W. R, Batsell, New York, 19^, p. 81. It was given in 
Molotov’s speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSIN) on January ^3, 1933, as 
reported in JIoscoio Daily News, January 29, 1933. Molotov expressly said that this 
Declaration of 1918 was %vritten by the hand of Lenin A French translation of this. 
Declaration of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People, ratified by the Third 
National Congress of Soviets ”, will be found in Um Legislation cormmmiste, by Raoul ^ 

' Labry, Paris, 1920. ■ ^ 
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The second document of this kind, formally adopted by the Central 
Executive Committee of the newly formed Union of Soviet Socialist 
Eepiihlics in 1923 , is more lengthy and may be read in the Appendix at 
tlie end of Part I. It was addressed, doubtless in recollection of the 
American Declaration of Independence, to all governments and .all 
peoples of the earth ’b Its purpose was to anno mice to the world the 
formation of the new federal state. '' From the first moment of their 
existence runs this grandiloquent announcement, '' the soviet republics 
were united by the bonds of close cooperation and mutual assistance, 
wliich subsequently assumed the form of treaties of alliance. The power 
of the workers and peasants united them into a single unit, with common 
needs, in their struggle against the attacks of foreign capitalist states, 
and against the internal counter-revolutionary attacks on the soviet form 
of society. The solidarity of the labouring masses united them in their 
common task of establishing fraternal cooperation between the liberated 
peoples. Together they emerged from the victorious proletarian revolu- 
tion, having overthrown the power of their landowners and capitalists. 
Together they passed through the dire experiences of intervention and 
blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they started the enormous 
task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of the new economic 
structure of society, after it had passed through unprecedented calamities. 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with 
all their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of alliance. 

The further development of their mutual relations and the require- 
ments of the international position have now led them to combine into 
one united state,^’ 

In the following chapters we seek to describe all the various parts of 
this constitution as they have grown, during the past eighteen years, into 
the organic structure of the hundred and seventy millions of people 
inliabiting the largest continuous geographical area in the world, com- 
prising one-sixth of the entire land-surface of the globe. ^ 

Ifc is the invariable custom in. the USSR to describe its area as one-sixth of the 
iand'Surface of the earth. In the League of Nations Statistiml Yearbook the area of the 
TJSiSB is given as 21,176,000 kilometres (of which 5,999,000 kilometres are in Euroi^e). 
The earth’s land-surface is there given as 132,520,000 kilometres, of which the USSR 
forms, accordingly, 15-981 per cent, or somewhat less than one-sixth (16,666 per cent), 
but much more than one-seventh' (14-285 per cent). We do not know whether all the 
soviet islands in the Arctic Ocean are included in the League of Nations Statistical Yearbook 
estimate. 
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MAN AS A CITIZEN 

In tHs cliapter we deai witli the part of the constitution of the USSR, 
lihe pyramid of soviets^ which was enacted as the '' fundamental law ” of 
tbeniCT" state, and has therefore been accepted by many commentators: 
as if it were the whole of the constitution. How mistaken is this view, ,, 
and to what serious errors in interpretation it leads, will appear in the 
following chapters. 

The Origin of the Soviet System 

‘‘ The soviet system it has been well said, was one of those 
innumerable creations of the human mind which seem to owe their existence 
to a fortunate historical accident. It has survived because it proved to 
be peculiarly well adapted to become the organ of that dictatorship of 
the workers which lies at the foundation of communist theory and 
practice.’"* ^ 

By the word so\det, which originally meant any kind of council , is 
now understood a comicil of delegates or deputies chosen by the workers 
employed in the several factories and other establishments in an industrial 
city or district ; or by the soldiers in the various units of an army ; or 
. by the peasants of a village or agricultural district or community ;, or, by... 
any combination of these constituent groups. Its most obvious difference.:: 
from other political entities is that it avowedly excludes the representation 
of the capitalist employers, landowners, . shop-keepers, and persons of no 
occupation, even if these are of the same tribe, race or nationality, or are 
resident within the area concerned. Soviets of this nature vrere spon- 
taneously created in May and Julie of 1905 at Ivanovo-Voznesensk and 
Kostroma to conduct strikes of textile workers.^ They seem to have 
been invented on the spur of the moment, owing particularly to the absence 
of any independent and trusted trade union. These working-class organs 
did not confine themselves to the strikes, and assumed some of the func- 
tions of the decrepit local government. It was, however, the soviet formed 
ill St. Petersburg in October 1905 that gave a lead to the rest of Russia. 
At its first meeting, on October 13, 1905, ''-it was only partly representa- 

Hoiv the Soviets Work by H. N. Brailsford, New York, 1927, p. 57. This admirable, 
Bjipretentioiis little bouk, together with its predecessor The Bussian W or Jeer Bepublic, 
New York, 1920, by the same author — though more complete and erudite volumes aro 
now available — stiif afford, in brief, the best pictures known to us of the life of the USSK. 

2 It w'as the greatest strike ever witnessed in Russia, . , , Thus it was that the 
first soviet of workers’ delegates in Russia was formed between May 16 and 18, 1906. 
For the first time the workers came forward as a class for themselves, and no longer 
under the influence of the ' democrats ’ as they had been from the time of Gapon ” {Brief 
History of Bussian by M. N", Pokrovsky, translated by D, S. Mirsky, London, 1934, vol. ii»; 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

tive, consisting as it did of the factories from only the Nevsky district. A 
proclamation was issued in its name which said : We propose that every 
factory and every trade should elect a delegate for every hundred workers. 
The delegates of each factory shall form the factory committee. The 
delegates of all the factories shall form the General Workers’ Committee 
of St. Petersburg.” ^ In the course of the next two months similar soviets 
sprang into being in a score of other Russian cities, from Reval to Baku, 
but their prompt suppression allowed no opportunity for any national 
congress of soviets to be convened. 

the summary suppression of the'hoviets of 1905 did not prevent their 
remaining in the minds of the Russian workers. When, in February 
1917, the tsarist regime fell, almost of its own rottenness, the workers in 
the Petrograd factories at once spontaneously formed a soviet, which 
did not concern itself specially with any strike, but discussed and voted 
on all matters of public interest. This example was quickly followed by 
the workers of Moscow and those of many other industrial cities. Presently 
the Petrograd soviet invited all the other city soviets to send delegates 
to constitute a congress of soviets, which appointed a standing com- 
mittee to sit and act between one congress meeting and another. Here, 
it would seem, might be the basis for a workers’ government of the whole 
state. But it does not appear that this was immediately recognised as a 
possible development nf what had been originally mere strike committeeSv ' 
The Bolshevik Party was nominally still working for the Party programme 
of 1903, which had never been revised, and which, whilst emphasising the 
full collectivism of its economic side, contemplated, on the political side, 
the substitution, for the tsarist autocracy, of nothing more novel than an 
extremely democratic parliamentary assembly.^ Lenin, it is true, at once 
recognised tlio importance of the novel form of soviets of workers’ 
deputies ” of 1905, in which he saw '' new organs of people’s power 
At the Fourth Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party, in ilpril 
I90G, a resolution w^as adopted explaining that the soviets, in the process 
of struggle, became transformed from “ pure strike organisations into 
organisations of general revohdionary struggle ”, and represented the 
embryo of revolutionary power ”, dependent for their strength and 
significance entirely upon the strength and success of the uj^rising ” 

^ Brill Hisiory of Btissia, vol. ii. p. 166. Details will be found in the Eussian work On 
the History of Soviets of Workers'’ Deputies in 1905, by P. Gorin, second edn., Moscow, 1930, 

See also, for further details, From Peter the Great to Lenin, by S. P. Turin, 1935, 

- This programme asserted that the first and immediate task put before itself by 
tlic Paissiaii Social Democratic Party is to overthrow the tsarist monarchy, and to create 
a dcnioeratio r’epublic, whose constitution would guarantee the following : 

i. The sovereignty of the people, i.e. the concentration of all supreme state power 
In the hands of a legislative assembly, consisting of the people’s representatives, and 
forming one chamber, 

“2. Unk'ersal, equal and direct suffrage for all male and female citizens, twenty 
years old or over, at all elections to the legislative assembly and to the various local 
orgatis of self-government : the secret ballot at elections : the right of every voter to be 
elected to any representative institution : biennial parliaments ; salaries to be paid to 
the people’s representatives.” 


RdLE OF THE SOVIETS 
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'lieywerCj in fact^ at first regarded, as Lenin expressed it as late as 
Fovember 20, 1915, merely as ''organs of rebellion^' {Works, vol. xviii. 

Tliere' seems, accordingly, some warrant for the suggestion of .aD. 

:■ cute CJ-ernian historian, that, whilst Lenin had long foreseen the necessity ■ 

■ f transforming the bourgeois liberal revolution into a socialist revolution,: ■: 
!id had at once recognised the soviets as the weapon for efiectiiig tliis 
[msformatioii, it was only in March 1917, on receiving in Switzerland 
: he .first authentic news of the revolution in Kussia, that lie {Lenin') ; 
aade a fateful discovery. He became convinced that the system of 
loldiers’ and Workers’ Councils — soviets — ^was the modern expression, of 
he inevitable socialist-democratic revolution. ... In the soviet Lenin 
ocognised the existence, in a weak and elementary form, of an entirely 
Lcw type of working-class government which could only be compared 
tistorically with the Paris Commune of 1871. His study of the soviet 
;onvinced Lenin that everything which Marx had said in his famous essay 
ill the constitutional and political aspects of the Paris Commune applied 
vith equal truth to the Russian soviet in 1917.” ^ 

This is why, from the moment of his arrival in Petrograd, Lenin came 
nore and more to speak of the soviets, as not only a means of checking 
ind controlling the Provisional Government, and not merely as the instru- 
nent for the approaching overthrow of that Government, but even, 
iccasionally, as the necessary basis of the new political constitution. It 
seems, however, that, right down to the actual seizure of power in October 
1917, Lenin apparently thought it better that the Bolslie^dk Party should 

o, ot commit itself definitely against a democratic parliamentary system 
IS the political instrument for the administration of the socialist state 
that he inteiidedf*^ This, however, did not prevent the launching of the 
slogan '' All Power to the Soviets ”. 

By October 1917 Lenin had become enthusiastic about the soviets not 

i Geschichte des Bohlievismus, by i.rtluir Rosenberg, 1932, translated as History of 
Bolshevism, 1934, p. 87. 

In the third of Lenin’s Letters from Afar ”, dated March 11/24, 1917, he discussed 
the rol^ of soviets as o.rgans, not merely of rebellion, but of proletarian democracy, as 
“ tl.'se government of the soviets of vrorkers’ deputies ” (Works, vol. ii. of English edition, 

p. 35). In the Fifth Letter ” he summed up that the next stage of the revolution 
must he the transfer of the state power to a new government which “ must be organised 
on the model of the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies ” (ibid. p. 62, and see 
also pp. 99, 123, 128, dated April 1917). 

- 'it is interesting to notice that, in May 1917, when Lenin was instructed to prepare 
for printing “ all the material at the disposal of the Central Committee relating to a revision 
of tile 3?aity Programme ” — ^this material consisting mainly of Lenin’s own draft of the 
proposed new programme — he left unaltered the demand for a single supreme legislative 
assembly, elected by universal direct suhrago and secret ballot, merely adding propor- 
ti<jnal representation and recall by a majority of electors. His changing opinion is 
Indicated only by the proposal to prefix a declaration asserting that “ all representative 
parliamentary institutions would gradually give place to soviets of the people’s representa- 
tives (from various classes and professions, or from various localities), functioning both as 
legislative and executive bodies 

(The old programme of 1903, and Lenin’s proposed amendments, “ written in May 
1917 ”, will be found in vol. xx, bk. i. of the English edition of Lenin’s Works, p, 353, 
The revision was not proceeded with until 1919.) 



mexely as m “ organ of rebellion or an insti’iiment ot re¥olutioii but also 
as '' a step forward in tbe development of democracy ” ; tbongli the 
teri3Q.s in wHcli be describes tbem indicate that he bad at that time a very 
inadequate vision of tbe gigantic edifice of government that was destined 
to be erected on this basis.^ Finally, when tbe uprising bad practically 
achieved success, and tbe Second All-Eussian Congress of Soviets was 
deliberating, actually within sound of tbe guns, it was decided, at bis 
instance, by a large majority, that tbe supreme power should be vested, 
not in any parliamentary assembly, but in tbe AlbEassiaii Congress of 
Soviets itself. In tbe course of its continuous session of twenty hours the 
same congress appointed a provisional workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment ”, to be known as tbe Soviet of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
to act under tbe control of tbe congress and its central executive com- 
mittee (TSIK) ; adopted Lenin’s thundering declaxations as to tbe 
immediate conclusion of peace ; tbe transfer of tbe nationalised land to 
the peasantry in usufruct ; and tbe election of workers’ committees in all 
industrial establishments ; and incidentally decided that the title of the 
new state should be the Eussian Soviet Republic.*^ 

During the next few months the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
under the presidency of Lenin, governed tbe country with a high band, 
struggling with a mass of executive business and issuing innumerable 
decrees on small matters and on great. Meanwhile some of the People’s 
Commissars and various smaM committees were discussing tbe different 
items, and drafting the clauses, of a systematic constitution.^ All these 

^ Lenin’s words are worth quoting. The soviets ”, he wrote, “ are the new state 
apparatus, which in the first place represents the armed force of the workers and peasants, 
a force which is not divorced from the people, as w'as the force of the old standing army. 

, > . Secondly, ihis apparatus represents a connection with the masses, with the majority 
of the people, that is so intimate, so indissoluble, so readily verifiable and renewable, that 
nothing like it was even approached in the former state. Thirdly, this apparatus, because 
It is elective, and its personnel is subject to recall in accordance with the will of the people 
without any bureaucratic formalities, is far more democratic than were the former ones. 
Fourthly, it represents a firm connection with the most diverse occupations, thus facilitat- 
ing all sorts of radical reforms without anj^ bureaucracy. Fifthly, it represents a form 
of organisation of the vanguard, i.e. of the most class-conscious, most energetic, more 
progressive section of the oppressed classes of the workers and peasants, whereby the 
vanguard can elevate, educate and lead in its train the whole gigantic mass of these 
classes which until now have stood absolutely outside all political life, outside history. 
Sixthly, it makes it possible to combine the advantages of paiiiamejitan'sm with the 
advantages of immediate and direct democracy, i.e. to unite, in persons of elected repre- 
seatatives of the people, both legislative and executive fmictions. Compared with 
bourgeois parliamentarism this is a step forward in the development of democracy which 
has an historical world significance ” (“ Will the Bolsheviks retain State Bower ? ” vwitten 
during October 1917 and published in the first and only number of the new issue of 
Prosveskehenie, a monthly journal. Inchrded in Lenin’s Worhs, vol. xxi. bk. ii, pp. 26-27, 
of the English edition). 

2 ^Soviet Mule in Busda, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, pp. 52-53 ; The Soviet State, by B. W. 
Maxwell, 1934, p. 18 ; History of the Mussian Revolution, by L. Trotsky, vol. ill., 1933, 
pp. 297-337**; La Revolution russe, par Fernand Grenard, Baris, 1933, chap, xii, ; Bistory 
of the Eussian Revolution, 1917--1921, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935. 

® A summary of the proceedings of this period, taken mainly from Isioria sovetskoi 
KonsUtuisii, and Osnovy sovetslcoi Konstitutsii, both by G. C, Gurvlcli, is given in Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. B. Batsell, 1929, pp. 57-65. 
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THE BASE OF THE} PYRAMID 

Liggestioiis n.eeded to be adjusted and combined, a task wMcli tlie Central 
Ixectitive Comraittee entrusted early in April 1918 to a drafting coin- 
lissioii of fifteen, among wlioni were Sverdlov and Stalin, but not Lenin 
iiriself. Wlien the Fifth. All-Russian Congress of Soviets assembled in 
'uly 1918, the draft so prepared was, without prolonged debate or serious 
liailenge, immediately adopted as the '' constitution or fiindainental 
of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet- Republic (ESSFR). 
,¥ith many minor amendments this fundamental law has remained to 
Ms day (1935) substantially unchanged ; and in 1923 its provisions were, 
n the main, adopted for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). 

The Base of the Pyramid 

The stability and permanence of a ppamid depend essentially upon 
3 he width and soundness of its base. In the USSR the electorate is at 
3 nce more widely extended and more peculiarly restricted than in any 
3 ther country ; with the net result that it constitutes by far the largest 
noting body in the world, having at least as high a proportion of electors 
bo the aduit population as the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America, whilst in the USSR a much higher percentage of that electorate 
are actual voters at elections than in either of those countries. The right 
to vote, and with it the right of eligibility for office, is avowedly based on 
active participation in socially useful work of one or other kind, by hand 
or by brain ; although not excluding those who, by age or infirmity, have 
ceased to be capable of such work. Every man or:;woman in the USSR::; 
who is not included in one or other of the legally disqualified categories 
finds himself or herself, at the early age of eighteen/ automatically entitled, 
to vote, and to be elected to any position. The student of other electoral 
systems will be struck by the inclusiveness of this franchise. Apart from 
sheer incapacity to get to the meeting, there are practically none of the 
usual impediments to the actual exercise of the vote. Unlike every other 
political system, Soviet Communism, does not exclude from its electorate 
residents living within its borders merely because they are of alien birth 
or nationality/ There is no disqualification by sex or marriage ; by 
illiteracy or inability to speak or read any particular language ; or by 
religious belief or lack of religious belief. Nor is there any requirement 
of independent occupancy or period of residence, which elsewhere so often 
excludes the mass of actually serving soldiers and sailors, domestic 
servants, lodgers in other people’s houses and residents in hotels, boarding- 

^ The minirnmn age qualifying for the electoral franchise in different countries ranges 
from IS to 25. The only countries, besides the USSR, allowing people of 18 to vote 
(and then men only) are Turlvey, Argentina and (if married) Mexico. The minimum age 
for eligibility for elective office ranges from 18 (USSR only) to as much as 30. Ko 
country in the world has yet thought of denying the franchise on the grounds of old age ” 
{Theory and Practice of Modem Government, by Herman, Finer, 1932, vol. i. p?*415}. 

^ See p. 18 for an instance of an American citizen being allowed to vote. Among 
the members elected in January 1935 to the Moscow City Soviet is an American citizen 
(a negro). 



The Categories of the “ Deprived ” 

Oa tKe other hand, there is compiled and publicly posted, in each 
electoral area, a list of local residents belonging to certain specified classes 
from whom both the right to vote and eligibility for elected office, and 
equally for trade union and consumers’ cooperative society membership, 
are statutorily withheld. “ The following persons ”, enacts the “ Funda- 
mental Law ” of the ESFSR,^ which has formed the model for the laws of 

^ Tlie ‘‘ InBiriictions for the Election of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses”, 
dated October I, 1034 (printed in Izvestia, October 5, 1934), provide express^, in the final 
paragraph of Article 14, that foreign “ workers ’’ have the right to vote ; and that foreign 
specialists ” may be granted the right to vote if they are loyal to the soviet power, 

3 Enndameiitai Law of- the RSFSR,, ratified by the Fifth Congress, July 10, 1918, ■ 
fourth section, chap. Ixiv. ; The Soviet^ State, by B. W. Blaxweli, 1934, pp. 31-34 ; Soviet 
liuU in Ihisaia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 92. This article was slightly modified m 
wording in 1925 and 1929 (becoming chap. Ixix.), as given in French in UESS : La 
.Fedemtkvi sovietique et ses republiques, by Andre Pierre, Paris, 1932, p. 26, and in the 
Annmvre diplomatique ioi WBZ {'M.obgow,19ZZ). 

The decided cases show the following as held to be ‘‘ deprived ” : “ Fanners, stock- 
raisers and mechanics who employ labour to an extent that enlarges their business bejmnd 
that; of a toiler; agriculturists and stock-raisers who also have trade and industrial 
establishments such as mills or shops with motor equipment, or those who manage them 
with permanent or seasonal outside help; persons who rent out complicated farm 
machinery and motor equipment; owners of large fishing- vessels who rent them out; 
persons who loan money on security of stock, machinery, etc . ; persons who oha,rge a 
land rent which is considered by rayon tax commissions as exorbitant ; persons who rent 
orchards or vineyards for purposes of exploitation (exceptions may be made when the 
tax commission does not consider the rents high enough to impose the unified individual 
and agricultural tax) ; owners and renters of undertakings who distribute work to indi- 
viduals to he done at home, or lease or sub-lease these undertakings to a second party ; 
private traders, Jobbers and middlemen, renters and owners of undertakings of factory- 
plant dimensions ; former officers and officials of the White Armies and leaders of counter- 
revolutionary bands ; all employees and agents of the tsarist police, especially of the 
corps of gendarmes, and ail persons who were directly or indirectly connected with the 
former police ; ministers and officials of the old regime ; members of the imperial family ; 
former members of the prison staffs ; leaders of the nobility ; members of the prosecuting 
staffs and those who have held commanding positions in disciplinary battalions ; former 
and present employees of religious cults ; persons who have been exiled in an adminis- 
trative manner for the duration of their exile and those who have been deprived of the 
franchise by judicial process, and persons in penal institutions ” [The Soviet State, bv 
B, Wh Maxwell, 1934, pp. 32-33). 

The latest statement of the categories of the “ de}p>rived ” is that contained in the 
‘‘ Instructions for the Election of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, dated October 
I, 1934, and printed in Izvestia, October 6, 1934. 




^ Soviets, Congresses of Soviets and Ispolkoms, being Materials for the Study of the 
Soviet Administration (Russian), Moscow, 1924, p. 7. ■ ■ ■ , ^ 
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ilie. constituent republics as well as for tliat of tlie federation (USSR), 
iwe neither' the vote nor the right' to be elected, even if they ■' 
included within ' on, e of the abovennentioned categories [of persons 
.tied to the franchise] : 

''' (a) Persons employing hired labour for the sake of profit. 

' '! (?>) Persons living on income not derived from their own kborir, 
B'l h as interest on capital, income from industrial enterprise, landed 
p perty,- etc. 

: 'h(c) Private business men and trade commercial agents. 

, : '"(ri) Monks and clergymen of all religious denominations. 

[e) Employees and agents of the former police, or of the special 
g idarm.e corps and secret police, and members of the former ruling 
i aasty of Russia. 

(/) Persons legally recognised as mentally deranged or imbecile, as 
^ 11 as, those 'under .guardianship.. 

'' (g) Persons convicted of ' infamous or mercenary crimes ’ for a 
f dod fixed by judicial sentence, according to law.’’ 

The percentage of members of these '' deprived ” categories has varied 
£ 3atly from time to time and from locality to locality. In ten districts 
( 32ds) of Pensensky gubernia in 1922, in which there were 892,244 
E ictors, it was found by a statistical enquiry that the total number of the 
' ieprived ” was 9186, or just over 1 per cent of the electorate. Among 
i em were 2070 traders and middlemen, 1187 rentiers and 581 employers, 

! aking a total of 3838 (two-fifths of the total exclusions) deprived ” 

I i grounds of econoni'ic class. There were 1814 clergy and 1420 former ' 
embers of the Tsar’s police, making a total of 3234 (one-third of the.' 
cclusions), disqualified on accoiint of professional occupation. Finally 
lere were 1750 excluded by judicial sentence for crime, and 564 for 
nsoiindness of mind.^ On the other hand, it is alleged that in Leningrad, 
liev and Moscow there used to be, ten years ago, more than 10 per cent 
f the , electorate in the deprived ” categories. 

Of the numbers formerly excluded from the suffrage, many have died 
md others have been enfranchised by successive acts of leniency. At 
I'st the disqualification applied equally to persons who had at any time 
►elonged to these categories but had ceased to do so, and also to the 
ponses and to the sons and daughters of such persons. But it has for 
ome years been possible for the local electoral commissions to remove 
rom the list of the disqualified the sons and daughters who could show 
hat they are engaged in socially useful work, and have completed five 
/ears’ service in it. Recent laws and election instructions have now 
idrnitted to the franchise all persons otherwise qualified who have reached 
die age of eighteen since 1925. A similar' opportunity of escape, may be 
jiven to older persons who have been for five, years occupied in productive 
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and socially necessary labour, and bave proved tbeir loyalty to the soviet 
power, at the discretion of the local commission responsible for the manage-’ 
meat of the elections, by whom the list of disqualified local residents is 
anmialiy prepared.^ This local discretion is said to be now exercised 
with reasonable leniency, each person being dealt with according to what 
are deemed his present merits in the way of socially useful occupation. 

The result is that the numbers disqualified have been steadily declining, 
partly owing to statutory amendments, partly as a consequence of the 
trend of decisions on cases made the subject of appeal, and partly owing 
to the increasing leniency of the local electoral commissions,^ The latest 
statistics as to the deprived ’’ that we have seen relate to the soviet 
elections of 1931 and were stated to cover between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the whole USSR. Of the total population over eighteen an average of 
3*9 per cent were disqualified, as compared with 4*9 per cent at the elec- 
tions of 1929. In the cities the faE had been from 8*6 to 4*9 per cent, 
whilst in the rural districts it was from 4*1 to 3*7 per cent.® No fewer 
than 28*4 per cent of those deprived in the cities, and 43*4 per cent 

^ By the “ Instructions for the Blection of Soviets and Delegates to tlie Congresses 
dated October 1, 1934 (printed in IzvesHa^ October 5, 1934) it is made clear that former 
kulaks working in tlie gold and platinum industry may be reinstated in tkeir right to vote 
after tliree years of productive labour ; and udarniki among them even earlier. 

- A recent careful enquiry into decided cases “ shows that . . . the foilowiiig classes 
have the franchise : fishermen and peasants who sell the product of their toil in the open 
market : owners of all kinds of undertakings such as dailies,, etc., who do not employ 
outside labour or distribute w^'ork to individual households : mechanics who do not 
employ outside iabonr, or who employ only two apprentices and one journeyman and 
soil tlie product of their owm toil only on the open market : persons who live on the 
winnings of state lotteries or interest on state bonds or savings 'which are deposited in 
state savings banks : persons who receive aid 'from friends and relatives abroad, or 
insurance benefits from abroad : invalids of toil and war who are conducting small busi- 
nesses ; janitors, bollriiigers and similar employees of churches, and, strange as it may^i 
seem, members of [church] councils : members of the free professions who perform public 
useful labour, and children of those who have been disfranchised but who have come of 
age since 1925, who may have been as minors dependent on their parents but who are 
not perforniiog useful w’ork, although they still may be living with their parents ’’ (The 
Soviet State, by B. IV. Maxwell, 1934, p. 32). 

The following table shows how each category contributes to the total : 


Percentage of Total Disguailfications 


Category 


111 Cities 


In E,m’al Areas 


Employers . . 

Unearned incomes . . . 

Traders . 

Clergy .... 
Eormer police 
Unsound mind ; 

Judicial sentence , 
.Deiiendants of above over 18 


From Report of Presidium of Central- Executive Committee (TSIK) of AU-Union Congress 
of Soviets, 1931 ; see summary -by laasaa Teper, in American PolUical Science Review, 
October 1932. . ,■ , - 



THE VILLAGE MEETING 


See y/ie Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb, 1907. 


those “ deprived ” in the rural areas, were dependants over eighteen 
“ deprived ” husbands or parents. The decline is continuing. Co\mt- 
t by families, it is doubtful whether the exclusions, apart from unsound 
nd or judicial sentence, now average, in the rural areas, as many as 
per cent of the families ; or, in the cities, as many as 2 or 3 per cent 
the families. “ In 1934 ”, declared Molotov to the Seventh All-Union 
ingress of Soviets, “ there were 2-5 per cent disfranchised persons from 
long the entire adult population, which amounts to a little over two 
illions. Compare that with the total number of voters to the Soviets, 
lich amounted last year to 91 million persons.” Within another decade 
is anticipated that practically all those “ deprived ” on grounds of 
■esent or former occupation, together with their sons anct daughcers, 
ill, with one exception, have disappeared from the lists.^ The net 
suit of the enfranchisements and disqualifications is now a colossal and 
rer-rising electorate, which in 1935 reached 91 millions of men and 
omen, being 55 per cent of the census population i an electorate ot 
hich some 85 per cent actually participates in the voting, and which 
icreases at the rate of more than two millions per annum.® 


The Village Meeting 

Whilst the electoral franchise is the same in the village in the city, 
he methods of election necessarily difier. We take the village meeting 
jst, not only because it represents three-quarters of the whole population 
f the USSE, but also because it is tj-pically Eussian in its characteristics. 

The village meeting represents probably the oldest constitutional form 
n Eussia ; and, as in various other countries, it antedates alike repre- 
entative assemblies and statute law. Like the English parish vestry 
neeting of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries,® and its seventeenth- 
lentury offspring, the New England town meeting, the village meeting 
n Eussia cannot be shown to have had any statutory origin. Whilst it 
las been legally regulated and restricted from time to time, and also has 
lad additional functions assigned to it, there has never been any precise 

^ The exception is that of the priesthood. Whether or not the number of ministers 

religion continues to shrink, we cannot anticipate that they will entirely disappear 
:rom the USSR, nor can we speculate as to the possibility of a change of soviet policy 
.’iben all anxiety about the continuance of the soviet regime has passed away. 

2 After each general election, the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) publishes a ' 
report (Ossnovnye itogi raboty Pravitelstva). The latest totals (in round numbers) are 
as under : ' 



Electorate 

Voters 

Percentage of 
Electorate 

1927 

77,800,000 

39,000,000 

50*2 

1929 

81,300,000 

1 51,600,000 

63*5 

1931 

85,900,000 

1 60,900,000 

70*9 

1934 

91,000,000 

77,000,000 

85*0 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM 
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toTOrds impressing ike:., audience,, .and especially, .tliose, meinbei’s wkG.liave: 

been or wlio are likely to be elected to tke soviet ; and wlio are expected 
to be present to supply information and to answer questions. Tlie village 
meeting may pass resolutions in tke nature of suggestions or instructions 
on any subject whatsoever, addressed either to the village soviet or to 
any higher authority. Thus the meeting may voice the popular desire 
for a public bath-house or a village hall, or for the establishment or closing 
.■of the' government vodka shop.^ Ail. this .helps to make the disciissioii 
"interesting. Whether or not the. resolutions are carried out, they have 
always to be forwarded to the rayon soviet, and the}^ may be sent to any 
■■ .other authorities concerned' ; and their repetition in the same or.i.n other, 
localities becomes influeiitiaL 

that the working constitution of the USSR— taking, 
,::'for-the.- moment', only that part of it which lives in the villages and'.'.iS' 
represented in the pyramid of soviets — is rooted in an almost inconceivable 
amount of public discussion, in literally a million or two of small local 
meetings in the course of each year. Whether or not the vociferous 
debaters at these imnimerabie meetings get all the attention they desire, 
the political student will note, not only the amount of political education, 
but also the sense of continuous participation in public administration 
that such discussions create. 

We have not ourselves had the opportunity of attending any village 
election meetings ; and w’e have found hardly any detailed description 
by eye-witnesses. But the following, by a competent American observer, 
gives what we believe to be a characteristic sketch. 

I was present ’h writes Kaii Borders, at the election at Maslov 
Kixt ^ in 1926, and even voted (for all resident workers of the country 
above the age of eighteen are eligible to vote whether actually Russian 
citizens or not). ... As soon as the registration of those present was 
verified, the meeting opened with a speech by an organiser from the county 
centre. The visitor urged the selection of good, honest workers to the 
soviet, and particularly asked that some women be elected ... A 
caucus had previously prepared a complete list of candidates for the thirty- 
six places on the soviet, and this slate was first ofiered in toto to the 
assembly. With very slight parley this overture was almost imaniniously 
rejected, and it was decided to make nominations from the floor. . . . 
One by one the names were shouted up to the secretary, who entered 
;:them as candidates. Sometimes a few identifying remarks were made, 

^ We have been told tliafc, in one case in which a resolution to close the vodka shop 
was carried, the women electors rallied at the next meeting and got it reversed — not 
because they approved of the men’s drinking habits, but because they thought the closing 
would only load to the men journeying, or sending their wives, to the nearest vodka 
shop 16 versts away I 

• ^ ^ Village Life under the 8oviet$, hy Karl Borders, New York, 1927, pp. 111-115, The 

author is an American graduate,' who spent over a year in the USSE, after long experience 
; of Bussians in Chicago. \ 

Maslov Kut is a viEage in the rayon of ;ArchangeIskoe in the. North Caucasus, with a 
^ population of 3600 in 750 houses or^ courtyards.., ; , ■ ' ■ , : 
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j_^.art .all of tlioso: suggested were- well kiiomm. .and Boeder 
110 such introduction. . . . The wish of the voter, as of old, is expressed 
'hy' tlierraising of the hand. ' ' hTeaiiy a hundred years ago- the Tsar's go ve,rii~, ' : 

:': -iae:Qt attempted to introduce, the hallot-box in the village as.semblies,,;'-: 
.-.but -.the peasants called it playing marbles ^ a.nd would have iiotliiiig.-'to,;, 
do with it. .Again ..the soviets have simply used an ancient custom, and 
have, not invented, one- for the .occasion. It is true that this open nietliod-.': ■■ 
- of voting, mahes clear the, political persuasion of the voters. But in this; ■- 
.instance it seemed to deter freedom of expression very little. The little " 
.'.:'l:)loc, of richer, peasants voted together as a man. The few women, stood/,' 
'■.-inaiiMly by the members of their sex who were nominated. The whole '' 
yard turned against the candidates ofiered from the workers of the sovkhos, 
"reflecting clearly the effects of the land dispute between the village and,' 
the government farm which had been hanging in the courts for many 
^-months. Hour after hour the process moved, on in the Eussian wayf;: 
'■Asdii the old village Mir, discussion ran -free and high. . . . At, times, a; 
candidate was asked to mount the verandah so that he might be seen 
by all. One was pronounced too young. Others were refused election 
on the basis of their indifferent records. The kulaks voted solidly against 
the women. My own political enthusiasm waned after two or three 
hours . . . but the villagers . . . used the rest of the mid-winter day to 
select the whole quota of candidates and the auditing commission, which 
by law must be chosen separately at the time of the general election. 
The final result showed that of the thirty-six members elected to the 
.soviet three were women, five communists- and 'remainder non-Partyr 
peasants of the village. ... On the whole, one is impressed with the 
essential democracy ’ of these . . . meetings, and is certainly not aware 
of any intimidation on the part of the authorities. There is an intimacy 
about the smaller unit of the village, with its old-entrenched families, 
that makes little political hoodwdiildng possible. . . . Certainly the great 
emphasis on getting out the vote does not argue for the wddely believed 
fiction that the communists are afraid of the will of the peasant. The 
daily conduct of public business is the only form of politics in which the 
peasant is interested.'' 

The total number of rural electoral areas electing selosoviets was 
officially stated in 1931 as 71,780 when the number of villages and hamlets 
was given as 599,890, so that, on an average, eight or nine of these were 
united in each selosoviet. The village in some parts of the USSR has 
usually only a few hundred inhabitants, whilst in other parts it runs up 
to as many as 10,000.^ But it may be doubted whether throughout this 

3- “ The agricuitnral population of the USSR is settled mostly in %^iliages. Isolated 
farms are fonnd only in the northern and north-western regions of the Union ; generally 
speaking, in the forest districts north and north-west of the Macksoil zone^. Here the 
population is settled on isolated farms or in small villages. The average popniation of 
the roral villages in these regions is small, about 100 persons ; in some regions a little ' 
below (70 to 90) ; and in some regions a little above (120 to 150). But in the Macksoil 
area, there are very few Isolated farms, and villages are- larger. Here the average- size of,,. 
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bilge territory there is any exact or complete eniiirieration of the separate 
settlements or hamlets. Wherever a new settlement arises in a previously 
unsettled part of the forest or the steppe, the inhabitants spontaneously 
begin meeting to discuss their local afeirs, and they nia.y presently obtain 
recognition as a separate voting-place for the selosoviet in the area of 
which they reside. Indeed, it is the practice, as outlying hamlets grow 
up apart from the main village, for the electoral commission itself spoil- 
taiieously to arrange for them to have separate meetings a,t wliicli to elect 
their owni quota of the village soviet. For the RSFSR, wdiich has 53,00(1 
village soviets, or live-sevenths of the wdiole, we have been iiiioriiied that 
the number of such separate curia or election points w'as, in 1929 
275,000 as compared with 207,000 in 1927. The niimbcr increases 
aniiiially with the constant growth of population. Tims, it may be 
assumed that, for the whole USSR, the total mimbei of separate meetings 
simultaneously electing members of village soviets^ in 1935 must be somevi 
thing like 400,000, plainly the most extensive electoral machinery known 
to political science. The total number of iiienibers elected To village,' 
r: soviets was , stated in 1932 to have increased from 1,112,000 in 1927 to- 
1,510,800 in 1932. In 1935 it will approach nearer to two millions : a 
colossal representation of r ural opinion by direct popular election ! 

Adniinistmt/ion by the Village Soviet 

It is difficult to discover and to describe, in terms of British and Ameri- 
can constitutional usage, either the exact degree of legal autonomy or 
the customary sphere of action of the 70,000 selosoviets of the USSR. 

print as an appendix to this volume a recent formulation of their 
statutory duties.^ The Soviet Government is not content that the village 

a village is from 400 to aOO inhabitants. In Ukraine, liowever, the typical village has 
from 1000 to 2000, or from 2000 to 5000 and from 5000 to 10,000. Large villages are 
characteristic of all the biacksoil zone, jjarticularly of the xn’airie regions. The villages 
in the regions of new colonisation, such as Western Sii)cria, often are large, with about 
1000 to 2000 inhabitants. Of the new regions of colonisation, only in the dry steppes of 
central Asia are small villages typical, perhaps ])ecauso here the native population is semi- 
' nomadic, and crop raising is of secondary importance ” {Agrindhiral Russia and ihe Wheal 
Prohh?n, by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Stanford University, California, 1932, pp. 33-41). 

There is noticeable a tendency to take out of the areas of the %-'illage soviets (selo- 
soviets) a considerable number of more or less urbanised or industrialised places, either 
as containing a large proi>ortion of wage or salary earners, w^hether in isolated factories 
or %yorksho3>s, motox’-tractor stations, collective farms,(kolk]iosi) or state farms (sovkiiosi). 
or as suburban disi-ricts destined to be more closely connected with the rapid!}* growing 
cities. These abstracted areas have their own elected soviets, and choose their own 
delegates either directly to the rayon soviet (ispolkom) or to the soviet of the neighbouring 
city, at the rate of one for every sixty electors (equal to about 115 population). 

^ Decree of February 7, 1 930, of USSR TSIK : included in RSFSR decree of January 1, 
1931, and in corresponding decrees of the other constituent republics. For an able 
, • summary sm The Soviet State, by B, W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 83-99. 

Note chat a new election of the whole selosoviet is to be held {«.) if more tiian half 
, the elected members have resigned or left the district, and there is an insullicient number 
of candidates ’’ (substitutes) ; (6) if two-thirds of the members request a new election ; 

' (c) *Tf a selosoviet does not follow the proletarian class-policy, or if it includes in its 
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soviet.slioiilil dea-l only witli tlie questions of local or village imjxsrkiiioe ; 
and tlie newest decree insists tliat every setesoviet slaoiild consider and 
discuss also affairs of rayoiij oblast, republic and even USSR iiiiportaiiee. 
It is laid down, in a general way, that, within its territorial limits, the 
villa, ge soviet has coiiti’oi of the execution by. all citizens and ofliciiiis of 
the laws and iiistriictioas of the government. The village so^det is to 
prevent all intcTferciice with the execution of the- measures taken by the 
central government, or with the policy . from time to time prescribed 
The villa, ge soviet ma,y, within its wide competence under tlie statute, 
issue o])ligat()ry ordinances and impose adimnistrative penalties and fines. 
It may establish village courts, with jurisdiction over disputes as to 
property or conditions of employment and over petty ofteiices. And the 
viJhige soviet is expressly directed to support the^grejit voluntary associa- 
tion, elsewhere described, having for its object the widest possible par- 
ticipation’ of the whole population in the . measures taken for national 
. defence. But perhaps ■ the most interesting enlargement of the sphere 
: of the village soviet is the range of duties assigned to it in connection 
with the nevdy developed kolkliosi or collective farms within its area. 
The village soviet is to instruct, to supervise, to inspect, to audit, to insisf 
on the fulfilment of all obligations, and on obedience to all laws and 
regulations. Moreover, it is equally part of the duty of the village soviet 
to keep an eye on the operations of the state manufacturing and trading 
departments in its locality, and on those.'of.thef consumers^ cooperative 
'societies, in order that the village customers 'ma^y. not be baul.ke'd.v in 
.■getting wiiat they desire, and so failing to swell the receipts by their.' 
purchases.^ Within the village itself, t]ie.re is practically nothing that 
the. soviet may not organise, reg'ulate or provide at the public expense, 
from roads and water supplies, ' through clubhouses and dance floors, 'iip 
to schools., theatres and 'hospitals. 

To the British reader, accustomed to the narrow, range of work allowed 
to the parish or rural district council, the lengthy and varied catalogue of 
duties proscribed for the local authority of the viila-ge in the Russian 
steppe. or Siberian forest will seem absurdly pretentious, all the more so 
when he is told by the soviet jurists that wutliin the village the selosoviet 
is '' sovereign ” ; meaning tliat nothing which it does requires the sanction 
of any higher authority before it is put in operation.^ This does not look 


iiiembersliip people who do not adhere to the above policy, or if it has manifested a general 
inactivity ” (decree of January 1, 1931). 

^ The People’s Commissar of Finance for the RSFSR — ^the Chancellor of the Exchequfc-)r 
for a, rei>iiblic of more tlian a hundred million inhabitants, w^ho happens to be a woman 
(Varvara Nikolaievna Yakovleva)— called attention, in her “ Budget speech ” to the^ 
Central Executive Committee of the RSFSR;, to the financial deficit; and insisted on 
the need, not for reductions in public expenditui^Amtlor greater attention by the txovern- 
Blent trading departments and the consu,inorfe’ cooperatives to the deshes of their customers, 
so as to increase the receipts. “ Tlm'hical savieta-.’h. ah® declared, “ will have to watch 
more carefully the worh of the trade org^nfsatw'nt^'' (MoscowlOaily NewSt December 20, 1933). 

® Or, as an American author put|iit),>‘.‘cfche village sopet is the highest governmental 
organ within a given territorial limit 8taU^ by B. W. Maxw^ell, 1934, p. 89).'' 
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as if tlie Soviet (jovernmeiit, was afraid of tlie peasant, or distrustful of 
popular democracy ! Nor^-does the Government seem to grudge any 
amount of public expenditure on raising the standard of life of the mass 
of the people. Every public department at the republic capital, or at 
Moscow, is, in fact, genuinely eager to stir all the 70,000 village soviets 
into the utmost public activity. Far from wanting to concentrate every- 
, thing in the ministerial commissariats of the USSB, or even in those of 
the several constituent republics, the widest scope is given to each of the 
directly elected councils of the 70,000 villages between the Baltic and the 
'iPacific, to do all it can, for its own people. The view taken by the central,: 
authorities is that it is only by the widely dispersed eSorts of the local 
. 'bodies — in fact,, only by the active participation of the people themselves.:. , 
in their incessan tmeetings which the village soviet obeys — that the 
frightful social backwardness of the countryside can. be, within this 
gemmfjion, overcom.e. The government of the USSE is perhaps unique 
among goverimients in 'this determined refusal to postpone rural social 
reform to a distant future. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that the immense catalogue of 
duties decreed in 1930, and recited summarily in Appendix IT of 
..■Part I, ' are actually being performed by the. 'village soviets. Probably,' 
. no selosO'Viet is dealing with all the matters prescribed, and the majority,,,,, 
-'■are do,ing but little. What is significant is that they are all empowered",’ 
to ta.ke any action they choose in all these directions ; and that they are 
being frequently exhorted to use this liberty to make their own decisions. 
Thus, what even the downtrodden Russian peasant is gradually acquiring 
is a sense of political freedom. 


Administrative Safeguards 








The student of administration will ask how the Soviet Government 
can afiord to allow this unprecedented freedom to 70,000 village councils, 
without such safeguards as prior enquiry and sanction, a statutory maxi- 
mum for local expenditure and a limit to local taxation ; withoirt even 
an official expert audit or the requirement of a report. And this in a 
country supposed to be enveloped in red tape ! The answer is to be 
found in the characteristic soviet constitution about to be described. 
The principle may be summed up as freedom to err, subject always to 
;,,;Veto and reversal by superior authority. Any decision or action by the 
village soviet will be, when it is heard of, summarily vetoed and reversed 
whenever it has contravened any specific prescription or action by any 
higher authority. Moreover, 'any decision or action by the village soviet 
may be vetoed and reversed by-a^high^er authority, such as the ispolkom, 

; , or executive committee of :;&e-‘rayon, an'C'will certainly be so treated by 
the^highest constitutional ':autEdril^%TbhCconstE^^ republic or of the 
Soviet, Union, if it is thought, td be serimi^y inconsistent with, or incon- ’ 
veidently obstructive of,, tie . policyf;M%'down by superior authority* 
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And there is a further safeguard. Although there may be, as yi*!,.. less 
than 100,000 cells of the Communist Party among the 400,000 village or 
hamlet separate meetings — ^there miist, in fact, be a large niiBiber of 
electoral points at which there sits not even one member of the Pa,rf-y 
or a single Comsoiiiol— yet the Party influence is widespread. Party 
guidance will not long be wanting if any village soviet shovfs signs of 
going 0 , stray ; and the advice and instruction given by inspector or iither 
olhcial, or even by a 'visitor wdio is a Party member, will, if unheeded, in 
due course be supported and enforced by superior mitliority. And 
although a large proportion of the 400,000 electoral meetings must be 
■ uncontrolled by the presence of even one Party member or Comsomol, it . 
.is ^■.significant of the character and popularity of the Party that, out. of 
59,797 village soviets at the 1931 election, 35,151 chose a Party member as 
/elected president, who is always a member of the local presidium, whilst 
others elected a Oomsomol A 


The Village Executive 


.,'■■.■■, :Just'.''.as. the 'Mir had-its.starosta, so the selosoviet has its president,'./ 
with other executive officers, in addition to the secretary (who may or 
may not be a member of the soviet) whom it appoints. These executive 
officers, by a recent decree, are to number one for every seventy-five 
households in areas of complete collectivisation, and one for every fifty 
houseliolds in areas of incomplete collectivisation. They are appointed 
by the soviet for a term of two or three months, the persons c|ualified"as:' ' 
electors and under fifty in the case of men, and under forty-five in the;.’ 
-case of women, ■ being taken by rotation. If they are members of a 
kolkhos, or collective fa,rm, or employed in any public oflice at a wage 
or salary, they are entitled to take '' time off '' for their public service 
under the selosoviet without loss of income. Others .may receive pay 
for their term of service at a rate fixed by the soviet ; a tax to cover the 
expense being levied upon all persons in the village who are disqualified 
from holding the office, either as being for one or other reason clisfraiioliised 
or disqualified by judicial sentence from holding positions in state institu- 
tions, or else as awaiting trial for some criminal offence. The duties of 
these village executives are to keep order ; to protect public property ; 
to keep open the highways and supervise sanitation ; to report all ffiola* 
tions of law, and to carry out the decisions of the village courts ; as -well 
as to perform any other functions that the soviet may put upon them. 

The soviet is required b}" decree to appoint besides its ispolkom, or 
executive committee, also ^ a number of sections or committees to deal 
with separate parts of the work, and it is strongly urged to associate with 


^ lieport of Central Electoral Commission of the USSR on the elections to' the soviets 
ill 19S1, and composition of the organs of power, p. 9 (in Russian). 

^ In large villages, where the soviet consists of more than fifteen members, it appoints 
a, presidium instead of an ispolkom. ' 
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its own members on tHese 'sections a large proportion of the village resi- 
'“dents. This is in accordance, with the fundamental principle of Soviet 
-:€oiiimiiiiism . of . ensuring ' the . participation ■ in government-; of as,, large a 
proportion of the people as . possible. ; : It is left to the legislatures of the 
several constituent republics-'to prescribe exactly ’which sections iniist be 
appointed. In the ESFSR it is ordered that every selosoviet shall appoint 
at least seven sections, for agriculture/ women’s w^ork and interests, 

■ 'education, cultural developments, ...finances,' trade and.' cooperatives,, ,,a'ii,d;,' 
finally, for the general communal life. '■ In the numerous settlements,, or,; 
hamlets apart from the main village and entitled to elect their own quotas, , 
to the village soviets, settlement sections are to be appointed. In additioii,: 
selosoviets appoint special committees to deal with particrilar collective'', 
farms, or to collect taxes, and also such officers as statisticians, harvest' 
controllers, etc. Over and over again the decrees insist on the' .duty pit': 
the soviets to incite, persuade and press the apathetic, toiling masses, and 
particularly the women, to take interest in public affairs,., to join the 
sections, to attend the meetings, and to vote.' Village 'and settlement ,' 
meetings are to be held every fe.w- months.': '..Three^ times, a year must the, 
soviet render an account of its- stewardship' to specially ' CD,n veiled meetings' 
which every elector is urged to attend. 

At first the village soviets had' no separate budget, and their rec.'eipts" 
^.a'lid expeiidit'ure formed part of the budget of the volost (now ray on) d- 
-v.-Now" each selosoviet is ordered to make its own budget in the, way pre-/ 
scribed by tie constituent republic. In the RSFSR it is ordered that: the.', 
village budget must include the expenditure of the soviet on all its func- 
tions or duties ; and the mere recital of its liabilities for maintenance and 
repair of every conceivable public concern wdtliin the village territory is a 
reminder to the soviet itself of how diverse those functions and duties 
actually are. Its revenues include the income derived from, local public 
property and enterprises, the local taxes and dues collected within the 
village territory, including the agricultural tax and contributions to local 

^ As recently as 1025, in six important districts, only about 13 per cent of the seio- 
soviets had ihek budgets. ^ : 
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"District 

Total Xnmher 
of Selosoviets 

XuinbfT of i 
,. them having j 
Budgets 

North Caucasus ' ,. ■■ ■ / : 

. 191.h ■' ' 

:■ 2'52^-'vb'"l 

Viadimirsk 

", 1411. 

''.'"■.'■',71', 

Staiiugradsk . .■ . . . .V . ’ 

, ■ 926 

m ''''..-"A 

Brifesk. :', 

/.'■■■ :':698' ^ : 

66 ■ 

German Volga 

'^''287 

287 ■ 

Nortliz-Bvinsk.'','; .V;'." 

236^';, 
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revciixies under Tiirioiis laws and agreements wdtii the state, tiie ccwi- 
siitiieiit republic and the collective farms ; and lastly, the “ self-ai-seh*- 
iiieiits ” levied by the village soviet itself. These latter require tiie 
majority decision of a special meeting at wdiich not fewer tha,!i 50 pei: 

of the entire electorate must be present. The assessments most- 
frequently levied are, we are informed, those for the building and .main- 
tenance of educational, health and cnltnral institutions ; the improvement 
of comroiiiiicatioiis by roads ; veterinary and other agricultural institu- 
tions ; lire protection; public baths and water supply from wells and 
ponds ; the provision of a new burial-ground ; and the employiiieiit of a 
village watclimaii. The inforination is that the number of village soviets 
actively undertaking local woih, and the aggregate revenue and expendi- 
ture of the village soviets in the USSR, are both increasing aiimially by 
.leaps . and ' boiindsd- 

As is usual in the Soviet Union, it is .the spirit in which the village is. 
dealt w.itli that is more important than .the language of the laws.- "We 
cannot : sum up our description of the organisation and activitievS of the' 
village so.viets' better than by. quoting at length from an address by ,M. .1,.., 
.lUihnin,.-. the president of the Central Executive Committee (TSI.K)'.'of 
the ^USSR, to :. amonfenxmee^ chairmen ■■. of village soviets- of the -western 
province of the RSFSR in 1933. It is "b he declared, no easy task to 
lead a village soviet. You must always remember that, on the one hand, 
a village soviet is a government organ, an organ representing the govern- 
ment ill tlie village ; and that, on the other hand, the village soviet is an 
©.lective organ, which represents the workers of the village. . Upon you, : 
■as the chaimieii of village soviets, hard and very : complicated tasks' 
devolve. 

. Our biggest trouble is that many of our village soviets are inclined 
to -resort primarily to administrative measures. . . A weak chairman of a 
village so'viet tries to do everything through ad.mimstrative orders ; and 
;the weaker he .is, -the. more frequently does he resort to this method. On 
the other hand, the more politically developed a chairman of a village 
soviebis, the more authoritative he is among the collective and individual 
fanners, the less frequently does he have to resort to administrative 
methods, 'to. the. employment of methods of ■■coercion. ■ 

Take the following example. A chairman of a village soviet issues 
an ofiioial order that on such and such a day all must appear to do some 

^ ■Tl.io aetiritics of the vilhago soviets were even stimulated in 1933 in a way which 
ha.3 not yet occurred to the British Minister responsible for village life. A contest for 
die best village soviet in the USSIi was announced by the AE-Union Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), which set aside 30,000 roubles for premiums to b© awarded to those 
adjudged the best. The winner of the first prize in this contest, which will last the whole 
of the year, will 1)6 that village soviet which gives the most active assistance to the state 
and collective farms ; which best organises labour in their establishments ; which works 
most energetically among individual xjcasants ; and whose farms lead in fulfilment of the , 
spidng sowing campaign and the harvest season. ; ■ v. 

As a furthc^r measure, a series of educational classes for presidents of village soviets 
were instituted in .1935 at several urban centres. - ' . . ■ . 


social work; Sioli orders are given by strong as well as by weak ^cliair- 
meii of village soviets. In both cases they appear on paper in the same 
foriiij signed by the respective chairmen. But in the case of a good 
chairman the piece of paper would merely inform alL citizens when and' 
where to meet. The good chairman would organise his men, and make 
■: ' :all 'prepa, rations in advance ; and his official order would merely aBiiomice' • 
a decision about wliich everybody already knows. The order merely 
/gives the signal to start, to get into action. It is the same, as .a, , bugle;/,; 
:. /''-'Call, or the. commandant’s order in the army. All units are given /the ;, 
signal to start, and the , whole army moves as one man. That is how / 
things work when the village soviet chairman knows his job. His order';' 
falls on the ears , of a prepared audience. The people know, in advance 
what has to be done, and they get together in order to do it. 

But how does it work out if the chairman is weak ? ./With a weak, 
village soviet chairman, the order is 'the first step, he takes. ' 'A notice is'': 
put up announcing the order ; and the citizens reading it,, begin to query ' 
what it is all about,' and what good it- will do. ■ 

It is clear, therefore, that in the first case the order w^ould be carried 
out promptly because the masses would be prepared for it by soviet 
methods, by Party methods. In the second instance nothing would have 
been done in advance, the announcement would be the first step taken, ; 

' and naturally things would- be- done haphazardly; stern orders would'; 
be necessary, and resort to administrative measures would be called for. 

This is the difierence. The first method is the soviet method, which 
is distinguished from methods used in any bourgeois capitalist state. Our 
orders, our decrees, if we regard them externally, may resemble the orders 
of any municipal government of a capitalist country ; or the orders of 
some land administration in any part of the world. But preparatory 
work, the preparation of the people, that is the essence of soviet -work. 
That work is performed at meetings of your communists, at Party meetings, 

. at meetings of active citizens, and general meetings, and the like. 

I need not go into this at great length. You know about it very well. 
Herein lies the essence of our democracy. Our Soviet democracy is not 
expressed in our official edicts. Our Soviet democracy is expressed in 
broad activity, when every decision is worked out by the masses, criticised 
hundreds of times by the collective farmers, by the individual peasants, 
from every possible angle. Herein lies the difierence and the intricacy 
of the work of leaders of village soviets.” ^ 






The City Soviet ® 

The thousand or so urban communities naturally require governing 
authorities essentially different from those of the seventy-odd thousand 

1 Mo^cmv Daily Nms» weekly edition for S0|>tember-22, 1933, 

® 'Pke constitution and organisation of city gaYemment, with the decrees under which 
ft works, are given, to name only works, in JJngiish, in The Soviet 8ta4e» by B. W. Maxwell, ' 


/!■ 
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' The Metlio A of Election 

The city soviet is elected at relatively small open meetings of electors 
in imich the same manner as the village soviet. But the electoral .mectin.gs 
ill the thousand or so urban niunicipalities in the USSR differ essentially 
. Troni the village meetings. When, in 1905, at whose suggestion we know 
not, the workmen employed in the principal industrial establishments in 
Leningrad almost simultaneously held meetings inside the several factories 
to choose their own delegates to form a workers’ soviet for the conduct 
of the general strike, they invented a form of organisation — unprecedented 
:::ia--any country, and at that time extra-legal— which has become, by : 
reason of the dominating influence of the city proletariat, the foundation 
stone of Soviet Communism. These electoral meetings at the factories 
(to which similar meetings have been added for all kinds of offices and 
institutions, cultural as well as industrial) have, it will be seen, not a 
territorial but an occupational basis. The electors are summoned to 
attend, not as residents within the city or within a ward, precinct or 
parish of the city, but,, irrespective of their place- nf- residence, aS' persons: 
employed' in a particular factory or other institution. ' i'f the establish*: " 
■ment is large, there are separate meetings for '.the several departments, ■ 

■ -branches, brigades, or shifts.^ If it is very small, it is grouped for purposes' ' 


1934, pp. 48-82 ; and Soviet Buie in Bussia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, pp. 6C3-6S7. Muck 
additionai information as to municipal administration will be found in The Socialist 
Reconstruction of Moscoiv and other Cities in the USSR, by L. M, Kaganovich, 1931, 
125 pp., and The Construction of the Subway and the Plan of the City of 3Ioscow, by the 
same, 1934, 58 pp. Detailed description of the municipal organisation of Moscow and 
Leningrad will be found at pp. 39-42. 

The* decree of January 20, 1933, defining the constitution and powers of the city 
soviets, together with a verbatim report of the discussion in the third session of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK), and a popular exposition of the terms of the decree, were 
published (in Russian) in a pamphlet entitled The Tasks of the City Soviets in the Light of 
:"lM-,iV’ew.De£!fe6, .by .A. Kisseiev, 64 pp., .Moscow, 193.3. ■ 

^ The great tractor factory at Stalingrad in 1932 had about 130 such electoral group 
meetings, which, it was said, were attended by more than 95 per cent of the total number 
emplojred. 

On the other hand, Narkomindel (the government department at Moscow corre- 
sponding to the British Foreign Ofiice) is grouped together for election meetings, not only 
with Gofibank (analogous to the Bank of England) and several other offices, but also with 
a watch-repairing artel, or industrial cooperative society. 

Nevertheless, though small factories or institutions may be joined together for election 
meetings, each eHtablishmont chooses its own member or members of the soviet, without 
iaterferonce the electors from other establishments at -the same meeting. Thus, in 
the example cited above, the staff of Narkomindel, though not numerous enough to have 
a meeting of their own, chose by their own votes one member and one candidate for the 
city soviet, with two members and one candidate for the rayon soviet. ■- •. -i;’' 
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areas into wMcli the half a million or more rural villages, hamlets mid 
settlements are grouped. But city so’^uets and village soviets have This 
in coinmoE, that they are the only governing bodies in the USSR that 
are directly elected by the inhabitants at large. Together they coiistitiite 
the broad base of the pyramid by means of which man as a citizen expresses 
Ms will and his desires. . 
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■of meeting witli otlier small establishments of similar character. ^Tliose 
who work in the particular factory or institntioii, as soon as they become 
eighteen years of age 5 whatever their grade or salary or craft or sex — 
the manager, the technicians, the skilled artisans, the labourers, the 
factory doctors and nurses, the cleaners and the canteen cooks — all attend 
the same meeting. It should be noted that this is not trade iiiiioii repre- 
sentation. All the employees are entitled to vote, and are eligible for 
election to the city soviet, irrespective of whether or not they are members 
of a trade union. Factories and other establisliiiieiits or iiistitiitioiis, 
urban in character, which are situated outside the cit}^ boiiiidaries, elect 
■; their members' to soviets as if they were within a city.'-’- 

Thus, in marked contrast with the constituencies of western Europe; 
and America, tlie actual unit of the electorate in the urban coniiiiiiiiities 
of the USSE is everywhere a relatively small assembly of persons, usually :; 
a few hundreds and seldom exceeding one thousand, who, wherever, they :■ 
: reside, or whatever their grade, or industrial status, or 'particular craft, 
or vocation, are, for the most, part, habituaMy f meting each ' other in daily: 
tmrh The employees of all _establishments,.' whether inanufacturiiig, or;.; 
mining, distributive or tr*aiisporting,' educational or iiiedical—the theatre,:' 
and the concert-hall, the hospital and. the university, . the bank , or; , the:,, 
'government office — are for electoral purposes dealt with in the same 
■,'..way. ■ , ' . 

:The number of members to be elected was fixed by a statute of 

^ In 1929 tlie nambor of cities was officially given as 704, whilst other industrial 
centres and workers’ settlements treated as of urban type (siicli as isolated workshops 
and factories in rural areas and moto,r tractor stations) numbered 478 ; in 1931, 730 and 
530 respectively. 

It should be mentioned that there has been of recent years, especially in connection 
with the abolition of the former division called the Okrug, a marked tendency to Include, 
as within the area of the city, a large number of surrounding villages, eacli with its own 
selosoviet, but sending delegates, not to the rayon council, but to the city soviet. For 
instance, the area already assigned to the rapidly growing city Dnieprosfcroi (whicli may 
possibly take the name of Electropolis) with 270,000 population, rapidly doubling its 
main bars, is at present governed by 62 village councils, which elect representative.^ to, the : 
city council to sit with directly elected reju'esentatives of the workers in the urbanised 
part. It is proposed eventually to. have six city districts each with its own directly 
elected council, together vrith an indhectly elected council to control the whole area. 

, We learn, ineidontally, that in the Middle Volga. Krai in 1930 five cit.ies, between 50,000 
iand 200,000 population, had had added to them no fewer than 229 selosovdets, com- 
pri.sing II 85 villages and hamlets, raising the aggregate population under the five city 
•soviets from 513,000 to 950,000. 


Xaiiifc of City 

City Popula- 
tion (hi 
tboiisaiicls) 

Village 

Population (in 
thousands) 

Total 

Xuniber of 
Seiosoviets 

Xiunbor of 
Villages and 
iiaiiiiets 

Samara 

176 

68 

244 

37 

193 

. Orenburg . 

123 

102 

225 

65 

364 

Pensa 

92 

106 

198 

52 

278 

Ulyanovsk 

72 

105 

177 

52 

205 t 

Syiaraii 

50 

55 

105 

27 

145 { 


■ Article, The Liquidation of Okrugs in the Middle Volga Krai in Soviet Gonstruction 
:(m B-ussian), Kos. 10, 11, 1930.)^ ' . 
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Orttober 24, 1925, on a complicated scale, varying with the city popula- 
tion, in proportion to the iiiiniber of electors entitled to attend each 
electoral Tims — taking only a few examples of the scale — in 

cities not exceeding 1000 in population each meeting was to elect one 
delegate for each fifteen electors entitled to he present ; in cities not 
exceoding 10,000 in population, one delegate for each fifty electors ; in 
cities not exceeding 100,000 in population, one delegate for each one 
hiiiidted and fifty electors ; in Leningrad, one delegate for each 400 
electors ; and in Moscovc, where there is so large a proportion of office 
v/orkers, one delegate for eaeh 400 factory workers and one for eadi 400 
office' workers d These numbers are varied from election to election, as 
the ^ population and the number of separate establishments increase, 
-so ns to keep down tlie number of elected persons to a reasonable 
■■ ■ 

It should be added that provision is made for taking separately the 
■votes, and for hearing tlie views, of electors not attached to any factory,, 
'cTJlice or institution. These include the non-working invalids and the, 
men ,aiid , women siiperaimiiated or retired -from age or infirmity ; ■ the- 
■,ho,in,e-keepiiig wives not working in -factory, office -or institution and others 
employed in domestic service ; such independent workers, male or female, 
-as freelance ” journalists or foreign newspaper correspondents;^ 
authors, dramatists and musical composers not in salaried employment, 
independently working artists and scientific researchers of all kinds, 
together with such remnants of individual -producers as ,the 'droshky^ 
drivers, shoeblacks and pedlars, casual washerwomen and ' dressmakers, ■ 
■etc. For all these, in each urban centre, many district meetings are held, 
often one in each street, having powers and functions identical with the 
meetings of citizens working in factories or institutions of any kind. In 
a great city these lion-organised electors run into tens of thousands, 
and in Leningrad and Moscow even to hundreds of thousands, so that the 
■electroal meetings sum,mon„ed in order ■ to hear their views and record 
their votes liave to be held in all parts of the city, to the number of several 
,:h,iindr^ds.® , 


^ Law of October 24, 1925 ; llie Soviet State, by B. W. M!axweli, 1934, pp. 53-63 ; 
'■'Smiei .Rule- in Ihmia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, -p. 672. ■■■By the RSFSR Election ■Instrii.c-; 
tions issued in October 1934 cities with between 400,000 and 450,000 inhabitants will 
to tboir city soviet elect one delegate to every 400 to 500 electors. In Moscow and Lenin- 
grad the city soviet will have one delegate for every 1500 electors. 

“ But of these only such whose attitude to the USSR “ proves the fullest loyalty to 
the Soviet Government 'h In such cases the franchise is conferred by decision of the 
city soviet and th.G liiglier election committee, whilst no entry is made with regard to 
the others in Iho published list of the disqualified (Election Instructions for RSFSR, 
1931 , p. 13 ). 

^ There is an interesting table overleaf, showing the statistics for the city of Lenin- 
grad of all these electors in their several categories, the number of members elected by 
tlieni, and the propor-tions of Party and non-Party persons so elected {Gorodshoy 
Soviet Na Novom Etape (The New Stage of 'the City Soviet) (in R«ussian}, Moscow, 
imp. 126). ■ " y 

Lensoviet means the municipal authority for the whole city of Leningrad ; raysoviet' 
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The Election Pmcedure 

There are, it must be remembered, in the TJSSE no political parties, 
using the term in the sense in which it is understood in all other countries, 
and consequently there is none of the usual party activity in the elections 
to the soviets. Nominations of individual candidates are made orally, 
either by themselves or by friends or admirers, there being always con- 
siderable competition and usually not a little personal rivalry. There is, 
of. course, almost invariably a'\t slate"'", or list ofcandidates recoiiimeiided. 

■fciiat for each of the eight wards" or ■ boroughs into which the city is divided. Note fcho 
very large number of housewives not occupied as wuge-earners. 

Membeeship of Lensoviet akd Raysovxets 
(Deputies elected from non-organised population in 1930-1931) 


Elected 


Groups of 
Popuiation 

Xiiinber 

of 

Electors 

To the Leiisoviet | 

, To the Ilaysoviets | 

Total 

Total 

■ 


: 1 
. o 

Party Gand. 
and Members 

U 

CS! 

a 
. o 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1| 

11 

CL P? 

. ^ 

■. Ph.' 

111 

^11 

Housewives . 

222,396 

251 

66 

195 

120 

131 

516 

122 

394 

230 

286 

767 

Independent 













artisans 

801 ! 

3 

3 


3 

... 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Peasants 

720 1 


... 

... 



1 

1 


, I 


■ ^ I; 

Invalids 

21,949 

3*0 

26 

■ 4- 

23 

7 

46 

35 

ii 

' 24 

" *22 ’ 

76 

Members of 













artels (in- 













dustrial co- 













operative) . 

55,183 

89 

81 

8 

84 

5 

205 

142 

. . 63 

141 

64 

294 

Others . 

2,020 

... 



... 


9 

4 

5 

8 

7 

9 

Total 

303,069 

373 

166 

207 

230 

143 

782 

308 

474 

405 

377 

1155 


Another table supplied to the authors by the President of the Leningrad City Soviet 
gives particulars as to the voters in each of the rayon soviets at the 1931 eieotioa : 


Eayons 

Number of 
Electors 
who have 

In Thom 


taken part 
in the 
Election 

Men 

Women 

Work- 

men 

Clerks 

House- 

wives 

Others 

Vassileostrovsky 

111,085 

60,201 

60,884 

57,332 ■ 

20,167 

21,126 

12, 

460 

Volodarsky 

108,419 

64,448 

43,971 

64,231 

22,997 

16,006 

5, 

185 

Vyhorgsky 

130,012 

80,793 

49,219 

87,569 

12,929 

11,321 

18 

193 

'Moskovsk^^ 

83,904 

49,440 

34,464 

59,787 

10,786 

7,818 

5, 

513 

Nevsky 

141,449 

89,461 

51,998 

102,055 

24,630 

10,659 

4 

105 

Oktyabr’sky 

117,300 

57,230 

60,070 

32,094 

26,628 

26,203 

32. 

375 

Petrogradsky 

122,536 ' 

53,334 

69,202 

55,983 

22,355 

29,502 

14 

696 

SmoPninsky 

258,445 

130,974 

127,471 

82,829 

98,765 

53,692 

23 

169 


1.07^160 

585,871 

487,279 

541,880 

239,247 

176,327 

115,696 


llaysoviet 




ELECTORS* INSTRUCTIONS 



by local members of tlie Compamonsliip or Order styled ('oiii- 
ittiiiiisfc Party, often including non-Party persons, and usually covering 
only a certain proportion of the vacancies ; and there may be other lists. 

What is not usually understood by foreign observers is that there is, 
at each election^ not one election meeting, but (as often in tbe villiige 
elections) several successive election meetings for the same eiectornl unit, 
at which candidates are nominated, discussed and either successivtdy 
eliiiiinated or carried forward to the final meeting when the last vote is 
taken. This, the only decisive vote, is usually unaiiiiiious (or more 
strictly, what in England is called nemine cmitradicente), a fact wliieli 
has often led to tlic inference that there has been no real exercise of 
: . choice by the electorate. On the contrary, the procedure is one, of 
elaborate preliminary sifting of the nominations by various, often many, 
successive votes at the previous meetings, by which the less popular 
■/.candidates- have been elmiinated. 


The Electors^ Instructions 

There is, moreover, another function of the successive election meetings 
of the electors of each electoral unit, which is regarded, as we tliink, 
rightly, as of no less importance than the actual choice of members of the 
soviet. This is the passing of resolutions in the nature of instructions 
—perhaps wo should say suggestions — ^to the deputies or delegates to be 
elected, or to the soviet as a whole, or even to higher- aiit]io,rities. - These;-:: 
.resolutions may be proposed by any elector, but they arc usually , put-; 
forward by groups of electors and often by those representing particular 
factories or institutions. In the large cities the aggregate number of 
such resolutions passed at one or other of the innumerable meetings of 
electors runs into thousands, the subjects being of extreme diversity. 
They vary in importance from the most trivial details of administration, 
and the smallest of imj)rovements, up to issues of municipal policy of 
far-reaching character, xipparently nothing is formally excluded, but 
we imagine that anything '' counter-revolutionary ” or fundamentally in 
opposition to the communist regime would not be risked by any opponent, 
or if risked, would not be tolerated by the meeting. We are told that 
foctories vie with each other as to which can bring forward the largest 
number of valuable suggestions, or of suggestions that will secure the 
support of a majority of the meeting. We are told also that the resolu- 
tions adopted, and even those largely supported though not adopted, are 
carefully noted by the authorities ; and that those which are most fre- 
quently moved or adopted usually lead to appropriate action being taken, 
whether by the soviet or by some other authority, to remedy what is 
recognised as a widely felt grievance, or to meet what has been shown to 
be a popular desire. 

It is hard for the foreigner to realise how extensive is the use made ' '■ 
of this opportunity of the electorate to tell their delegates what they ,are 
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to do ! Fortunately the Secretary of the Moscow Coiiiniittee of the Com- 
mimist Party gave a lengthy analysis of these instructions. '' During 
tie elections to the Moscow Soviet in 1931/’’ declared L. M. Kaganovich, 
no fewer than one hundred thousand additions to the instructions were 
put forward . . . [their subjects being] housing and city enterprises, 
10; per cent'; city transport, 11 percent; education, 16 jjer cent ; food;" 
^supply, 18 per cent. . . . The main demands were/,: - :(1). Breah : up.'hhe'^. 
housing trusts into cooperatives (276 enterprises, 290,000. electors) 
(2) eradicate, illiteracy (90 large enterprises) ; (3) introduce' pGlytechnioal 
methods in all the schools (3 large enterprises) ; (4) enlarge the imimbex of ' 
closed retail stores (595 enterprises, 400,000 electors) ; ( 5 ) improve the 
quality of bread (313 enterprises) ; (6) increase the number of hospitals 
,v(2i0 enterprises) ; (7) goods transport tO' work at night (80 large enter- : ^ 
prises);. (8) the organisation of means of transport for , workers; and' .■ 
employees, for the delivery of fuel, and for the service of the population 
generally (80 enterprises) ; ( 9 ) facilitate exchanges between w^orkers 
.employed in similar enterprises -with the purpose of biingiiig the places of;, 
living of the workers nearer to their places of work. of these sugges- 

tions have already been carried out.'' ^ 

There is, however, throughout the whole proceedings, and, as it seems, 
in all the multitudinous speeches, no formulation of opposing or com- 
v.peting. programmes, to which the candidates proclaim allegiance; but ’■ 
only a common profession of desire for efficiency in the building up of:: 
the socialist state, possibly with emphasis on the achievements or short- 
comings of particular departments, and sometimes on the candidate's, 
own qualifications for office or personal predilections. In this respect, 
the soviet contests seem to resemble the British and American electioneer- 
ing of primitive times, before the development of the party system ; a 
state of things still lingering in Great Britain in nearly all the country 
parishes, many of the urban or rural districts and some of the smaller 
municipalities, which the national party organisations have not yet 

^ The BociaUsf Tieconstruction of 3Ioscow and the other Cities In the USSR, by L. M. 
iCagaiiovioh, Mosciow, 1932, j)p. 78-81. The same speecli also specilied a dozen of the 
concrete demands made at the same election. The first two of these wore as follows : 

(i) the public batiiKS to worh on the uninterrupted work system from 9 a.:m. to 9 p.m. ; 
establish a children’s day at the baths ; build special baths for children ; instal mech- 
anical laundries at tlic baths, so that the bather’s clotlies may be washed while he is 
bathing. (2) The construction of new tramway routes ; at each tramway stop a strict 
schedule to be displayed of the movements on that route ; express tram routes from the 
outskirts to the centre without stop ; children under fifteen to be permitted to enter the 
cars from the front platform ; double-deck buses to be introduced ” (ibid, p. 79). 

It is to be noted that the village meetings are equally prolific of instructions or sugges- 
tions. A report embracing a large number of village meetings throughout the BSFBR, 
excluding Moscow-- and Leningrad, during the election campaign of .1031, and those 
succeeding it during the orisuing two years, down to January 1, 1933, shows that these 
meetings sent up 26.000 concrete demands or proposals. Out of the.s£s it is reported tlrnt 
more than 17,000, being about 60 per cent, were more or less carried into effect (“ Mass 
.Work of the. Soviets in the Third and Fourth Years of the First Five-Year Plan ” (in 
Russian)., pp. 25-26, by the accounting information- department under the presidiiiiu of 
the Central Executive Committee fVTSlA) of the RSFSR). 
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readied or from wliicli iliey have been deliberately excluded* Wiiat h 
reniaiiiablc in the soviet cdectionSj in tiie absence of what Britain and, 
America mean by party strife, is the width of public interest that they 
excite, the ainoiint of discussion that takes place, and the very hig.Ii per- 
centage of the electorate that records its vote. We are told, for instance, 
tliat in the USSR there is never such a thing as an uncontested election, 
either for the village or the city sovietsA 


A Moscow Election - 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections— 
cloiibtless an extreme instance, not necessarily typical of the smaller c.ities 
—that of the choice of the Moscow City Soviet and of its eight rayon 
sodets ill 1931. T.liere were 2542 members (or substitutes in case of 
absence) **2 to be elected to the governing bodies of this city of some three 
miilioii inhabitants, Tlie total number of men and women more or less 
foniiaily nominated is not recorded, but the}^ evidently numbered many 
tiioiisaiids. The percentage of votes cast to the total electorate is given 
as 94-1, which we should take the liberty of calling an incredible figure, 
if it w'ere calculated as it would be in Britain or America/^ What is 

British ivaclera will be awuro that in the United Kingdom a large majority of the 
elections for parish ooiineils aro imeon tested ; of the elections of rai’al district coniiells a 
c^oiuiicleral'ie propo'ri'ion a.re aW'ays niiooiitested ; of those for urban district councils 
mmiy am uiicjontestcd. The same is true of the elections for the town councils In a con- 
Hidt'rubie Jiiuiiber of wa’U.s in 1l»c iiiiinicipal boroughs, and of those for the county councils 
in most of t.hc rura.,! county districts, as well as in many of the electoral areas in London 
for county aiid aictropolitau borough councils. Even for the House -of Commons there 
aro alwa.ys a. nioiibci* of constituencies in which tlie election is uncontested. Such an. 
ahHcnce uf the opportiiitity of “ participation ” would be considered in the USSE to bo 
g.ravely “ iindciiioeratic ”, as well as socially injurious. 

It is ciistoniary for the elcrctors to elect, especially to bodies of importance, not merely 
the prescribed number of members, but also a certain number of substitutes or alternates, 
usually tei'mcd “ candidate's ” (not exceeding one-third of the number of members), who 
rna\' automatically be appointed as nieinbers in place of members disabled or prevented 
from attendance. Such substitutes or alternates are entitled to' attend the meetings of' 
the elected body as guests, and even to obtain their expenses of travelling to the place of 
mooting, altliough tliey cannot vote. They may be consulted and give advice, and they 
may cv5n he allowed to volunteer fchoir opinions. 

“ Expladiations of such an apparently impossible percentage of voters to electorate 
may bo found in tlio fact that there .is, under Soviet Communism, as already explained, 
no such obstacle to universal voting as a register of electors always more or less stale ’h 
In the United Kingdom no one can vote at an election whose name is not included in a 
register now made up only once a year, on the basis of the completion of three months’ 
residence at a specified address, and the arrival of the elector’s twenty-first birthday, 
!}oth prior to a fixed date, wLioh may actually prove to be seventeen months previous 
to the election day ! A large percentage of the registered electors are always found to 
liave died or removed from the district, whilst newcomers and perso,ns who have newly 
reached the qualifying ago cannot vote. Iii the United States, although the method of 
compiling the register is difioreiit from that in the United Kingdom, the e.ft'ect, in pre- 
venting a large proportion of those over twenty-one from voting, is substantially similar. 
In the USSR the man or woman reaching eighteen on the day of the election, and actually 
working on that day in the factory or institution, can at once vote ; whilst those who 
have died or removed do not clog the electorate, or afiect the percentage of actual voters 
to the electorate. , , ' _ 

It is reported that the average percentage of voters to the electorate, in all the cities;; 
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more interestiBg is the ‘detailed description of tlie efforts made both to 
educate the electors to and induce them to vote. The city evidently 
resembled, during several weeks, a British city in the last days of a hotly 
contested parliamentary election. There was the same elaborate display 
of printed and illustrated posters. There were flashing electric signs and 
iliiiminated statuary groups in plaster emphasising particular slogans. 
Besides the innumerable small meetings in the factories and institutions 
of all kinds, there were many large meetings in all parts of the city, open 
■to all comers, at which speeches, were made by candidates and other,' 
■■ ‘''‘' spellbinders ’h The achievements and projects of the various depart- 
.. meiits ■ of the ■ municipal administration .were described. The extensive' 

. shortcomings and patent errors ■■ were ■ usually not explained away but 
'..Trankly admitted and criticised. Questions were answered and complaints.' 
noted. There were processions through the streets, with banners and 
bands. In every factory or workshop, every school or college, every 
hospital or institution of any kind, repeated personal appeals were made 
to every elector to cast Ms vote. Foreign residents, we are told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble wms taken, and so much expense 
incurred, when no party issues were at stake, no party feeling was involved 
.'■and V'lio party gain could 'be made. The answer was thatBoviet::.,Com-' 
-munism was based on universal participation in public administratio'n— ' 
■participation by intelligent understanding of the whole function of the ^ 
state, in which the casting of a vote for this candidate or that, according 
to personal preference, was but the final and conclusive act. '' Such 
it wms declared, was soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth year. 
How much more real ”, it was asserted, '' than parliamentary democracy 
in other lands.” In the end, out of the 2542 members or substitutes 
elected, either to the city soviet or to the rayon soviets, it was reported 
that 604 were women ; 358 were doctors, engineers or clerical workers ; 
and the rest, about 1400, were manual workers. Just about two-thirds 
of the total were members, or candidates for membership, of the Com- 
munist Party or of the League of Communist Youth (Comsomols) ; whilst 
ohout one-third were non-Party ”, that is to say, unconnected with 
this dominant Order. ^ 

It is, of course, not denied that the members of the Communist Party, 
together with its probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
of Communist Youth (Comsomols), make up the bulk of the '' activists ”, 
to whose zeal and exertions the '' liveliness ” of the elections is due. At 
Moscow in 1931 it was they who saw to it that two-thirds of all the 
candidates w^ho survived to the final votes belonged to the all-pow'erful 
Conimiimst organisation,' and it was doubtless to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success. But it was evidently by intention 

of the USSB), was 84. In the sererai constituent republics the percentage varied between 
704) in that of Uzbekistan and 90-6 in the Ukraine. 

...i..:., from article on.. “ The Soviet.. Blections 'V, by, D. . Zaslavsky (of .Moscow) . 
in, Jntermtioml Press Gorrespjondemef 1931, pp. 90-9L 
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that a)om was left for a substantial minority of “ uon-Party ” candkliites 
to be elected.^ The membership of the soviets is practically never whollv 
composed of docile adherents of the government. There arc, indeed, 
constantly recurring complaints of the extent to which disaffected persons’, 
or even “ counter-revolutionaries ”, find their way into these councils, 
especially the rural soviets, to such an extent as even to impair their 
efficiency in “ building up the socialist state But though such persons 
may become candidates, may canvass quietly for votes among their 
friends, and may even secure election, they do not, in their candidatures, 
stand as opponents of the established order of things, or proclaim their 
preference for any contrary pohcy. When— as occasionally happens even 
in the cities, and more frequently than not in the rural soviets 
they even find themselves in a majority, they may hang hack and cause 
trouble, leading often to their partial elimination at a subsequent elec- 
tion. : 

We add to the foregoing description an account of a previous Moscow 
election as seen from a textile factory, and of the procedure of electing 
its delegates to the Moscow City and rayon soviets, by an experienced 
British publicist who had more than once visited the USSR. This 
investigation took place in 1926, prior to the Kve-Year Plan ; at a time 
of the New Economic Policy, when many of the workers were being sweated 
by small profit-making employers and the Labour Exchanges were busy 
trying to place demobilised Red Army men and others who had failed, 
during this partial reversion to private enterprise, to get work. “ On 
the walls of the factory when I visited it, some days before the actual 
election, two lists of candidates had been posted, who sought election to 
the Moscow City Soviet, and to the less important rayon [ward] soviet. 
There were also shorter lists of ‘ substitutes ’ who would take the places 

^ The statistical table in the footnote to p* 29 shows that, in the Leningrad election 
in 19S0, slightly more than one-haif of the members elected by the “ non-organised 
electors (namely, those not voting at the factories or other establishments) were Party 
..members.' 

^ ;Tbp total number of members of the Communist Party in the village soviets was 
stated in a report to amount in 19S2 to no more than 15 per cent (225,582 out of a total 
o:f 1,510,800), and this was an increase over the 9 per cent at which it stood in 1927 
(116,774 out of 1,112,000). In 1935 they numbered 18*9 per cent (236,853 out of a total 

of 1,252,134). 

In the city soviets, of which there how are over one thousand, there were reported 
to bo 166,900 members in 1932 as compared with 122,572 in 1927. Among these the 
proportion of members of the Communist Party was just upon one-haif ; the.lr number 
having risen in the five years from 54,927 to 82,952. Rather more than two-fifths of 
these various totals ^vere rej^orted to be manual working wage-earners, the remaining 
being mostly clerical employees of various grades, or engineers and other technicians, 
■with a few' doctors, journalists and lawyers. In 1935 the proportions of Party members 
and Gomsomols in the city soviets were provisionally given as 43*1 per cent and 11 *2 
per cent respectively. 

It should be added that women are now members of nearly every soviet, whether 
rural or urban, to the aggregate number, .as it was officially reported in 1932, of 316,690 
(as compared with 151,298 in 1927), being 21 per cent of the total membership (as com- 
■ pared with less than 14 per cent in 1927). In very many cases Avomen are elected to 'the 
“ ' presidency ' of the so'viet. ' " ^ 
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of tlie elected members in case of death or prolonged absence on* other 
duties. The factory had the right to -retiim one delegate for each 600 
of its workers ; its allowance was, in fact, fourteen, members. Tlit; 
■singularity of this list was that it. contained fifteen names. At their, 
head stood Lenin. He had been their member while he lived, and they 
.still paid to his . memory this touching homage . They would have, laughed ' 
mn.pleasantly,at the orthodox, conception of iiiimortality, but for them:. 

: the dead hero still lived in his works, and in the hearts of Ms followers.' 
I thought of the Greek fishermen of the Aegean isles, who will hail one 
another after a storm, with the traditional greeting ' Alexander lives and 
^reigns k After Lenin’s name came that of Bykov, his successor as chair- 
man of the Council of Commissars (the Russian cabinet). This factory 
had been the pioneer in the revolutionary struggle, and it claimed the 
honour of returning the active head of the Sordet administration as its 
senior member. The remaining names were all those of wo,rkers or 
..former workers in the factory. -Seve.!! of the fourteen were, as the. list 
allowed, .members of the Communist Party one was a nieinber of the 
.Communist League of Youth, and the rest were ^ iioii-Party k Three of 
the fourteen were women. 

“ Here, then, was the official list, containing a bare majority of pro- 
fessed Communists presented to the electors for their ratification. There- 
^was no alternative list. By what method had it been compiled ? The 
first step is that each member of last year’s soviet (the elections are 
annual) ^ who desires to stand again, presents a report on his or her 
activity, A meeting then takes place between the Works Council [this 
is the factory committee] and the 300 delegates, who represent small 
groux3S of the various categories of workers. At this meeting names are 
put forward, and there often follows a thorough discussion of the record 
and reputation of each. There is usually a vote on each name. In this 
way the first draft of the official list is ‘ co.mpiled ’ under the supervision 
of the Works Council [factory committee]. It then goes before separate 
meetings of the various crafts [query workshops] in the factory, and at 
these it may be modified. In its final form it is a selection presented by 
the Works Council to a general meeting of all the w'orlvcrs .in the factory. 
At this general meeting it is still theoretically possible to oppose any name 
in the list and to put forward another name to replace it ; but of this 
right the electors rarely avail themselves, for the good reason that the 
preliminary procedure by which the list is prepared does furnish some 
guarantee that it corresponds, on the whole, with the wishes of the electors. 
They are not consciously settling big issues of national policj", nor are 
they even directly choosing legislators. They are choosing average, 
trustworthy citizens, who will see that the ad.mimstrativc inaohiiie of the 
city runs efficiently for the common good of the working population. 
The atmosphere of the election and, indeed, of debates in the soviets them- 
selves, is strangely remote from ' politics ’ as western democracies con- 

^ Now triennial (1035). 
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ceive A big faniiivj aniinated by a single piirposcs sits domii on 

tliese occasions to administer its common property. 

The factory produces its own newspaper, The Spur, wliieli appears 
fortnightly and is written entirely by workers under the direction of its 
""brancli of the Communist Party. Its contents during the election week 
a.re, perhaps, as good a sample as one could find of soviet politics-, as the 
average to wni worker sees them. 

The number opens with a leading- article in w'hicli every elector is 
siiiiimoiied to take part in the elections. . . . ' Comrades, reineinber 
IFych’s [Lenin's] watchword. The time is ripe for every servaiit-gir!, 
while she is still in the kitchen, to learn how to govern Russia. The tasks 
before us are the practical work of^ building houses and increasing our 
output. We have many a hardship still to endure, and Russia needs you 
all.' If you feel yourselves ill-off, then elect active members of the soviet 
■ to- better your case. You are yourselves responsible for your own lot. 
Don't leave the work to others. Be bold, choose consGientious men who 
will carry out Lenin's ideas, and then be sure that your hardships will 
wmnish and poverty disappear.'. 

'' The heavy, business-like part of the election literature consisted in 
the official report of the Communist Party on the year's work of the 
Moscow Soviet. It claimed that the Party had fulfilled its promises. It 
had increased the output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 
workers, and kept alive the unity between workers and peasants. . . . 

The peroration of this very practical document boasted that these 
results were due to the participation of the ‘ broad masses ' (a charac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in the wmrk of government, ‘ a thing possible 
only .. 'under tlie soviet system 'k 

The similar report on the work of the Ward Soviet \vas on much the 
same lines. It contained one reference, however, to the aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been planted to beautify the streets. It noted consider- 
able activity in summoning small private employers (kustari) for breaches 
of the labour code. The rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of soim% of the retiring members of the soviet. . . . 

' No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for inspecting the houses of the 
old-age pensioners. She got their daily ration of white bread increased 
by half a pound, and saw that better meals were provided for the con- 
sumptives. She V 7 as distressed by conditions at the Labour Exchange ; 
many demobilised Red Army men had failed for two years to get work ; 
some workers fainted while waiting at the Exchange ; the present manager 
is not the right man for this post. 

' No. 2 [a man] occupied himself with education, and stressed his 
insistence that preference should always be given to the children of the 

workers. 

'' ' No. 3 [a woman] claims that, as the result of her inspection of. 
eighteen schools, the expenditure on food, per month, per child, was 
raised from fifteen to twenty-three roubles. 
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^ No. 4 [a man] worked in. the healtli section. He advocated a 
dispensary for venereal diseases and an increase in the niiniber of beds 
both for adults and children. He was responsible for sending sick children 
■;to" Yalta in the Crimea, and got an additional dispensary opened for the^ 
"tuberculous, making the thirteenth in oiir district. He got a workshop^ 
.for /winter use built in the home for children addicted to drugs (these ■ 
pitiable little wretches are mainly orphans of the civil war and the famine^,' 
who /for a time ran wild in the towns). He also insisted that less mono- , 
tonoiis work fancy sewing instead of making sacks) should be provided 
for the womeii who are being reclaimed in the home for prostitutes. 

' “/ No. 5 [a woman] insisted that bed-linen should be changed fort- 

nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital. 

^ No, 6 [a man] found many cases in small private workshops' in 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours/; the^ employers 
were prosecuted. 

“ ' No. '7 [a woman] inspected five factories and found one in which 
there was no, hospital. The. workers, had, to' wa,lc/:seven' versts fo 
nearest. This was remedied/ . ^ ' ^ , ""//'' './ 

The Organisation of the City Soviet 

"/ The. method' of election. adopted from the start for the city soviet-—./ 
the separate choice of one or more delegates by the stafi of each enter- 
prise — even the smallest — ^has given that body a membership and a 
character entirely different from those of the municipal councils of Great 
Britain or the United States. In any considerable city of the USSR the 
city soviet is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
without fixed total, the numbers increasing at each election with the 
perpetual multiplication of establishments of every kind. With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes^ who are entitled to 
a.ttend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and in the cases 
of Moscow and Leningrad to more than two thousand. Such a body has 
necessarily to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
which, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium of something like a dozen members, in whom 
the day-by-day administration of the city resides, and who give their 
whole time and attention to their municipal duties. 

On the other hand, again in contrast with the western municipalities,^ 
much less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that trained, permanent 
'and salaried staff by whom 'in most other countries the actual work of 
municipal administration is conducted. In the absence of such a staff, 
which is only now beginning' to appear in the USSR, the city soviets have 
made the most of that principle of the widest possible participation of the 
whole people in the work of government which is so characteristic of' 
’ Soviet Communism, The city -soviet appoints an ever-increasing number 
^ How the Soviets Worh^ hj H, N., BraWord, 1927, |>p, 3440. , | 
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consisting - of. a -.small proportion of tlie 
or candidates, to wbom are joined an indefinite iuira.|f)er ■ 
volimteers drawn from outstanding and '' activist citij^eiis of eitlier ■: 
'■■■and of tbe m varied positions and occupations. Eacli. section ,. 

of several scores of members ; occasionally even of liuiidreds, aiid 
Moscow and Leningrad sometimes running up to a tlioiisand or sO' 
-all of -whom undertake to spend hours every week in their own localities 
in gratuitously doing detailed administrative work, much of which would 
• ill England and America be carried out by a salaried staff of inspectors, 
■■relieving officers, investigators, ■ school attendance officers, collectors and ■ 

v what not.. ^ ^ - 

It must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still inchoate, 
-'ranging from 'Moscow and Leningrad downwards to quite primitive condi- 
tioiis in some of the smaller cities. The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
legislation provided for . . . six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection. Other 
committees (or sections) may be appointed by local soviets in accordance 
with their needs. In most city soviets there are ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they are Imown as administrative, cultural, 
sanitary, judicial, trade, social security, etc. Deputies (or delegates) may 
select the committees (or sections) they prefer to join, but under some 
conditions they may be appointed to committees (or sections) not of their 
own choice.’' We must content ourselves with descriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Moscow . . 

The i>lemim of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1934, of 2206 
trieniiially elected members, with half a dozen others added by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected candidates or substitutes. About 1750 were 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party. This plenum meets 
ten or twelve times a year.^ It elects an Executive Committee (Ispolkom) 
of 50 iBembers, which is summoned to meet at irregular intervals about 
three or four times a year, when some special business recjuires its atten- 
tion. But the effective municipal executive is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six candidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispolkom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

^ The difference between our soviets and bourgeois democratic municipalities con- 
sists not only in the fact that it is not the nobles, manufacturers, bankers and houseowners, 
and their lackeys, who sit on our soviets but working men and working women, but also 
m the very methods of working. The soviet is a permanently functioning legislative 
organisation, which controls and supervises not only the enterprises belonging to the city, 
but all other economic activities carried on within its territory. Much has been done in 
recent years to reconstruct the work of the soviets. The sections of the soviets are bodies 
, that supervise and direct the various branches of city enterprise.^. . . The -work -must 
be raised to higher levels. Ceremonial plenary sessions are still widely practised in oxir 
soviets : this practice mast be discontinued (The Socictlist ReconstTuciion of Moscow 
other ViUes in the UBSM, by L. M. Kaganovich, Moscow, 1931, pp. 78-79). _ y y / 

' ' ' ' “ ' ■’ 
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regularly nearly every week. Practically all important decisions are 
taken by, the On. a few issues of special iiiiportaiice or cli&i- 

culty, the presidium consults the Executive Comiiiittee, which sometimes 
has matters under enquiry and consideration for several montlisd Usually 
the decisions of the presidium are reported direct to the pleiiiiMj by which 
they are almost invariably ratified, although sometimes not without 
considerable, discussion. ■. . ■ 

. The majority of the members of the pleniiin man the sections, or, .as- 
we should say, the committees, which supervise the various branches . of 
municipal administration. ■ Every member is required to serve on at least '.' 
.one section, according to his choice, .the numbers being' uiilimitecl, und: ^ 

^ varying with the popularity, of the subject. In 1934 there , were twenty- 
.eight such sections, concerned respectively with .finance,' education, 
theatres and cinemas, health, housing, building projects, allocation of 
sites, supplies and trade, municipal shops, the municipal farms, city plan- 
ning, construction, municipal heating, militia (police) and fire brigade, 
courts of justice, establishment, archives, statistics, the legal department, 
■^.'..and, sundry, other .m-attersq ■■.together with h.alf a dozen charged with tliC':. 
."■'■supervision:. of the special" trusts, . .boards, to which is delegated the:'..,, 
routine administration of such'-iiiunicipal enterprises as the tramways, the ■■■ 
main drainage system, the underground raihvay works, the licensing of ;:;: 
automobiles, and the management of dwelling-houses. Each section, .has.;:.: 
a membership varying from about 40 to three or four times, that .number. 
All of them meet about once a month, but each elects a bureau of a few 
members who meet once every five days. 

Leningrad 

The Leningrad City Soviet, w^hich is housed in tiie Smolny Institute; 
of revolutionary fame, has an even larger membership than that of Mosco'w. 
Its plenum consists of over 3000 triennially elected deputies, with about 
1000 elected candidates or substitutes. It has a presidium of 17 deputies 
and 8 candidates, which meets nearly every week. Unlike Moscov/, 
Leningrad has now no executive committee (Ispolkom) ; and the presidium 
reports in all cases direct to the plenum. Tliere are nearly 30 sections or 
' committees, among which the members of the plenum distribute them- 
selves according to choice. In the summer these sections meet once a 
month, but in the winter only three times every two months.? 

It should be added that in Moscow and Leningrad, and often in other 
cities, the members and candidates elected to the municipal soviet by 
the several brigades, shifts or workshops of a large factory habitually 
combine into an extra-legal standing committee, which takes under its 


■' : ' ^ This was the case with the project for metrostroi, the extensive underground railway, 

wbich the city soviet is constructing by direct emidoyment, and v/hich was under examina- 

.. ® See table on opposite page. 


Distribution of Members of the Leningrad Soviet according to their Social Standing 

( 1934 ) 
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special care tlie municipal interests of all the workers employecl in tlie 
factory as a wholes with those of their families. They see to the housings 
the sanitatioiij the medical servicesj the arrangements for holidays and 
organised recreation, the provision of nurseries and kindergartens, schools ' 
''..;and' ...techmcums„ They, deal with every sort of complaint or, criticism.' ; 

is interesting to note that they do not confine their activities to- what' 
are essentially subjects of municipal government. They invade the sphere 
of action of the factory committee, with which they nevertheless cooperate 
without friction or jealousy.' They investigate cases of waste or break- 
down. They press for continuity and increase of output. They deal 
^ with absenteeism and complaints against foremen. In every respect they 
act in the factory as an additional influence for contentment and efficiency. 

The Rayons in the Cities 

But this is not all the complication of the municipal structure. In 
nearly all the cities having populations of 100,000, and in a few others 
, 'by ''Special authorisation of the. Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of" 
the constituent or autonomous republic (or autonomous krai or oblast), 
subordinate rayon soviets may be elected by the several rayons (or, as we , 
should say, wards or boroughs) into which the city can be dmded for this 
purpose. Thus, Moscow has 10 rayon soviets, Leningrad 8, Baku 7,: and 
Gorki (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod) 8. In some cases (as at Gorki) one or 
other of the rayons may include new industrial districts growing up outside 
the city boundary. In other cases, on the principle of cultural autonomy, 
the rayon may be formed out of an area wfithin the city inhabited mainly 
by the racial '' national minority Elections to the rayon soviets are 
held quite independently of the election to the city soviet itself, but on 
the same franchise ; and, for convenience, within the period of the same 
election campaign, and often on the same day. It is permissible but 
unusual for the same person to be elected to both city and rayon soffiet. 
The rayon soviets are charged by the city soviet with much of the detailed 
municipal administration of their own areas, especially the supervision 
and management of the local institutions, and of the local sanitation. 
Each rayon soviet appoints its own presidium of a few members, and 
various sections of local inhabitants for specific functions, exactly like 
those of the city soviet.^ Their finances form part of the budget of the 
city soviet ; and this control over finance involves their general subordi- 
nation to, and control by, the financial organisation of that body. The 
competition of the different rayons among themselves in order to obtain 
approval for their several projects of additional local amenities, leads to 
keen discussion in the plenum and Ispolkom. 

It must be said that, although great improvements have been made, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the administration of the city 
” rayon soviets and their sections. Kaganovich did not shrink, in 1934 
^ See table on opposite pa-ge. 
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from publicly declaring that the district soviets are still working^poorly 
on the, improvement of.' their 'distriGts.i-. they still do' not show, .and. they 
do not feel themselves, that; they- are. the masters' of. their districts in the 
full sense of the^ word. - A most important task is to bring the district 
soviets closer to the masses of the population which they serve. In every 
corner of the district there must be .a master, who would know all the needs 
of the district and make them' his daily concern. There should be a master 
who pays attention, to the;' good, order of his street and house ; there 
should be a master who, loving his section, his street, would make it lii-s 
concern to fight against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture. If the Moscow soviet and the district soviets are to 
begin this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviets must be 
created. The districts containiiig up to 400,000 population are too big 

each district is a whole large city in itself,- ■, It is- hard to cover aiid keep 
account of the needs of such a big district from one centre. If there are sub- 
district soviets covering several streets, if the soviet deputies and the soviet 
section leaders work actively in the-' sub-district soviets, becoming fighters 
"fox their street, their sidewalk, -their court,-. the improvement of Moscow; 
will go on apace.'’ ^ 

The SubbotniJci in the Cities 

. Both city soviets and, in the larger cities, rayon soviets, together with 
' .the -numerous sections that they appoint, are constantly falling behind in' 
.'the vast work involved in any municipal administration.- unprovided with''- 
an extensive and competent salaried staff. These shortcomings are, to 
some extent, made good by the spasmodic outburts of energy by the 
subbotniki Saturday-ers "), who, as we shall describe in a subsequent 
chapter, volunteer gratuitously to clear away accumulations of work 
which would otherwise not be done in time. It is estimated that in the 
aggregate, apart from such salaried staff as exists, as many as 50,000 
citizens are, at any moment, participating in the municipal administration 
of Moscow, and nearly as many in that of Leningrad.^ 


, Indirect Election 

In describing the basic foundation of the soviet hierarchy we have had 
a lengthy but a relatively easy task. Much more difficult is it to describe, 

^ The Construction of the Subway and the Flan for the City of 3Ioscow, 1^' L- M. Kagano- 
vicli, 1934, pp. 56-57. 

“ In Place of Profit ”, Chapter IX. in Part II. 

® It should be added that the members of the city and rayon soviets receive no pajnnent 
for their services as members. The majority of them, being erar)loyed at wages or salaries, 
are entitled to tahe “ time off ” from the employment, without loss of j)aY, whenever 
they are engaged on their municipal duties. Those of them who have no wage or salary 
(such as the independent handicraftsmen), may receive from the soviet compensation for 
lost time ” at rates fixed by the soviet authorities. Housekeeping wives, supported by 
their husbands, continue to be supported by them, and are assumed (like the wage- 
earners) merely to take “ time off ” for their municipal duties, which they perform as 
part of the voluntary social work expected from every loyal citizen. 
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^ The Japanese did not evacuate Viadivostock until 1922,. and the northern half of 
the island of Sakhalin not until 1025. ^ 


or even precisely to understand, the complicated political edifice tliat; has 
been "erected on that foundation. The first few congresses to wliicli the. 
People’s Commissars reported their proceedings, and to whieii they 
addressed their orations, consisted only of delegates from an indefinite 
number of city and village soviets, being such as found themselves able 
to attend at the capital. They were drawn during the Cml War from a, 
comparatively small and shifting area, which at one time sank to little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of territory between Leningrad and 
Moscow. The available territory was, in fact, not only restricted by the 
political separation of the Ukraine and Transcaucasia, but also dependent 
month by month, during two whole years, on the fluctuating success of 
the Ked Army in pushing hack the various White Armies, subsidised and 
strengthened, as these were, by the munitions, officers and military con- 
tingents supplied by half a dozen foreign governments. But when, at 
the. end of 1920, nearly the whole territory of what is now the USSE was 
cleared of hostile forces, ^ Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with 
the problem of constructing a firm and stable government from the whole ; 
continent extending from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, with more than a hundred millions of inhabitants, 
two-thirds of the whole unable even to read, belonging to many difierent 
races, languages and religions, including numerous nomadic and barbaric 
tribes without any written language, some of them stiU in the stage of 
g ni-mism and magio. Even if the Bolsheviks had been enthusiastic believers 
in western liberaUsm, with its faith in a parliament directly elected by 
universal suffrage and the ballot-box, such a political constitution was 
plainly impracticable for the vast heterogeneous hordes with which they 
had to deal. But the Bolsheviks had become fervent believers in the 
plan of basing the whole constitution, not on the anonymous mass voting 
of huge electoral constituencies, hut on a large number of relatively small 
meetings of neighbours and associates in work, at which there could be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which the people were interested, 
and about which they had views of their own. At these meetings the, 
people could choose, to represent their wishes, someone whom they 
actually knew. Only in this way, Lenin believed, could aU these “ deaf 
villages ” and primitive communities be taught the art of representative 
government, and at the same time be held together a unitary state. Many 
persons thought, at first, that it would suffice to constitute a federal 
republic of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-Eussian 
Congress of delegates or deputies from the iimumerable little soviets 
throughout the whole area. This, in fact, was what was indicated in the 
resolutions on the federal institutions of the Eussian republic ” adopted 
by the “ Third All-Eussian Congress of lVorkers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ , and 
Kazaks’ Deputies”, on January 18, 1918, as the plan on which the; 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) was to draft “ these fundamental 
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principles of tte constitution ’’ for subinissioii to the next All-Russian 
Congress.^ Wiien, lioweyer, the drafting committees got to work, it 
became evident that such a conception was unduly simple. To represent 
■directly in any central congress all the small meetings in so huge an area^ 
with so colossal a population, was plainly impracticable. Moreover, the 
administration of provincial affairs affecting more than one local soviet 
>had" also;'to be provided for, and' this mass of detail could not 'be . brought' 
to Moscow.' Further, many of the districts, both small and large, clung 
'■desperately to their local autonomy, which had perforce. to. be: conceded. 
Yet it, was no less indispensable to establish a supreme government of 
strength and stability, if only to deal with such subjects asforeigii.relations, 
.:.defence, transport and communications,' and' so on. Moreover, the Bol- 
'■■.sheviks attached paramount importance to their ' peculiar conception— - 
mever be-foie considered by framers of constitutions — of a.n, economic .coin-: 
.::Bi'unity' based upon the suppression of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
:;'':allfo,rms of profit-making. This could be ensured only by a powerful and 
,;S'Uprem.e central ' authority. . To harmonise .- and ' achieve' ' all 
involved protracted consultations' 'before even the' first fundamental law;' 
was agreed to on July 10, 1918.' .It': took' four more years of congresses' 
and discussions to get adopted 'the ' successive elaborations and amend-' 
ments out of which emerged in'1922-1923, in relatively stable form, the 
constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The solution of the unprecedented constitutional problem with which : 
the Bolsheviks were faced was found, as early as the spring of 1918, in 
the adoption, in the manner and on a scale never before attempted, of 
the principle of indirect election, which has continued unchanged down 
to the present day (1935) ; but of which a drastic alteration is now under 
consideration. As adopted in 1918, the; directly elected primary soviets 
-in addition to governing their own areas were to choose deputies or .dele- 
gates to higher congresses of soviets governing larger areas. Each of 
these higher congresses of soviets, besides administering the affairs of its ^ 
s:#wn. district— whether, we think of it' as county, canton or province, .' feis:' 
or d&pmiement — was to choose deputies or delegates to yet 
;;:asBei]ablies, governing even larger areas ; and these again ultimately 
sending their own representatives to constitute the All-Union Congress 
.:Of Soviets, which was to be the supreme governing authority for the whole 
’“Soviet Union. 

■V' '■ This sounds, to a Briton or an American, a complicated scheme for 
.providing for the representation of '' Man as a Citizen But there are 

^ Soviet Rule in Eussia, by W. K, Batsell, 1929, p. 789. W© may perhaps regard this 
eoneeptioB. as an echo of the idea of Bakunin that, when the strong central governments 
of til© European states had been overthrown, they would be succeeded only by congeries 
of free associations of the workers in each neighbourhood, which might be loosely federated 
in groups for common purposes. We are told that Prince Peter Ejcopotkin, who had 
/re-entered Russia after the 1917' revolution, and who sympathised with Bakunin’s ideas 
' as to the necessary mraimum of. governmental organisation, had formed in Moscow a 
'committee of his friends to discuss'.the^ proposed constitution, and their views were forcibly 
, 'urged on others who- were, infiuentially, oqneemed with the drafting. 




THE ELECTORAL PVMAMID 

Tiiaiix Hiore c?omplico.tioiis yet to be unravelled, Tlie so\'iet coiistHui-ioi: 
as be seen, includes not only an assembly for tlie govermrient (4" tlie 
whole undivided coiTiiiiiiiiity inhabiting oiie^sixth of the entiin iaiKl-sinfar r- 
of the globe, but also a graded hierarcliy of local governing bodies, at- once 
legislative and execative, for the administration of the afiairs peculiar to 
areas of diSereiifc magnitudes and diverse characteristics. And it does 
more than this. It provides also a series of independent assejiibhes for the 
separate goveriiments of areas, large or small — whether we think of tlieiii 
as tribes or nations, states or republics — ^inhabited by peoples who feel 
tlieinselves to constitute distinct nationalities. We have, in fact, in the 
USSR a unique constitutional form which combines, in one and the same' 
■ hierarchy,' the organs of both local and central government, of both legis- 
lature and executive, of both unitary state and federation. 


How the Pyramid was Built 

-We need not trouble the reader with the successive changes since 1918": 
ill the details of the indirectly elected hierarchy. The tsarist local govern- 
'' :iiig:anthoiitk whether gubernia, zemstvo,- uezd or volost, quickly fell toc'^ 
pieces at the Revolution. For years chaos reigned in varying degree from 
place to place ; and each soviet, in city or village, assumed whatever 
powers it wanted, and dealt with the affairs of its own areas as it chose. 
Gradually things were straightened out by the central government, and 
■ formulated by successive All-Union Congresses of Soviets. Municipal 
authorities were established for the cities. -.The village soviet (selosoviet) 
entirely replaced the Mir. The three old divisions of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (province), uezd (county) or volost (rural district), 
were eventually superseded by two new ones, formed, to some extent,, 
along lines of economic characteristics, and termed oblast or krai,^ and 
rayon.^ Ho less important, as we shall presently describe, was the vital 

^ Tlie terms oblast and krai are applied indiscriminately, according to local nsage. 
But we arcs told that, strictly speaking, an oblast is a newly established district containing 
no autonomous area. Where an autonomous area peopled mainly by a national minority : 
exists as an enclave within the district the proper term is krai. The North Caucasian 
krai contains as raan.}^ as seven autonomous areas. 

Among other works in Bussian wo may cite The Soviet State : the Origins and the 
Development of the GonsUiution of the USSB^ by V. I. Ignatiev, 192S, 146 jjp. ; The ZiSSM-^.] 
and ihc Union's Mepublks, by S. A- Kotlyarevsky, 139 pp. ; Th-e Soviet Antonomotis OhlmU 
mul B-epublicSf by K. Arkhipov, 123 pp. 

“ There was at first an additxonai tier of eounciis, temied the okiiig soviet, for an area 
roughly corresponding to that of the old volost, in., which both village soviets and city, 
soviets were represented. This was found inconvenient, as leaving too little scope for 
the development of the rayon soviet in enlivening the village soviets ; and as encouraging:- 
too much bureaucratic control, to w'hich the city soviet especially objected. It wm 
decided by the Central Committee of the Communist Party by a decree of July 6, 
to liquidate '' the okrugs and to wind them up by 'October 1, 1930. The decision wm' 
ratified by the Sixteenth Party Congress {FoUtiml Report to the Sixteenth Party Congress 
of the, Russian Cowmmnist Party, by Josef Stalin, 1930, pp. 125-12-9). But, in the. vast; 
area of the USSR, such changes take time to become universal. In 1934 there .were'stiJJ;; 
functioning 22 okrugs. ^ ■ v. '.-Iff f 
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policy of cultural autonomy and, wherever practicable, native self- 
government for the scores of separate nationalities scattered over tbe 
Eurasian continent* What- is of interest is fliat .all, these, .different' kinds, 
and grades of governing bodies find places in the main soviet hierarchy, 
and spring ultimately from the^same base, of primary soviets. The , simple 
pyramid, springing by indirect election from the broad foundation, of some 
75,000 directly elected primary soviets of village or city, turns, out^ to have, 
not merely one supreme apex in the 'All-Union Congress of Soviets,,: but 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only in the congresses of 
soviets of the autonomous republics or oblasts, but also in those of the 
seven (or rather nine) federated constituent republics, ^ of which we must 
give some description before tackling the supreme government of the 
Union. 

The Rayon and the Oblast 

There are, accordingly, two main strands in the closely knit con- 
stitutional fabric of Soviet Communism : the direct choice, by adult 
sulfiage, at open meetings of fellow-workers or neighbours, of people/s 
deputies or delegates ; and the formation, by indirect election from below, 
of a pyramidal series of superior authorities. We may observe in passing 
that, as we shall presently describe, the same two strands run through all 
the four divisions of the representative system of Soviet Communism, 
whether it is dealing with ''Man as a Citizen”, or with "Man a,s, a,' 
Producer ”, or with " Man as a Consumer ”, or v/ith " Man as a Super- 
citizen engaged in the Vocation of Leadership 

We now resume our description of the government of Man as a Citizen 
in the successive tiers of councils above the village or small city soviet,^ 

^ These are the E.SFSR (Russia proper with Siberia) ; the Ukraine ; White Russia ; 
the Transcaucasian Federation (which is a union of three — Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia); Turkestan; Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan. 

The trouble about a metaphor is that it is never completely accurate as a description ! 
One of the authors objects that it is a peculiarity of the soviet pyramid that its supreme 
apex is not flanked by parallel minor apices ; these are all actually included inside the 
supreme apex, which they help to support, and moreover some of these minor apices have 
other still smaller pyramidal apices within themselves 1 A chart will enable the student 
to get a clearer vision of this amazingly complicated constitution than is practicable 
through the written word (see the diagram in the Appendix to Part I.). 

“ It adds to the complication that the names and areas of the tiers of councils have 
been, during the past few years, in process of change. This economic “ rayonising ” of 
the USSPu was conterapiated immediately after the end of the Civil War, but was not : 
seriously imdertaken until 1928, when it was needed for the most elective formulation 
of the First Five* Year Plan. It was based on the conception of four diflerent types. 
There were to be industrial rayons (as in the Leningrad oblast, or in the Donets Basin of 
the Ukraine). There were to be agricultural rayons (as in the Black Soil region, the Middle 
Volga, the south-west part of the Ukraine or in Kazakstan). There had also to be mixed 
rayons, which were necessarily both industrial and agricultural (as in North Caucasus, 
the Low’er Volga krai, the Crimea). There were also timber rayons (as in Northern Asia). 
(See an instructive section, in Russian, in The Five-Year Plan of the National Economy 
Gonstniciion of the U 8811, Yoh iu.,,“The Rayon Divisions of the Plan ”, 1929 .) Under 
this “ rayonising what were,- 'under the tsarist regime, 5.6 gubernia (provinces), 476 
uezd (cantons or counties) and 10,606 volost (rural districts), have been reorganised into 
100 oblasts (or krais) and about '3000 rayons. . An Intermediate council for the okrug, 
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tlirougli tliose of tiie rayon and the obiastj and those of the aiifconoiiiuiis 
and the eoiistitiieiit republic, up to the siipre-ine authority of the xUl-iJiiioii 
Congress of Soviets, with its bicameral Central Executive Coninii tteo 
(TSIK), its Cabinet of Ministers (Soviiarkom) and its vaiioiis otiun: 
.derivatives. 

The Rayon 

and apparently unlimited powers of the selo- 
soviet anti the small city soviet, there is one universal duty which stands 
out, that of electing people’s deputies or delegates to the congress of . 

■ soviets of the rayon. The rayon, now formed mainly on lines of econoiiiic 
production, is a new area comprising a number of adjacent villages and 
what ill England would be called hamlets, together with such sriiall cities 

■ or'' urban settlements as happen to be intermixed with them. The^ 
geograpMcal extent and the population of the rayon differ from place to 
■place according to local circumstances, and may be varied from time to 
.'time by decrees of any superior authority.^ It may thus comprise any,, 

miniher of villages, from a few dozen to many score, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without one or more cities 
and urban settlements. The soviet of each of these annually elects one 
(or if large, several) people’s deputies or delegates to constitute the 
rayon congress of soviets, which meets at the principal centre of the 
rayon. 

In the ESESFt and the Ukraine the village soviet elects these delegates 
at the rate of one for every 300 inhabitants-. The soviets of the small 
cities and urban settlements within the rayon elect delegates at the raFe 
of one for each unit of 60 electors of these soviets (approximately equal 


sfcaiidmg between the rayon and the oblast, was designed ; but this was abandoned in. 
i 930. This reorganisation is now nearly completed ; and for the sake of clearness we 
shall limit our description to the new general system, although the old continues to exist 
temporarily in a few places. 

With the abolition of the okrug, the cities having populations of more than 50,000, 
and some otliers of great industrial importance, have been, in the six smaller constituent 
republics, taken out of the rayon, and made directly subordinate to the Sovnarkom 
(Oab.met) and TSIK (central executive committee) of the constituent republic within 
which they are situated. In the RSFSR, however, these major cities are subordinated 
also to the executive committee (ispoikom.) of the oblast or ki*ai. The other cities, having 
populations below 50,000, remain within the rayons, but with an autonomy greatly 
exceeding that enjoyed by the villages. Such cities, for instance, fix thoir own local taxes 
and settle their own budgets, wiiicli are adopted by the city soviet, and only passed 
through tlic rayon ispoikom for general concurrence, and submission to the oblast ispoikom. 

l?or exact information as to local government constitution in the USSR, the student 
rmist go to the decrees themselves, but these are summarised in Tke Soviet State, by B. W. 
Maxwell, 1934, chap, vii., “ Provincial Government ’b pp. iOO-lOS ; where the Russian 
sources are indicated (pp. ,347-348). See also Soviet Eule in Emsia, by W. R. Batsell, 
1929, chap, xi., Local Administration ” (pp. 663-687), which does not clearly give the./ 
more recent changes. ^ // 

Actually the 3000 rayons appear to include, on an average, about 23 selosoviots" 
and perhaps one small city or urban settlement apiece, with an average population of 
about 45,000 ; which is analogous to that of an English rural district council in its .much 
smaller area. . , b'rv',! ■!' 
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to 120 iaiiabitaiits). TkiiSy as is usual in tlie soviet bodies, tbe. total 
number of members of the rayon congress of soviets is not fixed, and with 
the increase of population it is always growing. It elects a president, w^ith 
some other members to form a presidium, and also a standing executive 
committee (ispolkom) not exceeing 45 members, together with one-tliird 
as many candidates or alternates. 

When we enquire what are the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets,.- we are met. with the same difficult)/' as that 
with which we were confronted in the case of the village soviet. The list 
of these powers and duties, as expressly laid down in the RSFSE decree 
of January 1, 1931, is indeed substantially similar to that relating to the 
village soviet, which we give as an appendix to this volume. These powers 
and duties range from the consideration and discussion of the loftiest 
matters of policy and administration of the USSR as a whole, in -whicli 
the rayon congress of soviets, like the village soviet, is invited and desired 
to participate, and which it is expressly directed to put in operation within 
its own area, dowm to the minutest, details of parochial administration. 
It is, indeed, not to be supposed that the entire conglomeration of these 
subjects are even discussed by any of the 3000 rayon congresses of soviets, 
any more than they are by the 7 0,000-odd village soviets. But in startling 
contrast with the narrowly limited and precisely defined functions of the 
' ’ ' British or American local governing body, there is practically notliiiig in 
. the world that the rayon congress of soviets, equally Vvdtli the village 
soviet, is not authorised and indeed invited to deal wdth, so far as its 
application to the denizens of its area is concerned. On the other hand, 
again in contrast with the British or American local authority, the rayon 
congress of soviets, like the village so%det, has no legal rights on which it 
' ' can insist against the will of any superior administrative authority. It 
may at any moment find its decisions overruled, and its actions cancelled 
' and reversed by the oblast congress of soviets v/liich it joins wdth other 
.. , rayons in creating ; or by the oblast ispolkom (or executive committee) ; 

or by the republic congress of soviets or its Central Executive Committee ; 
.. ox by the sovnarkom, or the People's Commissar, of the constituent or 
autonomous republic within the area of which it is sit uated ; or by the 
. All-Union Congress of Soviets or its TSIK (or Central Executive Com- 
mittee) ; or, indeed, by the presidium of any of these bodies ; or by the 
' ’ USSR Sovnarkom of People's Commissars. Thus, the rayon congress of 
’ ■ soviets has a practically unlimited sphere of action, so far as its own area 
is concerned, subject always to the liability to be sharpl)?- pulled up and 
oveiruied whenever it does anjdhing contrary to the policy or the will 
v/i; ' of any authority higher than itself. It has absolute freedom to participate 
:;;v; in government, and it is encouraged and strongly urged to participate in 
d ‘any way it chooses,; but it is no less sternly warned that whenever it 
,:v’'s^\goes off the rails ", its action will be cancelled and reversed ; and if the 
local body persists, it will- be'' summarily disbanded, and a new election 
■',1' will be called for. 




J^A yOM OMGA NISA TION 

all obligatory decrees of a lower authority — indeed tlie minutes of pro- 
ceedings theiiiselves — liave to be forwarded immediately to tlie next kigher 
authority, as we.ll as to the appropriate People's Commissariat of the 
USSE and that of an autonomous republic. We gather that, in practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, like the village soviet, -usually errs 
by default rather by excess of zeal ; and that drastic interference from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence. 

■ -^ The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village :■ 
"and small urban noviets within its 'area is mainly one, of supervision and,,,, 
'Control. Thus, the rayon congress appoints for each village the president' ,; 
of the electoral commission of ten local members to supervise the election 
of the village soviet ; to compile and post up publicly the list of persons 
.■excluded from the electorate ; and to provide an independent cliaiiman : 
fon the various election meetings. 

On the other hand, an essential function of the 3000 rayon soviets is 
that of concentrating in a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets within their several areas, occasionally amount- 
ing, as it seems, to more than one hundred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher council in the 
hierarchy. 

The organs of local administration of the rayon congress of soviets, 
acting under the supervision and direction of the rayon ispolkom, or 
executive committee that the plenum elects, and of the presidium that the 
ispolkom appoints, consist of a number of sections (six of them being 
obligatory on each of which there serve some members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together with a varying number of inhabitants 
whom the ispolkom invites to act as a civic obligation. A¥e are informed 
that the object of forming these sections is that of associating as large a 
proportion as possible of the toiling masses " in the work of government. 
Meetings are held in the various factories and workshops, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the members of the rayon congress 
of soyiets, the militia " (local constabulary) and the local courts of 
justice attend ; where active workers are enlisted for the sections, and 
where the concrete problems " of the work of the rayon congress are 
discussed. The obligatory sections are those dealing with soviet con- 
struction and control of execution " ; industry, labour and supplies '' ; 
agriculture ; health ; education, the rayon's share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon's financial budget. 

The rayon section dealing with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting relation to Gosplan, to which it is 

J Na'mely, those on (1) Soviet Construction and control of execution ; (2) Industry, 
Labour and Supply ; (3) Agriculture ; (4) Pinance and' budget ; (o) Popular Education ; 
(6) Public Health (RSESR decree of January i, 1931, section 38). To these there has been 
added, for all but the smallest rayo'ns, a section, on the General Plan, in subordination;: 

to 'the' Union State Planning Comtnission, which we describein our chapter on Plannod 

Production for Community Consumption ^ 
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subordinate. National planning is now based largely upon constituent 
/I'ayGnplanniiig. : Tlie rayon lias to prepare eacb year its own preliminary. : 
plan for all tlie enterprises witMn- its. area in accordance witli tbe general 
economic considerations of wMcii it. is advised. This bas to be submitted 
, ::tO'nacli local enterprise, productive or cultural. ■ Each considers the quota 
assigned to it, and either approves or prepares a counter-plan. The whole 
are then submitted to the higher authorities to be further revised and 
..hnally -enacted.^ 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attention is that of finance. The rayon- congress has annually to settle 
the budget of local receipts and expenditure for the ensuing year, which 
has to be submitted to the oblast ispolkom for approval, and for inclusion 
in the oblast budget, with a view to its ultimate incorporation in the budget 
of the autonomous or constituent republic, and, indeed, finally in that of 
the USSR itself. Thus tliere is, in principle as well as in form, no effective 
local autonomy in finance in any grade of council from the smallest seio- 
soviet up to the AlhRiissian. Congress of Soviets of the RSFSR. In prac- 
tice, however, there is a great' deal of financial autonomy. To begin with, 
the amount of expenditure to be undertaken by the lower authorities, 
whilst it can be summarily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
effeotivety be increased otherwise than by exhortation and persuasion. ; 
On the other hand, if the lower authorities choose to incur larger expendi- 
ture at their own cost, they are usually permitted to add a surtax to 
one or other of the taxes levied within their area by any of the higher 
- authorities. 

Elaborate provision is made by law as to the rayon being served by 
half a do 5 !en organised departments of permanent officials, who are 
required to possess technical qualification and training. In fact there is 
as yet, in the vast majority of rayons, nothing more than a skeleton staff 
of officials of the very minimum of training. A marked feature is the 
extreme youthfulness of nearly all of them, few being over thirty, or having 
more than a few years’ office experience. We understand that measures 
for the special training of administrative officials are under considesation. 


The Oblast 

Above both the rayon congresses of soviets of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the small cities, and superseding the ancient gubernia or 
province, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the authority of the 
krai or oblast. The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the rayon congresses of soviets, representing the village soviets, at the 
rate (in the RSFSR) of one for every 12,500 inhabitants (equal to about 
one for every 7000 electors) ; and also by delegates elected directly by 

^ From paper by V. Knibishev, bead of Gosplan, in Planned Economy, April 193L 
We deal with the whole subject in our subsequent chapter entitled “ Planned Production 
for Community Consumption ’b Part 11, W 
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the sdviets of the small cities (together with those of the urban settieBients, 
factories and collective farms outside civic boundaries) at the rate of ojie 
delegate for each 2500 electors. Any autonomous republic or autonomous 
area within the territory is entitled, to elect its own delegates at the rate 
of one for each: 2000 electors from urban centres and one for eacii 10^000 
inhabitants from rural settlements. It will be seen that the city soviets 
enjoy the usual disproportionate representation (more than twice as great 
as that of the rural villages). ■ This disproportionate- representation of the 
population of the cities^, in comparison with that of the villages, does not 
prevent most, if not all, oblast congresses of soviets from containing far 
more representatives of villages than of city dwellers, because the propor- 
tion of the latter to the whole population of the area is still only as one 
to five or six. 

The area over which the oblast congress of soviets presides, the number 
of its members, and the nature and extent of its functions, appear to 
differ in different parts and to be still in course of settlement. The popiila- 
' tioii within the different oblasts varies enormously, even as much as 
one to ten millions. In the RSFSE the approximate average appears to 
be nearly four millions. If we take the ' autonomous republics in the 
USSR, which are classed with the oblasts properly so-called, we see that 
their average population is only about a million and a haff, whilst their 
average area is no less than 650,000 square kilometres. On the other 
hand, the average population of the fourteen oblasts properly so-called, 
exceeds five millions, although their average area is roughly the same as 
that of the autonomous lepublicd In the Ukraine the average population 
and area are both smaller. -The five lesser constituent republics have no 
oblasts, the rayon congresses of soviets, being directly under the republic 
congress of soviets, its central executive committee and its sovnarkom. 

In the RSFSR there are, we gather, twenty-six territories ranking as 
oblasts, including the areas of the twelve autonomous republics vfithin its 
boundaries which have the same constitutional form as other oblasts, 
except that they call their ministerial heads of departments People’s 
Comnlissars and their council a sovnarkom. Thus there are the fourteen 
newly delimited oblasts of Moscow and Leningrad, the Ivanovo industrial 
area, the Northern territory, the Western territory, the Central Black 
Earth area, the Gorki (late Nizhni-Novgorod) territory, the Ural territory, ■ 
that of the North Caucasus, the two territories of the Middle and Lower 
Yolga, and the two of East and West Siberia, together with the Far Eastern 
territory. With them are ranked the twelve- autonomous republics, 
namely, those of the Crimea, the Tartars, the Volga Germans, Kazak, 
Yakut, Kirghiz, Chuvash, Karelia, Buryat, Bashkir, Karakalpak and 
Daghestan. In each of these divisions there is a Congress of Soviets 

^ Tiius tlie autonomous repuHic in the RSFSE, whilst having a large area, is co 33 a-.:v 
paxabie in population to the half-dozen most populous administrative counties of England, 
The oblasts of the ESFSIi, on the other hand, usually surpass in population the most;- 
popiiious of the English administrative counties and some even that of Ireland 
administrative county of London. ^ 4-:-' 
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electing an executive (termed either ispolkom or sovnarkoni) wtich directs 
a varied and extensive local administration. 

In tlie Ukraine, some of the oblast areas are particularly large, there 
being only half a dozen so called for the whole republic.^ But in the 
Donets industrial area the population is so dense, and the amount of work 
so great, that each rayon soviet is accepted as equivalent also to an oblast 
..'■soviet.,, , In the other parts, of the Ufaaine, the rayon congress of soviets, 
:.:.„either each year or every two years, elects representatives to the: oblast 
congress of soviets at the rate of one for each 15,000 of the population, 
amounting in each case to several hundred delegates. 

Wherever it exists, the oblast congress of soviets is an important 
authority. It is, indeed, the supreme local organ of power within its own 
area, with a competence extending to all matters of government. It has, 
however, to coordinate its activity with the policy and administration of 
^the central executive committee (VTSIK) and the Sovnarkom of the 
constituent republic, whilst the USSR sovnarkom and its presidium also 
have the right to suspend or reverse, in case of need, aiij^hing done by 
the oblast authorities. It has the right to control all public institutions 
within, its area, not being those of the USSR ; and even these it has a 
right to supervise and report upon. It can veto any regulation orRecision 
of any of the city soviets or any of the rayon or selosoviets within its area. 
':'itnontrols all the elections within the oblast. Finally, it has the right to 
propose to the authorities of the constituent republic the enactment and ■ 
promulgation of any laws and regulations relating to the oblast that are 
required. 

But the oblast congress of soviets meets- as a plenum, usually, only 
once a year, when it elects a president, and his assistant, who both give 
their whole time to the work, and also an ispolkom, or executive committee, 
of about one hundred members, who receive only their expenses and a 
free pass over all the railways within the oblast. In the case of the auto- 
nomous republics, the congress of soviets elects, in lieu of an ispoU^om, a 
sovnarkom of People’s Commissars who themselves control the various 
branches of administration. In both cases the USSR Government is 
directly represented in the oblast executive by officials of such USSR , 
People’s Commissariats as Railroads and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
ispolkom of an ordinary oblast is supposed to conduct its administration 
through its presidium and four organised departments of officials (a 
secretariat, an organisation department, a planning commission termed 
obpkn, and a commission of execution ”). But the work which has to 
' be performed falls under fifteen or more heads, of which we may mention 
a “ regional council nf people’s, economy ” ; agriculture ; trade or dis- 
"'tributioii of commodities ■; finance ; communal department ; ■ education^ 
ffiealth ; social weHare military ; politi,cal ; and archives ; together 

V ’ ^ Kfa-mely, those of Chernigov, Kiev, Odessa, Dniepropetrovsk, Kharkov and Vinitza, 
with which mast be ranked the Moldavian Antonomoris Republic, and, as explained' in 
'/‘the text, all the separate rayons, of the. Donets Basin* - 
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witli 4:lie department of justice. In many oblasts tbe lack of an adecpate 
official staff lias led to the appointment of a number of sections each con- 
taining a selection from the members of the oblast congress of soviets 
and the ispolkonij together with other active or representative citizens 
appointed by the ispolkom. Each of these sections is charged with the 
siipeivision and actual administration of one department of the work of 
the oblast. It should be said that, in the matter of local taxation rmd tlie 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispolkom has the right to participate in 
-the discussion both of the budget of the constituent republic and of that 
■ of the USS'E itself, in so far as' these relate to its own area. 

The Seven Federated Republics 

The next tier of councils, above that of the oblast or krai, where they 
exist, and of the autonomous republics, is that of the seven Union or 
'-constituent republics of the ESFSE, the Ukraine, White Russia, the .;': 
Transcaucasian Federation (itself a federation of three distinct republics), 

^ Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, .all of which are directly-... 
joined together in federation as the USSR. 

The RSFSR 

The first and by far the most important of these republics, the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, although expressly termed a federation, 
is and has always been essentially a unitary state. Notwithstanding its 
title, and an express declaration in the first article of its Fundamental 
Lawin 1918, what was established by that law, wdthout subsequent revision, 
was a soviet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the pattern that we have so often 
described. The RSFSR was to have a supreme All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, made up of deputies or delegates elected by provincial congresses 
of soviets under various designations ; and these provincial congresses 
were made up of deputies or delegates from smaller district congresses of 
sovietei, themselves consisting of deputies or delegates from village or 
urban soviets, who were directly elected at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either in work at particular establishments or as 
B.eighboiirs in rural villages. From top to bottom of this pyramid of 
councils, each tier has complete authority over all below it, and is itself 
completely subject to all above it. This system of Democratic Central-' 
ism as it is fondly called, which is universally characteristic of Soviet 
Communism, seems to us to have nothing in common with the curtailed' 
but inviolable autonomy of the various units that is understood by, 
federalism^ ' , • ■ 

, ^ In tlie discussion leading np to tke fomulation and adoption of tlie S'tindamontal ■ 

Law ** during the first half of 1918, the' slogan of “ AH' Power to the Soviets was' so 
strongly insisted on, that the very first article had, to assert that Russia, is declared a 
republic of soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ -deputies. All eeniral mA UcaL 
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It iS;, indeed j remarkable bow small and relatively unimportant «liave 
been tlie cbanges since 1918 in tbe constitutional structure of tbe RSFSB, 
vnotwitistanding the development of autonomous republics and auto- 
areas within it, and tbe formation of, the USSR about and above 
it.l' Its capital is still Moscow, where tbe ESFSE ministerial departments' 
are cbeek-by-jowl with, those of the USSR. All-Russian Congress 

of Soviets ’’ now meets only every few years, usually just prior, to the All- 

■ Union Congress, to which the same delegates immediately proceed.. It is 
composed of delegates elected by the congresses of , soviets of the several 

■ oblasts or krais, autonomous republics and autonomous areas, and Ahe 
larger, .cities, in the proportion of one to every 125,000 population of rural 
areas, and one to every 26,000 city electors (equal to about 45,000 popula- 
tion). The Central Executive Committee (VTSIK) of the ESESI?., : now 
increased in size from 200 to 400, meets only once a quarter. The Sov- 
narkom no longer includes as many as eighteen People's Commissars, 

:: seeing that, all the^ questions of national ,importance " specified in article,s 
;-49v:a.iid' ,'50 of the Fundamental Law, with- the departments of foreign 
affairs, armed forces, foreign trade, heavy industry, forestry, state farms, 
railways and waterways, posts and telegraphs, and food industry, have 
passed to the USSR ; and these departments are now represented in the 
RSFSR Sovnaikom only by the delegates or agents of the USSR People's 
Commissars. There are, however, in the RSFSR Sovnarkom, still eight 
People's Commissars, under a president, with two vice-presidents, namely, 
those for Finance, Interior, Justice, Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Light Industries, together with the president of the 
RSFSR Gosplan.2 

When it is remembered that the population of the RSFSR exceeds 
one hundred millions, and that the territory stretches from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Pacific Ocean, it will be seen that even these nine govern- 
ment departments represent an immense task of administration. The 

aiUhority is vested in these soviets T The state that -was established as the Russian Soviet 
Rej>ublic, and th,en styled the RSFSR, was conceived, by at least some of its most energetic 
advocates, as nothing more than a federation of all the urban and rural soviets throughout 
::.'the country. 

In article .10 it is again expressly declared that “ ail authority within the boundaries 
of the RSFSR is vested in the entire working population of the country, organised in the 
urban mid riirnl soviets ” (.Fundamental Law of the RSFSR, ratified by the Fifth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets on July 10, 1918, First section, chap, i., article 10; Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 81). But the Fundamental Law, taken as a 
whole, established, as we now see, a state of the very opposite character. 

Incidentally v'e may note that the territory of White Russia, and thus of the USSR, 
was reduced, under tiie Treaty of Riga, (1921) ending the war with Poland, by a strip along 
the w'estern frontier, w'hich was ceded to Poland. In 1929 the extensive but scaiitity 
peopled district of Tadzhikistan was taken out of the RSFSR, and promoted to the status 
' of an independent constituent republic of the Soviet Union, entitled, like the RSFSR 
itself, to representation by five members in the Soviet of Nationalities, forming part of 
the bicameral Central Executive Committee of the USSR. 

xigricultiire now .has a USSR People’s Commissar, who has, in the .RSFSR, as in 
other federated republics, considerably reduced the autonomy'' of local People’s Com- 
missars. The departments of the Commissariat for Labour have been transferred to the 
; AUCOTU, and there is accordingly now no People’s Commissar of Labour. 
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oiviLservice of the RSFSR may exceed in number the federal staff of tlic 
USSR itself, apart from the defence forces and the establishnieiits in 
foreign countries. With the more significant features of this vast aclniiids- 
tration we shall deal in subsequent chapters. The RSFSR Soviiarkoiii is 
still busy in developing schools and medical services over the vast sirea 
that it controls. It has to carry on the great retailing business in Moseovf^, 
■^■IjeiiingTad and -Rostov that we shall describe in -.a later chapter. - Its ;', 
responsibility — save for the occasional spasmodic iiiterveiition that we 
shall presently describe of the USSR Supreme Comt — for the adiiiitiistra- 
tion of justice, the prevention of crime -and the maintenance of prisons . 
^ whole area of the RSFSR may he circumscribed by the creation - 
• of the new USSR People's Commissar for Internal Afitairs. The observer ^ 
cannot resist the feeling that, w'hilst the local government of the ^cities, 
und that of the krais and oblasts, rayons and selosoviets, within the RSFSR.,, 
is growing in magnitude and activity, the various central organs of tlie 
RSFSR at Mosco-w have lost ground to the other central organs located in 
the same city, belonging to the federal government of the USSR that we 
have still to describe. 

The Republic of the Ukraine 

The second in importance among the seven constituent republics now 
forming the USSR and the only one of a magnitude and a popuIatioB, a 
productivity and an aspiration a.t all comparable with the R&hSR, is 
that of the Ukraine. Here we have a population of thirty mij lions (nearly 
one-third of that of the RSFSR), concentrated, to the extent of 150^ to 
the square kilometre, on an area comparable with that of Sweden, having 
its own language appreciably diSering from Russian ; its own ancient 
cultural centre at Ehev ; and its own traditions of former national 
autonomy under an elected hetman. Although these traditions had been 
interrupted by centuries of tsarist tyranny, it needed little incitement 
from the German military authorities in 1916-1917 to induce a large 
proportion of the Ukrainians to struggle, not merely for the destruction 
of Russian dominion, but also, with some expectation of sympathy from 
Ukrainian (otherwise called Ruthenian) minorities in Austria, Poland and 
Roumania, for an independent Ukrainian Republic. This was proclaimed 
on December 27, 1917. There was, however, never any chance for a 
political union of the whole Ukrainian race, one-fifth oi wliicdi, outside 
the USSR, remains to this day firmly held within the four neiglihouring 
states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Roumania. Accordingly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 the foreign armies and the widespiead 
banditry were got rid of, there was established, within the Ukrainian part 
of Tsarist Russia, a reasonably welhorganised government on the common 
pattern of the hierarchy of soviets, in a friendly “ military and economic 
alliance with the RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed in December 
1920, and converted into a federal union in 1922-1 923d .. 

1 See Natioml States mid National Minorities, by W. C. Macartney, 1934, ____ 
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Tlie supreme autliority in tlie Ukraine is the All-Ukrainian Congress 
of, Soviets, whicli now meets for about a week, usually once every few 
years, just before tlie All-Union Congress of Soviets at Moscow. It consists 
of about a thousand delegates and '' candidates (being substitutes or ■; 
alternates) chosen by the plenums of the six oblast congresses of somets, 
together with that of the Autonomous Republic of Moldavia and the con- 
grosses of soviets of each of the Donets rayons. This All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets hears speeches, approves drafts of decrees and adminis- 
trative resolutions laid before it, and appoints a president of the Ukraine 
Congress, with an Assistant, together with a Central Executive Committee, 
and a sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 

The Central Executive Committee of about 400 members, who all 
receive a free pass over the railways in the Ukraine, meets usually once a 
quarter for about ten days, and exercises supreme authority between the 
infrequent sessions of the All-Ukrainian Congress. A meeting is usually 
held immediately before each meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
^ (TSIK) of the USSR at Moscow, in order to consider the business coming ■■ 
before that meeting, and if necessary to concert a Ukrainian policy. 

The Ukrainian Sovnarkom consists of a president, several vice- 
presidents and a secretary, with People’s Commissars for Finance, Internal 
Affairs, Agriculture, Justice, Light Industries, Education, Health and; 

. Social Welfare, and a local Planning Commission practically subordinate -' 
;4o "Gosplan. 

The Ukrainian People’s Commissars dealing directly with industry 
have exceptionally heavy departments to administer. The industrial 
developments in the Ukraine during the past few years have been enormous 
in amount and range ; and whilst most of the work has fallen first to the 
USSR Supreme Economic Council, and on its abolition to the People’s 
::;’Uoinimssars-'fGr Heavy and Food Industries respectively, the Ukrainian ; 

Government lias retained and developed some of its own undertakings. 

■' It has its own steelworks and machine-making factories, conducted in 
dutiful compliance with the General Plan, but as enterprises of the 
republic A The Ukrainian Sovnarkom also conducts, in supplement of 
:.' the efforts of Centrosoyus and the increasing work of the Ukrainian 
‘"Cooperative Societies, a very extensive business in retailing household 
commodities of all kinds, in the relatively well-appointed government 
shops at Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Dnieprostroi and other cities, 

All-Ukrainian . Congress of Soviets, with its Central; 
Executive Committee and 'Sovnarkom ‘of People’s Commissars, there 
stands the usual hierarchy of soviets of the oblasts, rayons, cities and 
evvillag.es' according to the comm.on, pattern which we have just. described. 
Some peculiarities of the Ukraine may, however, be mentioned. Its 

"vviioii, in 1932, tlie Supreme Economic Council of the USSR was, as we shall presently 
' - describe, replaced ,by new People’s Commissars for Heavy, Food and Timber Industries 
.! respectively, careful provision had to; 'be made to preserve to the Ukrainian Sovnarkom 
, its control over the enterprises that were UtoMan. 
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villages are usually exceptionally large and populotis, many iiaviiig l>o tween 
five and ten tiioiisaiid inlie.bitaiits, so tliat tlie electors have exceptionaJIv 
often to be divided into settlements or wards, for each of which a scpaiato 
meeting (election point or curia) has to be held to elect members to the 
village soviet (seiosoviet). Similarly, as we have already nieiitioiiecl, tlie 
rayons in the densely populated industrial area of the Donets Basin have 
so great a number of electors, and local government fiiiictioiis of such 
importance, that they ranl^ and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
: elect tliek own delegates tO' the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets. 

The Ukraine retains among its intelligentsia a strong national feeling, 
■"and energetically develops its own Ukrainian culture, which is verj' 
nationalist in form, although communist in essence, in books and news- 
:: papers, theatres and universities. The USSR authorities wisely respect - 
: ;the racial susceptibilities of this important republic. It is as a concession 
■r 'to these susceptibilities that it was in 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
Y/hich has for the past decade been at Kharkov, to the ancient metropolis 
-of Kiev. But whatever may happen in learning and literature: the 
industrial development is so predominantly Ail-Unioii ” in its infiiience, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Moscow, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the emigres centred in 
Paris and Prague to incite to rebellion, it is impossible to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete unification.^ 

The White Russian and Transcaucasian Republics 

We need not go into detail about the White Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic (capital Minsk) on the western border of the USSR, adjoining 
Latina, Lithuania and Poland ; ^ or about the combined Union republic 
of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Federation, which has its capital at 
Tiflis, for its three constituent republics wedged betvreen the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and adjoining Turkey on the southern border.^ Both have 

^ Til© Moldavian Socialist Soviet Republic, on the left bank of the Dniester river, 
which forms the frontier of Bessarabia, was made an autonomous republic under Ukraine 
on October 12, 1924. This exclusively agilcniturai community (capital Baita) with a 
population of 600,000 upon an area of only S288 square kilometres — about as large as 
the hJ'orth Riding of Yorkshire or the canton of Berne — may perhaps be regarded as a 
lasting embodiment of the protest of the USSR against the Roumanian seizure of Bessa- 
rabia, which it is hoped, may one day be enabled, as South Moldavia, to unite with the 
northern half of what is claimed to be a single community. With this view, the Moldavian 
Republic maintains a sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, but is 'for many purposes dealt 
vdtli as if it were merely an oblast of the Ukraine-. 

- The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic has an area of 126,790 square kilo- 
metres— three times that of Switzerland — ^witH a population slightly exceeding five millions, 
four-fifths of whom, speak the White Russian dialect, wliilst Jews attain the relatively 
high proportion of 10 per cent. The constitution is almost identical in form to that of the 
RSFSR, with which it finds its activities coordinated. ■ ' 

® Th© three constituents of this federation are Azerbaijan (capital Baku), which 
established its soviet republic in April 1920 ; Armenia (capital Erivan), which did so ih'-- 
December 1920 ; and O-eorgia (capital Tifiia), in which aaoviet government was established ; 
by the Bolshevik army in February 1921. ■ On March 19, 1922, these threi^ governmenfe,^/ 


governmeats orgaixised upon the common pattern, witli central executive 
committees several hundreds strong and sovnarkoms administering the 
local affairs. Both retain strong feelings in favour of local autonomy 
based on racial and linguistic, as well as (especially in the case of Georgia) 
historical associations, and are accordingly left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of the cultural autonomy that they value. Both find their industries 
. developed, continuously and extensively, at the expense of the whole 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture directed according to the USSE 
General Plan ; whilst in both the strictly unitary Communist Party every- 
where exerts a potent influence in promoting a common economic policy 
and in gradually deyeloping a new common sentiment as constituent parts 
of the larger whole. 
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The Formation of the Soviet Union 

With the final defeat of the White ’’ armies, and the withdrawal of 
the last of the contingents of the foreign powers, the time came for the 
establishment of a common rule for the w^hole territory of what was left 
nf .'Tsarist:. Russia.^ The oapitalist- governments did not relinquish their 
hostility with the withdrawal of their forces, and the necessity for union 
for, common defence had been made sufficiently ob^doiis. Its importance 
.. ■for. ' economic and social planning could not be missed. The influence of 
the widely dispersed membership of the essentially unitary Communist. 
Party worked powerfully in the same direction. Already by December 28, 
1920, Lenin and. Chicherin, for the ESPSR, had agreed with Rakovsld, 
president of the Ukrainian Sovnarkom, and also its People’s Commissar 
for Eoreign Affairs, on a Treaty of Alliance which embodied the main 
outlines of the eventual Treaty of Union. The World Interna.tionaI 
Conference, to which the Moscow Government had gladly accepted an 
invitation, was about to meet at Genoa, and agreements were hastily con- 
cluded by the RSFSR with White Russia and the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion, as well as with the Ukraine, providing that they should accept, as 
their representatives at the World Conference, the delegation of the 
i::::RSFSR,'' and support the proposals .in the common interest that would be. : 

strongly influenced by the Communist Party, agreed to unite in a Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion, with a common president, congress of soviets, a central executive committee of no 
fewer than 485 members and Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. Each of the constituent 
republics lias also its own government for local aft'airs, and maintains its oum cultural 
autonomy, especially the use of its own language in its own schools, law courts and public 
offlees. The population of the federation now exceeds six millions in a largely mountainous 
area fbur times as great as Scotland. For the three other “ ITnion E,epublics ”, namely 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, see p. 63. 

^ The so-called Border States (whether Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ; or Finland 
and Poland), by 1918 esta-blished as independent states, were never included in the BSFSR ; 
whilst .Bessarabia was seized by Roumania, and a further strip on the west was ceded to 
. Poland on the conclusion of the war in 1921 (Treaty of Riga, 1921). The Ukraine, White 
Russia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia were, between 1918 and 1921, at various times 
- enjoying a nominal independence under a shifting domination by foreign armies or local 
• banditry. 
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nit forward. The proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little interest or 
mportaiice for the Soviet Government ; but CMcberin was «able to con- 
jliide with Germany, to the consternation of the other diplomats, the 
he important separate Treaty of Rapallo, in which were included, for the 
hst time, all four soviet states. This was followed, after months of 
aegotiation, by the agreement of these four governments, in December 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Stalin was 
in a position to report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, wliicli 
opened at Moscow on December 23, 1922, that resolutions had been 
received from the supreme congresses of soviets of the Ukraine, of White 
Bussia and of the Transcaucasian Federation, urging the necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union. A special delegation repre- 
senting all four republics was appointed to draw up the necessary treat-y, 
upon much the same basis as had been agreed with the Ukraine in 1920, 

The draft had alread}?' been prepared. Within three days the “ Declaration 
of Union was formulated ; adopted by the '' First Congress of Soviets 
of the USSR ”, and duly proclaimed by the Executive Committee which 
that Congress had appointed. All that was needed was a formal con- 
stitution. The new Central Executive Committee of the Union (TSIK), 
which was, in fact, dominated by the members who belonged to the Central 
Executive Committee of the RSFSR, prepared a draft which did little 
more than reproduce, for the Union, the scheme of government of the 
liSFSR itself. At this point the Communist Party publicly intervened 
with a more statesmanlike proposal. The Twelfth Congress of the Party 
was in session (April 1923) ; and its Central Committee formally recom- 
mended to the presidium of the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) that the draft required amendment. The proposed constitution 
id not, the Communist Party protested, afford by its terms sufficient 
assurance to the three smaller republics that the autonom}?' to be a Howled 
to them would be protected against the dominance of the RSFSR. More- 
over, so Stalin urged, it did not provide for putting on a genuinely federal 
basis the autonomous republics and autonomous oblasts that he had been 
establishing, inside the RSFSR, for the principal nationalities. The 
counter-plan ” of the Communist Party embodied a new ideal, that 
of the '' fjnnational State ”, in sharp contrast with the consciously 
'' National ” states into which Europe had become divided in the course 
of the past four centuries, this stream of tendencies coming more recently 
to a climax in the Italy of Mussolini and the Germany of Hitler. The . 
project of the Communist Party, which resulted in, the present federal . 
constitution of the USSR, seems to us so novel, and fraught wdth con- 
sequences so important, that we give in full its fundamental propositions. 

It was essential, the Party declared : , ' , ‘ ’ 

'' (a) To secure, during the establishment of the central organs of " 
the Union, the equality of rights and duties of the individual republics in ■ =, 
their mutual relationship with each other, as well as in regard to the^, 
central authority of the Union. . ' ' ; 
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' (&) To establisli, in tie. system of supreme organs of tie Uiiioiij a 

representation of ail national republics and regions on principles of 
eqiialityj witi possible representation of all nationalities living in tiese 
republics. 

(c) To construct tie executive organs of the Union on principles 
wMoi would secure a zeal participation tierein of the representatives of 
these republics, and a real satisfaction of all needs of the peoples in the 
Union. 

{d) To allow for the republics sufficiently liberal fxiiancial and, in 
particular, budgetary rights, which would ena.ble them to show their own 
state-administrative, cultural, and economic initiative. 

(e) To man the organs of the national republics and regions eliiefly 
from amongst the local population, who would know local customs, 
language, etc. 

(/) To issue special laws which would secure for them the riglit to 
use their native language in all state organs and institutions serving the 
local national minorities — ^the laws which would prosecute and punish 
with full revolutionary severity all violators of national rights, and in 
particular of rights of national minorities. 

(g) To promote educational work in the Eed Army in the sense of 
cultivating therein the ideas of brotherhood and solidarity of the peoples, 
composing the Union and to take practical measures concerning the 
::;-Grganisation of national armies, at the same time taking care that the. ;' 
defensive structure of the republic shall always be kept adequate.” ^ 

A special committee, in which the RSFSR had only 14 members out 
of 25, thereupon drew up a new constitution, in which Stalin's plan of a 
Soviet of Nationalities ”, with no greater representation (5) of the 
RSFSR than of any other constituent or autonomous republic, but with 
the addition of single representatives also from all the other autonomous 
areas within the constituent republics, was adopted as part of a bicameral 
Central Executive Committee. At the same time the autonomy of each 
constituent republic was safeguarded by suitable phrases introduced at 
appropriate places. The new draft was approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and after formal agreement in the three 
other capitals, it was adopted at Moscow by the Central Executive Com- 


1 


' 3. Soviet Rule in R%issia, by W. R.. Batsell, pp. 281-282 ; Fifteen Years of Sotylet 

I striidion, 1917-1932 (in Russian), 1932, p. 63. The novelty and the importance of the 

I , new conception, to which we recur at the end. of this chapter, are handsomely recognised 

' - in the remarkable work, National Stales and National Minorities^ bv Vf. C. Macartney, 

1934. 

In the concluding section of this chapter we describe in some detail the steps taken in 
the USSR to establish, under the/' Unnational State ”, complete political, economic and 
' V social equality among a population of 170 million persons, comprising nearly 200 diU'erent 

: ,, races at markedly dilferent stages of development — Slavs and Teutons in sundry va.aietics 

, of Christendom and paganism; Scandinavians of sorts, with Finns and Esquimaux; 

/_ Mongols of every grade of civilisation; Jews and Syrians and gypsies; Turks and 

with 'Siberian and central Asiatic tribes ■ of -the 'most' varied character, from- 

Buddhists and Bahaists and the Shiahs ” and "Sunnis” of Islam to magic-mongers 
h' and animists. 
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iittee,of tlie,,USSE-^,(T on, July 6, 1923,. when, it. came inimediately 
ito force ; to be finally ratified by the Second All-Union Congress of 
oviets on January 31, 1924. 


The Federal Union 

We are thus brought, at long last, to the central federal organs of the 
;igantic Sonnet State. But we cannot refrain from the observation that 
his seven-starred constellation, brilhant and powerful though it be-~now 
illing, indeed, almost the 'whole soviet sky — is not and has never been a 
^deration of participants of anything like equal status. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was a leonine partnership. What happened in 
1922 was that the RSFSR, with an elaborate parade of federal forms, and 
, a genuine concession of cultural autonomy, virtually annexed to itself the 
. fcliree other fragments of Tsarist Russia which had been, by the Bolshevik 
forces with the active cooperation of a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of the inliabitants, cleared of hostile armies and insurgent banditry, and 
, thus in effect conquered. To these have since been added three com- 
munities on the south-eastern Asiatic border, of vast area but small 
population, w^hich have been set up as additional constituent or Union 
republics.^ It must always be remembered that the prime mover in these 
transactions, the RSFSR itself, holds sway over a territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, in area twelve times as large as all the other 
six constituent or Union republics put together, and twenty-three times 
as large as the next biggest among them. It has a population twice as 
great as the aggregate of all the other six, and three times the total of the 
next greatest among them. It had at that date an army (and an armed 
police force) wdiich had lately suppressed every attempt in any of the 
territories to set up or maintain any government hostile to that of 
Moscow. Above all, it possessed, in the Communist Party, a ruling order 
or companionship, at that time mainly concentrated in the RSFSR, which 
dominated the whole. W^hen we consider how preponderant were those 
influences, the successive treaties of union themselves, and all the fajade 
of federation that was set up, might easily be imagined to be unimportant, 
if not illusory. How' far such a judgment w'ould be accurate we shall now 
be able to examine. 

^ These are the Uzbek SSR (formerly Bokhara, capital Samarkand), the Tiu’koma-n 
SSR (capital Askliabad) and, promoted to independence from having been merely part 
of the RSFSE, the Tadzhik SSll (capital Stalinbad), ail bordering on Persia and Afghan- 
istan. The first two were formally admitted by the USSR Congress of Soviets in May 
1 925, and the third in October 1929. In area the thi'ee republics are nearly a million square 
kilometres, more than that of Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium and Denmark co.in- 
bined. Their inhabitants, now numbering over seven millions, are almost all Moham- 
medans, but unlike the Persians, Sunnis, not Shiahs. Notwithstanding this religious 
difierenoe, it was apparently feared that they might be drawn into union with Persia or 
Afghamstan ; and special efforts have been made to. strengthen their loyalty to the USSR, . 
vdth which they are now aii connected by railway and river, air lines and telegraphs as 
_ ' weE as by new motor roads, whilst agriculture, industry and commerce have been greatly 
■ developed. (See the able survey in The Naiio'iial Policy of the Soviet U nio% by A. Ryeakoff.) 
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The All-Union Congress of the USSR 

Tie supreme body in tie soviet Merarcliy is tie All-Union Congress 
:.,:::g£.. Soviets, wiici is made up of delegates from every part of tie USSE.::- 
fTiese axe. specially elected, just before each siici congress, wiici is now v: 
.convened only every three. or four years. These delegates have, iitlierto^:"' 
been chosen, not merely by tie highest congress of soviets of each of tie •. 
seven constituent republics of the Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- 
gate for every 125,000 of population, by the congresses of soviets of the 
autonomous republics and autonomous areas within any of these seven 
constituent republics ; and also by the soviets of the more populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for each 25,000 electors, 
equivalent to about one for each 50,000 of population. The number of 
delegates varies, being roughly proportionate to the several census popula- 
tions. At the congress in March 1931 the total (including 833 '' candi- 
'.Eates . being substitutes or alternates) was ■ 2403, about tliree-fourths' ■' 
being..members of. the Communist Party, or candidates for membership...'. 
At the next congress, in 1935, there were 2200 delegates with deciding 
votes, the total including candidates or alternates reaching some 3000. 
Of the delegates 74 per cent were Party members or candidates, or Com- 
somols. About one-sixth were women. More than half of the whole, were '.:: 
'. attending for the first time. This huge assembly, made up of delegates.'' 
of scores of races speaking difiereiit tongues, who meet only for a week or 
so and then surrender their mandates ”, and do not even know in 
advance each other’s names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate life 
of a Parhament, or deal adequately wfith the details of legislation or 
administration. The Congress has been described, in fact, as little better 
than a picturesque biennial picnic ” in Moscow for locally elected visitors 
from all parts of the USSR, whose whole expenses are provided from 
USSR funds.^ Even if this were true, it would not imply that the Congress 
is of no political importance. On the contrary, its periodical meeting is 
one of the most useful parts of the USSR coiistitiition. Although so large ^ 
and heterogeneous a gathering is of no effect as a legislature, and not even 
very well fitted to be a forum of debate, its very existence is a potent 
factor of unity. It would be difficult to overestimate the value in this 
respect of bringing together some three thousand local personalities from 
a thousand cities and villages all over the USSR, to be entertained for a 
week or so in Moscow, which many of them have never before visited, 
and to be made to feel that it is upon them that the whole government 

^ “ During the congress of the soviets, which assembles from time to time in Moscow, 

I have watched the delegates from these far-fiimg territories assemble in tlie ‘ Big Theatre ’ 
wdiich serves as meeting-place for the Congress until such time as the Palace of the Soviets 
is completed. Mongolians, Tadzhiks, Bashkirs, Uzbeks, Yakuts and some scores of other 
nationalities, representing peoples of almost every creed, stand together in respectful 
silence as the ‘ International ’ is played. Later in the proceedings they pass a unanimous 
vote of confidence in their' Central Executive Committee {Moscow, 1911-1933^ by Allan 
Monkhouse, 1934, p. 135). 
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spends. Tlie delegates listen, to tlie lengthy reports laid before them, 
ad to the not less lengthy orations of the leading statesmen. In the eiici 
' le delegates nnaniiiioiisly give a general sanction to the outlines of 
olicy and legislation expounded to them.' But they do much more than 
I his. - Probably no foreign observer sits through all the ■ prolonged ' and ■■ 

? onietiHies heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the. '' 
:i ' picnic a very strenuous exercise. , Fortunately a sh.orthand report of ' 
5 he speeches is published. At the Fifth Ail-Union Congress in 1929, there ' 
poke, on the general report presented by the Government, no fewer than 
)0 delegates ; on the combined reports of the People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Grain Trust (Zernotrest) and the cattle-breeding state 
arms (sovkhosi), 40 delegates ; and on the report upon the organisation 
)f collective farms (kolkhosi), 41 delegates. At the Sixth All-Union 
Congress in 1931, there took part in the discussions on the Government’s 
general report, 57 delegates ; on the report dealing with the position and 
prospective development of industry, 31 delegates ; and on that about 
Dhe main tasks of agriculture in connection with the whole ''people’s 
economy ”, 40 delegates. The mere fact that no delegate is " denied the 
floor ”, even if there is no effective voting, makes so representative a 
gathering of real political importance. 


The Soviet " Reform Bill ” 

The sensation of the Seventh All-Union Congress in 1935 was the 
proposal by V. M. Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
spealdng on behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, for 
a complete change in the system of election. At a time, it was said, when 
in the capitalist countries parliamentary democracy was becoming more 
and more discredited, soviet democracy was evolving to the fullest electoral 
development. The Congress was invited to substitute " equal elections 
for not entirely equal, direct election for indirect, and secret for open 
elections It was explained that, as the kulaks were now crushed and 
the kolkhosi had achieved victory, the basis of representation in village 
and city (hitherto differing as between one delegate per 125,000 inhabitants 
and one per 25,000 electors) might safely be equalised. " Ail soviet organs 
from city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ” are to be chosen by direct election. 
The right of the voters to recall their deputy from any organ is to be 
preserved. There is to be participation of non-Party organisations and 
groups of toilers in the nomination of candidates. All elections are to be 
by secret balloting. With these ^ far-reaching reforms the evolution of 
soviet democracy would be completed. This important "Reform Bill” 
'was enthusiastically adopted by the Congress,' the whole of the delegates 
standing to give Molotov an ovation with no dissentient voice. Molotov’s 
opening speech was broadcast from more than 60 radio stations to all 
parts of the USSR to be picked up by a couple of million wireless sets in^: 
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liomesj and many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city. It must have been heard 
^:::v%yditerally millions of citizens.^ 

By the Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unanimity 
to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) with iiistnictioiis to have the 
.■ scheme of reform worked out by a Constitutional Comniissioii, for approval'^' - 

■ .-at:., a subsequent session of tho Central Executive Committee; and for 

at the next regular election of '' the organs of soviet power ’h The very 
'.■ next day this Constitutional Commission was appointed, consisting of ^ 
31 members, under Stalin as chairman, and including all the seven 
presidents of the Union republics, Kaganovich, Molotov and Litvinov, 
Radek and Bukharin, and a number of other leading personalities of the 
Party, representing all shades of opinion. At its first meeting, on July 7, 
the Commission appointed eleven sub-committees to deal with as many 
: , .separate departments of its work, together with adwelftli, the editorial ■'■■: 
sub -committee, consisting of the chairmen of all the others, under Stalin 
^ himself. • 

We understand that the new electoral system is now (1935) being 
actively worked out by the sub-committees of the Constitutional Com- 
mission : but nothing is yet known of the ni'Cans by which the difficulties 
will benvercome. The methods of election of the village and city soviets,;, 
■■’..and of the rayon, , oblast and republic congresses of soviets, have to be:;'. 
■;;:'eGnsidered, equally with those of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; but:; ; 
there seems no actual need for complete identity of device in all these 
cases. ' Will the characteristic use of small meetings of the electors be 
given up 1 If anything like a couple of thousand delegates are to be 
directly elected to the All-Union Congress by single-member constituencies, 
approximately equal in populations, with electorates of betAveeii 40,000 
and 50,000, the constituencies in the rural districts must be of great 
superficial area, entailing some difficulty in voting and in collecting the 
votes for counting. But in Queensland and Western Australia similar 
difficulties have been successfully overcome. In the USSR the date of the 
election might have to be changed from winter to summer. More difficult 

■ may he the adoption of secret voting. It is hard to imagine what system 
can be successfully adopted for an electorate soon to reach one hundred , 
millions in number, dispersed over so huge an area. If individual ballot 
papexKS are used, the amount of paper required will be considerable ; and 
if, as is the case at present, all the elections are contested, the task of \ 
counting the votes will tax the arithmetical powers of the local officials. ^ 
The political world wiU watch with interest so colossal an experiment in.- 
taking the vote. We do not ourselves believe that the outcome of the 
.election in the USSR under direct, equal and secret voting will be sub- ■; 


Telegrams reported “ good reception ” and attentive listening crowds at ali parts. 
Those. “ workers of Moscow factories and. mills’ ... of the morning shifts, who have no 
radio sets in their homes, remained at the plants till evenmg in order to hear the reports 
, from the large Ilremlin Palace {Mpscom Daily Nms» Jannarv 30, 1935). 
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tantially diSerent from ttat under the present system of indirect election. 
Clie principal result may be a new demonstration of the very widespread 
tcc|iiiescen.ce of the population in the existing regime, whose recent f; 
scoiioinic and political achievements have become highly appreciated. 
Squally striking will be the demonstration that the existing Soviet ' 
3-0 vernment does not .fear the^ peasants’ votesj and has no' need .of the:;:r; 
lictatorial powers conferred by law upon Mussolini and Hitler. 

The Organs of the Congress 

Of the routine decisions of the Congress, the principal is the election 

the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to which is entrusted ail 
legislative and executive power until the meeting of the next All-Union 
iongress. This executive is a. curiously constructed bic.ameral body,- 
which we shall presently describe in detail, consisting of the '' Union of 
Soviets ” of 607 members in 1935 (437 in 1931) elected by the Congress, 
in proportion to the census population of the areas represented, at the 
rate of sonxetliing like one to each 300,000 inhabitants ; and of the Soviet 
of Nationalities ” of 150 members, being five representing the highest 
congress of soviets of each constituent republic or autonomous republic 
within a constituent republic, and one by the like body of each other 
autonomous aread 

With regard to the- distribution of powers between the federal govern- 
ment and the governments of the constituent parts, there may seem, at 
first sight, practically nothing that is unusual in federal states.^ To the 
federal authority fall (1) all foreign relations (representation, treaties, 
declarations of war and peace, alteration of the external frontiers) ; (2) 
all the armed forces ; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs ana radio ; 

(4) currency and credit systems, also weights and measures and statistics ; 

(5) the issuing and management of all state loans, internal or external ; 

(6) conditions of citizenship ; (7) the right of general amnesty ; and (8) 
more ambiguously, what is called the establishment of the bases and 
fundamental principles in respect of civil and criminal codes, courts of 
justice, education, public health and labour protection, and of the develop- 
ment and use of land, waters, mineral deposits and forests. What is 
unmistakably novel is (9) the concession to the federal government of 
everything relating to imports and exports to or, from t.he Soviet Union, 

In p,ractiee, we a<i"e told, the actual choice of these representativess ojl ^fche several 
aiUonomous paa’ts of the federation — at any rat© for 'the “ Union of Soviets ” is aoine- 
timcs made by the group of delegates from each part who find themselves together at 
Moscow’* attending the Congress. Each delegation nominates to the Congress the particular 
members of its delegation "whom it w.i3hes to see elected to, the Union of Soviets (about 
& quarter or oiio-tinrd of its own delegation to the Congress)* The Co.ngress elects without 
qiiestloTi the nominees x->ut forward in the name of each republic. 

' - 2 Batseil could even state that " The specific,, categories of power . . . declared to 
fall witliin the ©xciiisive purview of the Union . . . conform very closely to section 8 of ^ ^ 
'articio 1 of the constitution of the United States {Soviet Rus8%0ii by W*. B. Batseil,, 

'1920, p. 284). ' _ . ^ 
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imder wMcli all foreign trade has become a centralised state monopoly ; 
'and (10) ^Hhe establishment of the foundations and the general plan of ■ 
the whole people’s economy of the Union ”, meaning the collective ' 
organisation of the whole production and distribution of commodities. ' 
These last two categories of federal government are, however, not gained 
■ at' the ■ expense of the constituent authorities,, which never wielded these 
powers. They represent the deprivation of the individual landlord ■■'■: 
..capitalist' of his private power over the means of production,, .dis-','-..^ 
tribution and exchange. Their assumption by the federal government, 
together . with the enormous development ■ of industrialisation diiiing^' 
the .past, decade, have increased beyond all expectation the domin-... ..■..: 
ance of the USSR administration over that of even the largest of 
the associated republics. 

The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 

.The ' great powers of the .federal, government,, whether legislative .or 
executive, are shared between the bicameral Central Executive Committee'""^'.' 
(TSIK), with various commissions that it appoints, on the one hand, and 
■nn the other, the Sovnarkom, or Council of People’s Commissars, which.' it'::.:;! 
^also appoints, but which occupies a position of exceptional administrative 
authority requiring a separate description. 

The Central Executive Committee, usually referred to as TSIK, and^^ s.' 
consisting of the Union of Soviets and the So\det of Nationalities in two ■ 
separate chambers, is a standing body, existing from congress to congress, ; 
and meeting three or four times annually,^ principally to discuss and ratify ; 
the decrees and decisions formulated, either by its own presidium, or 
arrived at by the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), > 
^which. corresponds approximately to the Cabinet of Ministers of western,.i.f 
democracies. Its agenda, which the committee itself can alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium. 

One of the functions of the Central Executive Committee and the 
one to which it owes its bicameral form, seem.s to have lost some of its , 
significance. The Soviet of Nationalities is unique among political bodies ■ 
in its remarkable basis of numerically equal representation (5 each), not 
only of the 9 constituent republics (the Transcaucasian Federation - 
counting as 3), which vary in population from one to one hundred millions, i 
but also of the numerous autonomous republics ” which are actually ' | 

^ It was stated that, of the TSIK members in 1933, 18*4 per cent w'ere actually manual 
■working wage-earners in industrial enterprises. It is habitually found that ail but 1 or 2 
per cent are members of the Communist Party, illl members of the TSIK wear a silyer . 
badge, and enjoy the x^rwhege of a free railway pass over -the whole country. They receive, , 
in addition, the whole of their expenses in attending the meetings at Moscow. 

■A member of TSIK o'annot be arrested or prosecuted without the permission of the ; 
presidium of TSIK. They are empowered to attend any meetings of any public body, 
in the USSR, and visit any institution. But they are forbidden to address any meeting , : ; 
on behalf of TSIK, or speak in its name,' without its special permission. 


situated witMii divers of tliese constituent republics ; to tliese tlie otlier 
'' autonomous areas ” (oblasts or krais), also within the territories of tlie 
' constituent republics, each add one representative. The two diambers 
of this bicameral body have equal rights as regards legislation. Eacii 
chamber must separately assent to every new law. In case of dis- 
agreement the issue is referred to a Conciliation Committee formed of 
an equal number of each chamber, with a president taken from among 
s-the: members of TSIK, who may be in either chamber. The com- 
.Umittee’s decision is formally submitted to both chambers, and if either 
rrefeses to accept it, the measure is held to be rejected. However, 
i:Hther chamber may then appeal to the All-Union Congress; whose 
rdeeision is final. 

' 'Thus, there is reason for the two chambers to meet separately and, 
iwhenthey have a, joint session, even to vote separately. They must hold 
a joint meeting for the election of the presidium of TSIK, which is about 
::sthe most influential organ of the constitution. 

But wm believe that the twmfold nature of TSIK has, so far, never 
been called upon to resist either the increasing tendency to centralisation 
of authority, or the unmistakable predominance of the area (the RSFSR) 
within which both Moscow and Leningrad are situated. It wms devised, 
it is said, by Stalin himself, as part of the inducement by which the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia and White Russia were brought into federal union. 
With the liberal recognition of cultural autonomy ” and, very largely, 
of the principle of confiding the government of each locality to officials 
belonging to its own race, no serious cleavage along racial or geographical 
lines seems to have developed. Whilst differences of opinion naturally 
arise among members, and sectional grievances find spokesmen in both 
chambers of TSIK, it is understood that the Soviet of Nationalities, as 
such, has never voted differently from the Union of Soviets as such, so 
that the joint meetings of the two chambers, with which each session of 
TSIK terminates, and which are marked by imanimous votes in both 
parts of the joint body, have become purely ceremonial. 

It w^ould, however, be a mistake to regard the Central Executive Com- 
mittee as merely a ratifying body. It evidently plays an important part 
in the discussion of general policy, alike by way of criticism of executive 
action and in the formulation and adoption of new measures to cope wuth 
changing circumstances. Its members from all over the USSR bring 
information, both of local needs and of local opinion, to bear upon the 
minds of potentates necessarily resident in Moscow itself. If current 
gossip is to be trusted, it is the discussions in TSIK that have more than 
once determined a change in policy. Moreover TSIK takes an important 
/part in administration, by the various commissions which it appoints, and 
which report directly to itself. Thus it has a Budget Commission, ^Yhich 
reports on the finances of the whole USSR, and a Central Election Com-' 
mission, -which sees to the regularity of all the multifarious elections 
throughout the Union, It has a standing commission. on the care of the' 
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central arcMveSj and . another, on general questions of administrative 
organisation. There is a committee on scientific research and progress ; 
a central technical education commission, and also a committee on the 
higher colleges, all of them dealing with the organisation and geograpliicai 
'distribution of university and other institutions necessarily transcending 
the purview of the several constituent republics and autonomous areas, 
to-which all education had been allotted as one of the subjects of “ cultural 
autonomy ’h Somewhat analogous functions are entrusted to com- 
■naissions, . entitled u^espectively the Supreme CounciLof Physical .Gulture:' 
and an All-Union Council of Communal Economy. Finally, there is the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, with the all-important Procurator's Depart- 
ment, and the newly appointed Piocmator for the USSR, whose duties 
appear to include a new and increased supervision of the acti\ities of 
the Ogpu itself, to which we shall recur. The aggregate of all these 
'■departments, directed by members of TSIK and immediately respon- 
-sible to its plenum, make it. -one -of the most' important parts of the 
whole state organisation. 


The Presidium of TSIK 

'The presidium of TSIK, consisting of 9 members from the presidium..', 
of, the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Soviet, of Nationalities, and 9' 
elected by a joint session of these two chambers, is a standing representative,’ 
of TSIK itself. It chooses seven presidents, one from each constituent 
republic, to preside on successive days of the sessions alike of TSIK and 
of its presidium. All draft decrees of new taxes, or increases of old ones, 
have to be first submitted to this presidium. All decisions relating to the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to any of the TSIK's, or their 
presidiums, in any of the constituent republics of the Union are invalid 
without the sanction of the presidium of the TSIK of the USSR. 


Federal Maclimery 

The constitutional relations of the central federal organs of the USSR 
— such as the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and the Sovnarkom of People's Commissars — ^with the 
several governments of the constituent parts of the federal state, are in 
many respects unique. By the fundamental law " the '' sovereignty " 
of the seven constituent or Union " republics is not only to be recognised 
by the USSR but is also to be protected by the federal pov/er. This state 
sovereignty is expressly declared (in the Fundamental Law of the USSR 
of July 6, 1923) to be restricted only within the limits stated in the 
present constitution, and only in respect of matters referred to the com- 
petence of the Union, Beyond these limits each Union fepiibliG exercises its 
sovereign amthority independently.. . ' . Each Union Republic retains the 

right of .free withdrawal’- from', the Union , . . and for modification [or] 
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liBiitatioii of [this provision] the agreement of all republics fomiing the*, 
USSR is required/' ^ 

Biicii of the seven coiistitiient republics accordingly lias ii.s own 
congress of soviets of the republic, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mittee and its own Coiiiici} of People's Commissars, as supreme orga.ii 
of authority ” wdtliin the limits, of its^ own territory. ■ But it can have no 
People's Commissars for foreign, affairs, defence, trade beyond the, USSR, 
mercantile marine, transport b}^ rail or river, or posts and. telegraphs, 
because these are subjects entirely reserved to the federal administration. 
What is unusual, if not unique, in federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory provision that the responsible cabinet of mimsters (soviiarlcom) 
of each coiistitiieiit republic, shall, admit, as members, the official agents, 
delegates or “ plenipotentiaries " of the People's Commissars, of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively federal departments, “ with either an advisory 
nr., decisive voice ", according as the Central Executive Committee of the 
constituent republic may determine. There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of these USSR commissariats in the somarkom of each of the 
,1,5' autonomous republics. Iii-the majority .of eases, we are informed.,: the 
voice " is advisory or consultative only. 

Accordingly, in the great Russian Socialist Pederal Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), which has over a hundred millions of inhabitants, there sat in 
1935, in its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USSR. Among the 23 members of the cabinet of the Ukraine, there were 
,'also. 9 such officials of the federation. In that of :the WhitePlussiaii Socialist:, 
Soviet Republic there vre,re also 9 out of 23. In thatef the Transcaucasian 
.Socialist .Federated Soviet Republic, with a total .membership, of 110 more, 
than 17, these officials., of the federal governm.ent -at. Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority.^ The specific function of these federal ofticials is 
doubtless to see that nothing is done or even initiated by the constituent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with federal policy in 
federal affairs. But it is stated that, as members of the local sovnarkoms 
or cabinets, they do not confine themselves to any specific class of questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabinet's deliberations. It is clear that 
their mere presence in the local cabinet in such numbers, even with no 
.more than an advisory " or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant influence towards unity of policy and action tlirough- 
out the whole of the USSR. 

This peciilia.r official interpenetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of the constituent or autonomous republics, which necessarily 


^ Cbap. i. of Fundamental Law of the RSFSK adopted for the USSR, July 6, 1923 ; 

see Soviet Buie in Mnssiaf by W. it. Batsell, 1929, p* 308 ; and pp. 297"298t where an 
obTiously incorrect interpretation of the statute is given. 

^ In the three smallest constituent republics the representation of the USSlt is equally 
strong. In the Uzbek Bepubiio Sovnarkom there sit 9 delegates of federal commissars 
in a sovnarkom of 23. In that of Turkmenistan there were also 9 out of a total of 23. 
In. that of Tadzhikistan tliere were 9 out of 22, In the 15 autonomous republics the 
numerical proportion of delegates of federal commissariats is similar. , . /; 
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meet} at tlie local republic capitals. In a dozen or so ofclier cities of tlie 
USSR, especially those at which any foreign consuls are stationed, or 
which are near an important frontier, or which are much frequented by 
foreign travellers, there will be found resident a responsible officer of the 
USSR People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow.^ BoiibtleM"^ 
the primary fimction of this '' diplomatic agent " is to keep an eye on 
■the activities of the foreign consuls, and to prevent any questions arising-''^ 
with regard to the treatment of foreign nationals. But it is of interest hv 
this connection to notice that these official agents of the ^ USSR federal"' 

. government are usually, as a matter of course, made members : of the':^ 
highest administrative council meeting in the cities in which they reside.^': 
Tims the one at Leningrad is a member of the presidium of the executive 
committee of the soviet of the city of Leningrad ; and the one 'wiio, 
.down to 1934, resided- at Kiev was a member .of the ■■corresponding^ body 
. for the great oblast of Kiev — in both cases taking full part, and naturallyr 
exerting a great influence, in all the deliberations of these , local authorities.^ 

- Equally serviceable in. ensuring unity of policy .and action must prove- 
■'the practice of what in the joint stock world is known -as interlocking.-' 
directorates Thus the seven, presidents of the ■Central Executive Coni-..- 
■ 'mittee of the USSR, who are : generally the most influential of the ^27::'^ 
members of its presidium, were in 1932, all of them simultaneously, either ..:': 
the presidents of the Central Executive Councils of the several constituent 
republics or of their sovnarkoms of People's Commissars. Among the 
other 20 members of this all-powerful central presidium at the same date 
were 6 other People's Commissars or cabinet ministers of the constituent 
republics, not one of which was thus, without an influential representative 
actually inside the most important federal body, of the membership of 
which they together made up one-half. The position remains substantially 
the same in 1935. 

There is yet another variety of this official interpenetration. Under 
the statutory constitution the various public departments, for the 
administration of which each constituent republic is responsible in its 
sovereign capacity ", are classified as unified " and '' non-imified 
The unified departments are now those of finance and light industries, 
together with the recently added separate USSR Commissariat for the 


^ Such “ diplomatic agents ” are stationed at Leningrad;, Vladivostock, Aiexandrorsk 
(Sakhalin), Alma Ata and Khabarovsk in the RSFSR ; at Kharkov and Odessa in bhc 
Ukraine ; at Baku, Batoum and Erivan in the Transcaucasian Federation ; at Kerki and 
Koiichka in Turkmenistan ; and at Termez in Uzbekistan. To these have latel}’- been 
added Arkhangelsk, Blagovestcliensk, Chita, Okia {Sakaiin), Kamcliatka and Verkh- 
neiidinsk. 

^ There is still a further official interpenetration to bo mentioned. On the executive 
of the oblast in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, v/hether ispolkom in the oblasts properly 
so called, or sovnarkom in the autonomous republics, there sit officials reprosenung the 
USSR People’s Commissariats of Land Transport (railways) and Posts and Telegraphs. 
(See The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 108.) Similar important officials of these 
and other federal departments sit on such powerful municipal soviets as those of Moscow 
and Leningrad, either by direct election in their capacity as citizens, or, where they are 
not thus elected, by cooption at the instance of the presidium. 
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colleotixe farnis (kolkliosi)^ witJi the still snmving independeDt peasantry. 
For these departments the People’s Commissars of the federal govern raoiil- 
do not, as a rule, set up oHices of their own in the coiistitueiit or autoiioiiions 
republics, but are required, by statute, to make use of the local oftickl 
staff, which is of course appointed and directed by, and iiiimeclkitelj 
responsible to, the several 'People’s Commissars of the different constituent 
or aiitoiionioiis republics* In order to make this statutory provision woriv 
Siiioothly, the federal government has established a convention with, tlie 
governments of the several constituent or autonomous republics, under 
:which the official head of the local department concerned: — usually but 
-not' necessarily a local '' native ” or resident — is always chosen after private 
:v consultation ‘between the two governments, so that each may feel assured 
^ tha^^ new officer will be faithful in the discharge of his curious double 
responsibility.^ A similar unpublished convention is said to exist even 
with regard to the appointment of the People’s Commissar himself, at any 
scate in finance, where the nomination is said to require the private sanction 
■-of' the People’s Commissar of Finance of the USSE. 

' There remain the iion-iinified departments, significantly enough, those 
directly connected with the '' cultural autonomy ” which is what the 
local national minorities ” are most concerned to maintain against 
the centralising and unifying encroachments of a federal administration. 
Over these departments, such as education, health and social welfare, ^ 
the People’s Commissars of the several constituent or autonomous 
■republicsTiave, at least in theory, sole authority, m.each'Case:Siibject only; 


^ It is not without interest to iind that this unpublished convention wag described 
difCerentiy by the two parties to it. Erom one side it was said that, on the occurrence 


of a vacancy, the choice made by this state government was submitted to Moscow for 
concurrence! From the other side it was said that the choice made by the federal govern- 
ment was submitted to the state capital for concui’rence. It was also remarked that such 
arrangements should not be too closely scrutinised ! 

- With regard to education, as already mentioned, there is now a commission on 
university and iiigher teclmical institutes ; another on technical education generally and 
a third on scientific research, and progress, all three appointed by and responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of t.he USSR, in order to deal with such questions 
as the allocation of new institiirioiis ’which transcend the view of any local authority, and 
new scientific developnnents in the way of exploration and important experiments. 

Two of the non-U nihed commissariats in the constituent and autonomous republics 
ha,ve lately been suppressed. That for labour has been transferred to the All-Union 
Central Cbmaiittec of Trade Unions and its subordinate hierarchy of local trade union 
eoaiicils. Tlie inspectorial activities of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection have been 
similar!}' transferred to the trade union hierarchy. But the disciplinary and otluir action 
taken as a result of ifiese activit,ies have been given to a new Control Commission respon- 
sible to the USSR Sovnarkom, in close collaboration with another new Control Commission 
appointed by tbe Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Tw'o others of the non-unified commissanats in the constituent and autonomous 
republics luive i)eeii eitlier suppressed or brought much more under federal control. These 
are those for agriculture, which have, as above stated, been placed ossentially in the 
position of unified departments, subordinate to the new USSR People’s Commissars for 
'State Farms (sovkhosi) and fo.r collective farms (kolkhosi) together with the re.maimng 
Independent peasantry. .And the w^ork of the Comn-ussariat for Internal Affairs has been 
partly transferred to the now USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs (Narkomvnut- 
del), and partly subordinated to him as a unified <iepartment. 
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to Ms own Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars ^ and liis own .Central 
Executive Comniittee and Congress of Soviets. They have, however^ all 
to realise that the formulation by the federal government of '' basic 
principles ” in these subjects, and its determination of the form of the 
economic organisation, together with its conduct of the whole of the 
nationalised industries and of foreign commerce — along with such all- 
important matters as finance and taxation and land and water transport- 
must not be hampered or interfered with. 

It should be added that, whilst, as we have seen, the federal govern- 
ment is very powerfully represented in the cabinet of each constituent 
autonomous republic, as well as in all the unified ” departments, and 
in many of its great cities, the governments of the constituent and auto- 
nomous republics have not, under the constitution, the reciprocal privilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital of Moscow or 
at the capitals of the other constituent republics. All the constituent 
..republics' do, in fact, maintain their own offices in Moscow, at which someu® 
of their own officials reside for convenience of making any necessary 
enc[uiries.or representations concerning, any part of the federal administra-?::^ 
tion.^ But such enquiry agents have no formal status under the con- 
.'Stitution, aiid .they apparently do not exist at any other capital : thanv"^^'': 
Moscow. 

The Council of People's Commissars {Sovnarlmn) 

The greater part of the higher executive work in the TJSSE is entrusted, 
by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom), which directs the action of the principal govern- 
ment departments much as the groups of Cabinet Ministers do in parlia- 
mentary democracies, What shall wo call ourselves ? ” Lenin is reported 
to have asked Trotslry,^ when, on finding themselves, in October 1917, in • 
command of the state, they had to allot the offices among their colleagues. 
The designation Minister ” was rejected because of its association with 
tsarist autocracy and parliamentarianism. People’s Commissar ” was 
viewed more favourably, and, after some discussion, adopted, at first for . 
the- RSESR and' then, 'successively, for all' the constituent republics and ' ' 
even for the '' autonomous republics ’’■ within them.' The same designation...’^,.: 
was adopted in 1923 for the USSR. We need not trace the repeated 

^ Their names are printed in. the official Amitmire Diplomatique, published in French ■' 
by the Commissariat of Foreign ASairs (Karkomiiidel) of the XJSSK-. The 12 antonomoiis 
republics within tlie RSFSB are stated to be similarly represented at Moscow, but this is | 
not mentioned in the A mwaire. 

^ ‘"’Not Minister, that is a repulsive designation.” “We might say Commissar,” ./‘"J 
suggested Trotksy, “ but there are too many Commissars now.” “ Perhaps Chid Com- 
missars. . . . Mo, ‘ chief ’ sounds too bad. What about People’s Commissars ? Well, 
this may be all right.” “ And the Government as a whole, the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars,” continued Lenin ; “ this will be splendid, it smells of revoliitioa.” 

The anecdote circulates in various versions. See Soviet Mule in Eussia, by W, B. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 544 ; Lmi% by L. Trotsky, p. 132 ; Life, by the same, 1930, jjp. 
S37-3S8. ■ ■ " .1 
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changes made during the past eighteen years in the number and in the 
functions of these People’s Commissars. For the USSR there are now 
People’s Commissars for the following departments : 

(1) Foreign Affairs (NKID). 

(2) Defence (NKOBOEONY). 

(3) Foreign Trade (NKVNBSHTORG). 

(4) Means of Communication (Railways) (NKPS). 

(5) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). 

(6) River Transport (NKWT). 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ). 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NKLES). 

(9) Light Industries (NKLEGPROM). 

(10) Agriculture (NKZEM)— added to the federal organisation in 
1932, specially for the collective farms (kolkhosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agriculture in the several constituent autonomous republics 

(11) State Farms (NKSOVKHOSI). 

(12) Food Industry (NARKOMPISHCH). 

(13) Internal Trade (NARKOMVNUTORG). 

(14) Finance (NARKOMFIN). 

(16) Internal Affairs (NARKOMWUTDEL).i 

There are, in addition, half a dozen other government departments of 
great importance, which are always represented in the Sovnarkom, 
although their heads are not styled People’s Commissars. 

There is, to begin with, (16) the Office of Administrative Affairs, a 
department which has the duty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
dovnarkom are promptly and accurately put in course of operation.^ 

There is the very important State Planning Commission (Gosplau) 
with a president and six vice-presidents, which is represented in the Sov- 
aarkorn by its president. 

There is the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) consisting of a 
president, three vice-presidents and six other members ; and the “ Com- 
nission of Fulfilment ” of this Council, consisting of a president, a vice- 

^ ^ The aliove list is the outcome of various changes. Thus there was, until November 

1932, a People’s Commissar for Foreign and Home Trade, until a decree of that date 
’eplaced him by a People’s Commissar of Supplies and a People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trado. In 193-.I: the former was relieved of wholesale and retail trading for which a separate 
People’s Commissar of Internal Trade was appointed. Similarly, the burden of the People’s - 

Joimnissar for Transport was lightened on January 30, 1931, by transferring maritime 
md river transport, with ports and harbours, to a new People’s Commissar for Water 
rraiisport. Later in 1931 a new central administration was set up for road transport in 
he USSR, assisted by similar central administrations for the main roads in each of the 
onstituont republics. ■ ^ ' 

We w informed that there is now no separate Director of Administrative Affaira. 

the Bureau of Administration ” was expressly charged in order to seoiiro the 
xact^and timely execution” of ordinances of the- Sovnarkom'' by all institutions and 
•iirials thereof (decree of February 17, 1924, of the'Sovnarkom Sovid Muk in Mussia^ ■ 
y Wh B. Batsell, 1929, p. 605), ■ ' ■ , 

^ We do not know whether the Sovnarkom has followed; the new practice of the British 
/abinet since 1914 of keeping regular minutes of even the most secret decisions. .. ^ ' 
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president and three members — both these departments being at present 
represented in the Sovnarkom by their common president (Molotov). 

There were also, in 1934, various other boards for special purposes, 
such as a State Yield Committee and a State Arbitration Committee, a. 
Central Board^ for Eoad Transport and another for the Civic Air Meet, '# 
Concessions Committee and a Control Board ' of the : North Sea Eoutet^^ 
Some of these, were only temporary. They may not enjoy representation'^ 
in the Sovnarkom : their presidents may be siinimoned when their repre-'^ 
sentative subjects come up for discussion. 

Finally, but by no means least important, there was, until July 1934, ■: 
the Union State Political Administration - (the Ogpu or GPU), whose; 
permanent president, with his immense and almost uncontrolled authority ' 
within the wide sphere of his department, might be described aS' : a:: 
facultative member of the Sovnarkom, as he went to its meetings whe.neverii 
he chose to do so. This position was regularised, in July 1934, by the 
establishment of an All-Union People's Commissariat for Internal AfiairS'; 
.(Narkomvnutdel), with -its own People's'' Commissar in the Sovnarkomp:; 
'.under whose direction was placed the control and :direction of the.Ogpu:; 
as Jtthe Chief Department of State .Seeuiity ", "alongside ■ of five othen 
chief departments ", 

Lastly, we have to note the establishment in February 1934, at the 
instance of the Communist Party and in supersession of the Workers' and 
Peasants' Inspection, of a new and powerful organ of the USSB; Sovnarkom, 
entitled the Commission of Soviet Control, consisting of sixty tried and 
trusted Party members nominated by the Central Committee of the Party, 
Its president will always be one of the vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom 
itself. This Commission of Soviet Control is charged specifically witi 
seeing to it that every important decree or directive of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee (T8IK) or Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into execution in every part of the USSR.^ For this purpose it will have 
its own inspectors, accountants and other agents, who will reside per- 
manently in the various republics, , krais and oblasts of the Union and ^ 
will be independent of any local authority. It will act in close coiijunctioB 
with a Commission of Party Control, appointed by the Communist Party, , 
'■"'.which will apply disciplinary action to Party members, '.. whilst leaving. "tO"..".fe. 
vthe Sovnarkom and the' several People's Commissars to do what is required ' 
to remedy the defects and deficiencies discovered.^ 

This score or so of ministers of state form at present the Ali-UnioE’' 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), which may be taken to be; 
the highest executive authority. in the USSR, nearty corresponding to the ' 
cabinet in the governments of the western world ; although it is by no 
means exclusively executive, and can enact decrees subject to ratification 


^ Its basic object is described as the systematic, ooneretc and operative veriheatioB 
of the execution of the most important decisions of the government by all branches of 
the soviet and economic apparatus from top to bottom 
® See for this decree, Fmvda, February 28, 1934. 
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: by tlie C 5 piigress. In fact^ in the USSR no small proportion of the const, iiiit; 
i steam of new decrees, definitely legislative in character and iioriiially 
‘ subject to eventual ratification by the All-Union Congress of Soviets, bea!.‘ 
!’■ tlic signature of Molotov, as president of the All-Union Sovnarkoia : tliis 
i being often coupled with that of Kalinin, as president of the Central 
ISxeciitive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; and, 

! since 1930, even more usually with that of Stalin, as general secretary of 
i the Commiiiiist Party. 

i This USSR. Soviiarkom, or one or other of its committees, is riliiiost 
! daily in session in the Moscow Kremlin all the year round. Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrecy exceeding even that of the British 
: Cabinet. No minutes or records of proceedings are ever publislied. Apart 
I from its formal decrees or '' directives ’h commanding action to be taken, 
I the Soviiarkom of the USSR issues no communiqnes to the public or the 
I press. Political gossip — ^which is rife and ranlv in the dij)lomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there — is severely dis- 
I Goiiraged among all grades of soviet officials. Although the foreign corre- 
; sponcients are, from time to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
missars, or on their behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 

( give currency to political gossip, or even to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the Soviet Government is discussing or intending. The foreign 
correspondents are asked to conform to this rule. On the other hand, 
almost every department publishes its own weekly or monthly journal, 
" which is full of reports of all branches of departmental work. Every office 
has'its own ivali newspaper written by its own staff about the internal 
life of the office. Moreover, in no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the publication in full, in the widely 
circulating newspapers, of long and detailed “ resolutions ’’ come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) or by the Sovnarkom, going into all 
sorts of financial and technical details. Moreover, the newspapers are 
constantly being filled by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conferences and meetings of all kinds, about the vicissitudes 
of the innumerable government undertakings, the new projects about to 
be put ill operation and the general progress of the ‘‘ Five-Year Plan ’h 
Of the way in which the ministerial organisation actually works, there 
■ is (as is normally the case in all countries) little available information. No 

I one can describe the frequently changing relations that exist between the 

I Sovnarkom and its president (Molotov) ; or between it and its other 

members ; or between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; or between it 
' and such important bodies as the Commission of Labour and Defence 
17 in which Stalin and another important official of the Communist 

I' 'Party sit with eight People’s Commissars ; or the secret working of the 

State Pianning Commission (Gosplan) ; or the position of the Union State 
f ^ Political Commission (Ogpu) in its new form of People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs under the new commissar. It will be observed that among 
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tlie People’s Commissars, or the members of tlie USSR Sovnarkom, we 
do not find tiie name of Kalinin, who acts as, and is commonly styled, 
.president of the USSR, to whom the foreign ambassadors present their 
■: credentials and who is certainly one of the most infliiential of the presidents 
; of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and of its Central Executive Conn 
• mittee- (TSIK), and' also of the presidium thereof. ■ Nor do we find the 
name of Stalin, who is general secretary of the Communist Party, but who 
long held no government office other than that of one among the ten 
members of the Commission of 'Labour and Defence (STO). In 1935, 
however, Stalin was elected a member of the Central Executive Committee 
, (TSIK), and likewise a member of its presidium, at the same time becoming ■ 
chairman of the special commission for the revision of the , electoral system. 
Menzhinsky, until his death in 1933 the president of the Ogpii, though 
not a member, was definitely stated to have the right of attending the. 
Sovnarkom whenever (and this was said to he rarely) he wished to do so, 
Probably Stalin and Kalinin have, in practice, the same privilege, and 
more frequently exercise it. Harmony among all these personages, and 
unity of action among the departments they control, are usually well 
maintained ; but serious, and sometimes prolonged, public controversies 
over policy, with peremptory removals from office, and drastic exclusions 
'‘' from 'the Party, have taken place- from time to time. Whatever changes 
of - personnel may occur, no careful observer can doubt the essential 
: stability of the government as a whole, and even its continuity of funda- 
mental policy, coupled with a remarkable capacity for sudden changes in 
the forms and methods of its application, according to the lessons of 
experience. 

We need not seek to detail the organisation of all the government 
departments which the ministers direct and control. One distinctive 
feature of the constitution has been, until 1934, that each People’s Com- 
missar was required, by statute, to have, besides one or more Assistants, a 
collegium of several persons of position and experience, with whom he Y7as 
required confidentially to discuss all important proceedings or proposals^ 
This was professedly designed to ensure that he might take into account 
all relevant considerations, obtain all the available information and listen 
to the best advice. These colleagues of the minister were apparently not 
chosen always by himself, or even privately suggested for his approval, 
but were nominated by the Sovnarkom as a whole, sometimes deliberately , : 
as a check on too independent action. By a remarkable provision in the '■ 
decree formally regulating the Sovnarkom, the collegium of each People’s 
Commissar, and any member thereof, was given '' the right of appeal ” 
from any decision of the Commissar, without suspending its execution, 
to the Sovnarkom as, a whole- We do not know whether this formal y 

^ The collegium of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade had more than a score 
of memhers. ; 

^ Decree of November 12, 192^, pf'the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; Bovkl 
Muh i% Rusaiai by W. E. Batseli, 1929^ pp, 599-604. 
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right of appeal was ever exercisocl, or how often. The memheTs of the 
colleginin were usually prepared at any time to act as deputies for tlic^ 
Oonimissarj or to take Ms place if he was absent or incapacitated by iTliii'ss, 

Upon a decision of the Central Ooinmittee of the CoBimiiiiist Party in 
1934 that the collegia shoiikl be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the Central Executive Coiiimittee, wliicli 
efiectecl, at the same time, a certain amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of each commissariat. 

The authority of the All-Union Sovnarkom and its People's Commissai‘s 
extends all over the USSR. With regard to the so-called Ali-lTiiioii or 
federal iiarkomats (or, as we should say, ministries), such as those dealing 
with foreign affairs ; militai’y and naval affairs (now styled defence) ; 
foreign trade ; land transport ; water transport ; posts, telegraphs and 
radio ; and now heavy industries, forestry and supplies, the very con- 
siderable staffs throughout the entire area of the USSR, as well as those 
inaiiitaiiied in foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Uiiion People's Commissars, to whom these locally resident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic in the territory of which they may be serving. Moreover, as we 
have mentioned, each People's Commissar for an All-Union or federal 
narkomat sends a delegate or pkniipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous republic, who has the right of sitting as a member in the 
local sovnarkom, with either a consultative '' or a decisive " voice, 
according a.s the Central Executive Committee of that republic may have 
decided. The delegate so appointed by the All-Union Commissar is 
normally entrusted by liiiii with the direction and control of the local staff* 
of the All-Union narkomat. In the case of the “ unified narkomats ", 
now only three (Internal Trade, Agriculture and Knaiice), the xUl-Union 
People’s Commissar has, apart from the persons actuailymmployed in the 
Eiimerous nationalised " enterprises, no office staff exclusively his own 
in any of the constituent or autonomous republics, over and above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow ; members of which may, 
however, be detoffiied for travel or temporary residence. B\)r the local 
executive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
repulilics, iiicliiding the RSFSR, he has to rely on a unified staff " which 
is appointed Jind coiiti'olled by the corresponding People’s Commissar of 
each such republic, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People's Commissar of the USSR. In order to make 
such an aiTangemeiit work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that we have already 
described, namely, that the head of each department of the constituent 
republic's unified " staffs, and sometimes the local People's Commissar, 
should, be chosen and appointed by the two governments in joint private 
consultation, in order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty. 

The non-imified narkomats arc those dealing with the subjects in 
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wliicb. tlie coiistitiient republics liare been conceded cultural autonomy 
For t'liesc subjects (which, have long co.iiiprised justice and police—except 
for the sporadic intervention of the USSR Supreme Court and the Ogpii 
—education ^ and public health) there are no Ail-Uiiioii People's Coiri- 
missars and no All-Union staffs of officials, and each constituent and 
autoiioiiious republic has its own, which are subject only to the supervision 
and control of each republic's own Sovnarkoin, Central Executive Com- 
mittee and Congress of Soviets. But it must not be overlooked that the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK)— not to mention the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
—exercise a great influence upon the nominally independent organs of tlic 
various constituent republics, so far at least as the “ ge.neral line " and the 
basic principles " of legislation and administration are concerned. 

It should be added that USSR Sovnarkom has always appointed 
standing committees from its own membership, often with the addition 
of a few other persons. The number, and also the activities, of these 
standing committees liave varied from time to time ; and some of them 
have lingered in existence, taking up one subject after another as required, 
long after their main purpose had been fulfilled or become exhausted. 
Committees of this sort were at their height during the period of war com- 
munism, 1918-1921, and they have declined in importance as the system 
of administration has become more settled.- 


The Coimcil of Labour amd Defence 

The oldest of the standing committees of the USSR Sovnarkom is 
now the Council of Labour and Defence (STO),^ which was appointed by 

^ With, regard to universities and the higher teclinical institutes and the promotion 
of scientiiic research, which have more than a local signiOcance, it lias been found con- 
venient, as already mentioned, to give the local People’s Commissars for Education the 
assistance of three federal commissions appointed by the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK). 

The position with regard to internal aUairs was changed in July 1934 by the establish- 
ment of a USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Alfairs (Narkomvnutdel), wlio takes over 
much of the work formerly done by the local commissariats of Internal Affairs. Such a 
local commissariat had been abolished in January 1931, when its work in each constituent 
or autonomous republic was temporarily placed, partly under the local sovnarkom, and 
partly under a “ chief office of communal authority These functions are, from July 
i934, discharged Iw the new USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs. 

- The most important of these was the Supreme Economic Council, which, from 1918 
to 1932, was in charge of the greater part of the industrial .rcconstruGtio.n ; and to which 
we shall recur in our subsequent chapter on Planned Production for Oommimity Con- 
sumption 

2 See the decree of August 21 , 1923 , of the Sovnarkom as to the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO), in Soviet Mule in Musda, by W. R.'Batseil, 1929, pp. 620-622 ; also 
the incidental references m: Soviet Mmsia, by W, H. Chamberlin, 1930, pp. 135-136; 

, Moscow^ Wil-J913, by Allan Monkhouse, 1934, p. 184; “ The Organisation of Econoitiio 
' ' Life ”, by W» H, Chamberlin, in Soviet Mcommics^ edited by Dr. G. Dobbort, 1933, p. 27. 

’ The competence of the STO' is'de^nod ''as, under ;; 
v’' ' (a) The consideration and,. practical, cassrying through the appropriate organs of the 
economic and feianoial plans of ■the 'iChiak of ^ 
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COUATIL OF LABOUR AND DEFENCE 


the Sovnarkom’s decree of August 21, 1923, embodied in the Code of 
Laws, 1932, “ in order to carry on the economic and financial plans of the 
IJSSK, to verify them in accordance with economic and political conditio ms, 
as well as for tiie purpose of close direction of the commissmiats of tl>e 
Union in the sphere of economic activities and defence It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovnarkom for the time being. It is essentially a joint-committee 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned witli economic 
issues and national defence. It now consists of a dozen members, specially 
appointed by the Sovnarkom, and including the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence ; 
the president of the planning department (Gosplan) ; the principal 
assi.staut of the People’s Commissar of finance, who is also president of the 
state bank ; and last but certainly not least, Stalin, who is the general 
secretary of the Communist Party. 

The resolutions of STO come immediately into operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has the right to 
suspend or cancel any of them. Moreover, each member of STO, and also 
any People’s Commissar of the Union, has a right to appeal to the Sov- 
narkom within three days ; and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 
republic may also appeal without any time limit. 

Tlie student of the work of the Council of Labour and Defence will, 
we think, coiiclinle that its work has been steadily decreased in scope and 
importance by the growth of other authorities, sometimes those springing 
directly from itsell. Por instance, the State Planning Department 
(Cosplan), with which we shall deal elaborately in our chapter entitled 
“ Planned Production for Community Consmnption ”, originally appointed 
by STO, and regularly established by statute of August 23, 1923, has 
become a gigantic and virtually independent department, directly repre- 
sented by its president in the Sovnarkom, as well as in the Council of 
Labour and Defence. By the steadily improving plans that it lays for 
ratification before the Sovnarkom, the Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, it practically formulates 
the course for the year of every economic factor in the USSR. The 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) still continues to be appointed 
annually, and to be an important influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned to any particular People’s 

(t) The consideration of problems oouooming the defence of the countrv and the 
taking of measures for improvement of military affairs. . 

(c) The consideration of the condition of various provinces of the economic life of the 
country (finance, industry, trade and transport) which are of All-Union signifinn.nce , ana 
the taking of measures necessary to bring about their development. 

(tl) Tile direction of People’s Commissariats of the USSR in tho field of state economy 
and of tho defence of the republic. 

(c)^ Direct direction of economic councils (conferences) of union republics, of standing , 
commissions and committees attached to the STO and consideration of their reports (as ' ■ ; 
laid down in tho Code of Laws, 1932, No. 15, article 86, par. 1), ■ ■ 

■■ (Decree of August 21, 1923.) ' 
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Commissar ; siicii as appointing committees on parfciciilax subjects of 
economic importance ; and acting from time to time as a mediating or 
arbitrating body between the competing projects or differiiig opinions of 
two or more of tliemd Among tbe busiest of its several departments *secuiis 
to be tbe Bureau for Inventions (BEIZ), wbicli deals witli tlie extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other improve- 
ments in industrial and other administration, which are submitted by 
workmen and others to the managements concerned. Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes perfunctory. The 
result is much complaint, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Inventions (BEIZ) takes cognisance. 

The Gommissafiats 

So niiicii for the constitution of the Sovnarkoiii as a whole, and its 
relation to the Central Executive Committee and the AU-Union Congress 
of Soviets, on the one hand ; and, on the other, to the governments of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas. 
The volume and importance of its work has naturally steadily increased 
with the growdh of industrialism and the development of collectivism 
among the peasantry as well as among the factory workers. The life of a 
People’s Commissar of the USSR is one of contiiuioiis labour and worry 
in coping with the difficulties with which every department is confronted. 

It is commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result of overwork.” ^ The cabinet 
,, , ministers in other countries, for the most part, find time for a great deal 
■ of social intercourse in the wealthy society of the capital and the country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amusements, and eveii occa- 
sional travel. So far as the authors have been able to form an opinion, 

. the work of the USSR People’s Commissars is more contiimous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of ministers 
elsewhere. 

^ “ For example, in February 1932 it elected the coiniuittee for the lioldiug-ready of 
agricultural products, a committee formed to conduct the campaign for the accumulo tion 
of agricultural stocks, formerly a work for which each economic commissariat was held 
responsible ’’ Organisation of Economic Life by W. H. Cliamberlin, in Soviet 
Economics, edited by I)r. G. Dobbert, 1933, p, 27). 

Other standing committees of STO may bo mentioned, such as that on the deTelop- 
ment of the “ sub-tropical ” areas within the USSR ; that on the provision of agricultural 
' products (storage) ; that on the kustar industry and the incops ; that on standardisation ; 

. that on merchandise funds and trade regulations ; tliat on reserve foodstuffs ; that on 
goods traffic difficulties ; that on the- shortage of live-stock ; that on grain elevators ; 
and that on the nietrio system. 

® “Captains of Soviet Industry*’, by Professor Heinrich Poppeimann, in Bovki 
•' Economies, edited by Dr, G.-Dobbert,. 1933, p. 81 . The German professor adds “ coupled 
, with privation The People’s Commissars, like all other Party members, Jiave to live 
' simply and sparely ^ but we douM whether their health has suffered from anything to be 
, properly terihed privatiph-'.^„Jt- would -have, been most unwise and imprudent for the 
'/ USSB Goyemmenf npt;tO''liate eeeu^tdit ministers were adequately fed, clothed 

and housed.' V , - ' ■ ' 
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lEvolTeclj we suggest^ in tbe fact that the govmiiiKint of tlie 
ITSSE iiiidortakes a task that no other goyernment lias ever uiidertakei). 
Ill every other c^oaiifcry, the government, whilst niiidly interested in this 
or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to bo required, 
liabitually assumes that its business is to maintain the siakm Eo 
govtuiinieiit outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its task tlie 
ooiiiplete recasting of the economic and social life of the entire coinimuiity, 
iiieliidiiig the physical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts— in short, tlie 
making of a new civilisation. 

We need not trouble the reader by describing each of the score or more 
of ministerial departments or commissariats, but, in order to bring out 
the difference between them and the ministries of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the peculiarities of some among them. 


The Coin/missarials dealing ivitli Production and Tnde 

The greatest distinction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR and the 
cabinets of capitalist countries is in the nature of the business dealt with. 
In the capitalist countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons, 
\ntk the object of making profit for themselves ; and not by public depart- 
ments aiming directly at the service of the community. In the Somet 
Union, on the other hand, practically the whole of ,the heavy industries, 
and. the larger part of the light industries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and ibreigii commerce, are conducted by public departments, which 
are hi the main established, controlled and directed by the federal govern.- 
mentd The members of the Sovnarkom of the USSR accordingly find 
themselves charged witli work of great magnitude and variety, with which 
the cabinet ministers of capitalist countries have little or nothing to do. 
-Fhe People’s Commissars of the USSR are 'responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for tlie railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
cmrreucy and the taxation of an immense and widely scattered population, 
but also for the direction of the ten thousand or more separate manu- 
facti,m,i:ig establislimeiitKS in the USSR ; the five thousand or more state 
farms (sovkhosi) ; the thousand or more mines of coal, ironstone, man- 
• gaiiese, lead and other metals ; the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
generating stations, the considerable foreign trade,, the ^growing mercantile 
.marine, and what not. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

For the greater part of this work of wliat the 'capitalist world would 
regard as business adm,in.istration, eight separate People’s Commissars are , 
now, after many successive changes, individually responsible. The whole'.' 

^ Tile oiiterprises of tiie vanous associations of o-wner-producors in industry and agri- 
ciiltee, aridviiosa of the consamers’ cooperative, societies,^ are described k tbe chapters • 
relating to .those snb]eets» The extent to wMclx .independent self -employment prevails in * ■ 
tlie IJSS.E, and the spheres assigned to free trade,; and free 'competition", are described k 
the chapter ** In Place of Profit ”, IX. In Part 11. , . . ■ , 
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of the exporting and importing of any commodities whatsoever, to or 
from any place outside the USSR, is directed by the People's CommisKsar 
of Foreign Trade (Narkomvneshtorg), who lias his own subordinate com- 
missions, or (in accordance with the law of the foreign coimtrieKS concerned) 
even joint-stock companies, and his own network of coinnierciai agents, 
all over the world. A large- part .of' the service, of food, production and 
distr.ibiitio.n for,,the, population .of the USSR was for several years under 
the People's Commissar for Food.-'Siipplies (Narkompishcli), ' He has been 
replaced by two People’s Comin.issars, one of Food Industry, dealing 
mainly, not with grain, but with all other foodstiiSs - (and alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco) which need processing, , preparing or camiing : and 
the other of Internal Trade, charged with the organisation or control of 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail There is 
also a People’s Commissar for the State Farms (s.ovkliosi), which are 
administered as if they were factories of grain, flax or cotton, beet, live- 
stock or dairy produce. The difficulties in getting in the harvest, especially 
in the North Caucasus and in eertain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 1932 , 
to the subordination of all the seven People’s Commissars for Agriculture 
in the constituent republics to a separate All-Union People’s Commissar 
for Agriculture (including the kolkhosi as well as the supervision of the 
surriving independent peasantry), in order to organise and direct the 
extensive drive ” on the incompetent, negligent or recalcitrant peasants 
in the collective farms from one end of the USSR to the other. The 
‘‘ heavy ” industries, which include the mining of coal, peat and lignite, 
and of iron, manganese, lead and other ores ; the extraction of oil and 
the manufacture of numerous oil products ; the making of pig-iron and 
steel ; and the manufacture of machinery of every kind, are placed under 
the new narkomat of Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). Tlic 
light ” industries, principally engaged in making commodities from 
textiles or leather for household use, are now subject to a new narkomat 
for Light Industries (Legprom). Another new narkomat, that for timber 
industries, directs the exploitation of the forests (les), which, it is be- 
lieved, can be economically combined, at different seasons, with the 
agricultural work on the collective farms (kolkhosi) ; and the same 
People’s Commissar will direct the manufacture of paper and other 
timber products, on the one hand, and of innumerable articles of 
furniture on the other. 

In accordance with the directions of these eight People’s Commissars, 
and of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), the full description of 
which we reserve for a subsequent chapter, all the innumerable separate 
industrial establishments in the USSR (other than those of the consumers' 
cooperative societies, and those of the artels organised in industrial 
cooperatives) are grouped under boards or commissions called soinetimes 
trusts and sometimes combines.^ These boards or commissions are 

^ Wo gatlxer tliat the term trust 'is now usually emplo'yeci in the USSE for what is, 

' in our language, a horizontal ’’ conhination, In which factories or other establishments 
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{ip]wiut/‘il I)}' ‘t!ie People's OoniBiissar in each case. The mnai foriTi his 
ixHni u botu’d consisting of a president^ a secretary and from thi'ce ro a. 
tioxoii ot!i(‘r iuein])i‘rs, all of whom give their whoio time to their dui.ii*s, 
which conibiiii^ tliostf oiii director and a manager in an iiiiportani Giiglisli 
industrial company. The aim has been to secure, among these lueoibers 
of each trust or combine — so an American enquirer was inforined in I9b!:i 

a ' !{eil ' director, a, technical director, a factory director, a com« 

iinu’cial director and a general director. All except the ' lied ’ director 
must have had (‘xperieiice in the industry 'V qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from their several angles of vision. But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience indicates defects in 
organisation or improvements in efficiency. 

The iodtistrial enterprises in the USSR are, on the average, much 
larger than those of other countries (even the United States), many having 
over 20,000 employees and some over 50,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration). Each combine unites a number of enterj)rises that produce for 
other iiieriibers of the combine. Each trust has to manage a number of 
taefcories manufactiuing the same class of commodities, either in a par- 
ticular region or else widely dispersed throughout the wliole USSR. Each 
trust or combine, with more or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
missar, and witih the concurrence of the workers in their several trade 
unions, appoints, for ciich factory or plant, a general manager ; and often 
assigns to the enterprise particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or forcugn. Tlie general nuinager, often styled director, with more or less ' 
consultation with iiis leading officials and recruiting coiimiittees, appoints 
tile wiiok?. staff of the factory, and, with many responsible heads of depart- 
ments, oontiimously directs all their operations, including every associated 
section, Hindi as that of medical supervision and treatment of ail the 

proflueiog similar eomiaodil ios are united for management and sales. Tlie term combine 
or conddnat set?ms to })e used for what in onr language is a vertical ’’ combination in 
which establishments are included which |)roduce materials or components that other 
ment bin's of tlie combination roauire, as coal-mines may be united, on the one hand, with 
forests prodiiehig pit props, and, on the other, with blast furnaces and %raggon works. 

A useful source of information is the British Government S.O. Paper of 1.931, “ The 
Organisation of Poreigri Trade of the XJSSE ”, by G. Faton, C.B.E. See also Fifteen Tears 
0 / the Foreign Trade Monopoly of the US8Rj by A. P. Rosonholz, People’s Commissar of 
"Foreign Trade, 'Moscow, 1933, 30 pp. 

^ Iiimia in TransUionf by Elisha M. Friedman, 1933, p. 240. 

iSt.alin ilioiight ih,at too much of the detailed management of the industries was assumed 
by the board itself at.id done by writing minutes one against the other. In, his address of 
thuui 1931, to a meeting of industrial leaders, ho saidl : It is necessary that our co.ml}ines 
sliunid replace nnioagcmient by collegium with individual management. The position at 
present is that in the (.'.ollogiiim of a combine there are ten or fifteen men, all writing papers, 
all carrying on discussions. To continue to manage, in this way, coinradoB, wdll not do. 

We must put a slop to paper leadership, and adopt genuine, business-like .Bolshevik .. 
inetliods of work. Lot a cliainnan and several deputy chairmen remain at the head- of 
the combine. That wifi bo quite enough to take care of its management. The reniainh^g '.p. 
members of the eollegium should bo sent to the factories and mills” (New OondUmna 
New Tasks, by Josef Stalin, 1931, p. 20). . ■■■ 
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employees, and tliat of tlie' canteen and restaurant wliicli serv.es their 
meals ; and (by a recent decree) also the former consumers' coopera-^ 
tive " attached to the enterprise, which now produces for consumption 
by the employees all sorts of farm produce, and retails to them nearly all 
the other commodities that they purchase. , 

We. reserve for our subsequent chapter' on “ Pkimed Production for 
Community Consumption '' detailed. analysis of how all this g'overiimeiital 
enterprise works. But we may observe, at this point, that, vast as is the 
aggregate of business in the USSE, its organisation, and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the American 
financier, as novel or as impracticable as it does to the British economist 
: or"b.aiiLker. It is comparable to nothing more extraordinary than the 
oigaiiisartion of one or two hundred industrial leviatha-ns like the United 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited ; and 
their subjection to a supreme coordinating directorate of half a dozen 
supermen " — a consummation easily imagined by the potentates of Wail 
Street ! It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its organisation, that is so novel To provide for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a steadily rising standard of life, rather than the securing 
of profit for a relatively small minority, is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People's Commissars. 



The State Planning Commission {Gosplan) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Soviet 
Government, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’s 
conception of a vast plan of electrification covering the whole area of the 
USSR. This became a programme by its adoption by the Eighth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets in December 1920. A commission, appointed 
in April 1921, was transformed by a decree of December 22, 1922, into a 
permanent State Planning Commission, and by another decree of August 
21, 1923, its scope was extended to the whole of the USSR. The modestly 
named '' control figures ” of Gosplan were, in 1927, given the form of a 
Five-Year Plan of Production for the USSR, %riiicli was formally adopted 
by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK). 

Gosplan., which now consists of a president and seven other members 
or assistants, has a stafi of statistical and technical experts that exceeds 
a thousand in number. In every constituent republic and every auto- 
nomous republic or oblast, and 'in every town having more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, there are planning commissions subordinate to the 
•central department at Moscow. ..,,Wo reserve our account of this unique 
administration for Part IL of this book. 
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* The People's Gommissar of Finance 

Tlicre can be no doubt of the commanding position in tlie 
emmmij that is held by the USSR Commissariat of Finance ; ^ but thJs 
ptisitioii is not easy to define in the terms employed by western govern.- 
ifieiits. The People's Commissar of Finance may be relatively quite as 
powerful as tlie British Chancellor of the Exchequer or thc^ Aiiioric:iTi 
fSecretaiy of the Treasury ; but his sphere of action difiers markedl.}'' froin 
that of either of them. The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that !ie annually presents to his ministerial colleagues includes much that 
is not under his coiitroL Even much of the taxation is assessed and col- 
lei ted, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
linancial stails of the governments of the constituent republics. And lie 
lias to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planning Department even before he can lay them before the Sov- 
narkoiii. These are vital difiereiices in financial structure that call for 
analysis. 

Tlie first peculiarity of the Budget of the Soviet Union is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Union itself, but includes, in 
addition to every department of federal administration, all the depart- 
ments of the several Union and autonomous republics, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated' by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar ill his own. In a sense, indeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more. For though the Budget of each Union or autonomous republic 
does not include separately every item of receipts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority,^ from the autonomous area, the krai or the oblast 

^ l^olumnioxis as are tiie Russian sources for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about the actual organisation and working of the soviet departments tliemsolves, 
of what is earsily accessible to the western student, the most important work is that entitled 
Sovki PoIJcfj h Public Finance, W17-192S, by G. Y. Sokoluikov and assoeiateg, edited by 
L. Hnlcliinsori and Oari C. Holm, 1931. The most systematic and complete survey is 
that given in Dais Bieur-systemi Bowjet Ruaslands, 1926, and Die Finanz und Steuerver- 
ffhmimj des UBSIi, 1928, both by Paul Eaonsol, of which a popular sum.inary, very critical 
h) tone, was published by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, 1930. See also 
the ariicles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and Financial Reform in Soviet Russia ” 
and “ The Financing of Inxlustry in Soviet Russia by Margaret S. Miller, in Slavonic 
Ikirkw for 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932 ; ■ Rusdan Ecommic Demlopmmt:sime ihe,.'\ 
itevolutloih by Mrmrice Dobb, 1928 ; Gufrency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by F. H. Yurovsky, 1928 ; Die russisehe Wuhrungsreform des Jahres 1924i by H. J. Sera^ 
pkim, Leipzig, 1925 ; Rmskm Gutrency and Banking, 19M-~24, by F. S. Katzonellenbaum, 
1925 ; Russian Debts and Russian EemnstrucUon, by Leo Pasvolsky and H. G. Moulton, 
1924, , . , ■ 

Detailed figures as to fina-nee.s are to foe found in, ilm Soviet -Tear-^Book for 1930 (the 
last published in English), pp, 380-446; and in the corresponding volumes annually 
pisblished in Eoesian. A good description (in German) ;by the ^PeopIe’s Commissar of 
Finance (G. If. Grinko) liimsolf will be found in Dm Finamprogramin des USSR f Ur daa 
vkrk und leMe Jahr der ersten Piaiihtka, Moscow, 1932, 62 pp. 

® By the decrees of August 21, October 10 and December 10* 1921, it was sought to .. 
separate the Budgets of the local authorities from those„of the central government, on 
:':the::;:p*meipk:of : ‘leoveriiig:ioeal expenditure .from .local:. resources,”,. -.By :.furtlmr.:dQcrees;„,; 

, of ‘May 25 and 26, August 17 and 31 and Hovember 16,-1922,. the financial obligations of,.' 
loeai’imtiiorittes'woro further defined, Oa-HovaiaberdSj :1923, the-' so-caHedr ‘'l^©mp<irary' 
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dowB. tliroiigli tlie rayon and city to the village soviet itself, the Budge 
of each constituent repiihlic depends in the main on the finances of tli 
local authorities below it. They all possess a large measure of practicji 
autonomy in local expenditure on education and health, roa,(ls and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most of what they locally collect. But they are mainly dependent on tJie 
givants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the centralised taxes, togetlicr wdtli the sur- 
charges whic]! tliey obtain permission to make for tlieir own benefit on 
certain of them. Their separate Budgets have to be approved by their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expected to balance. 
But the balance is usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grants, 
allocations and surcharges made out of the aggregate revenues of each 
republic as a whole. Rather more than half the total expenditure of the 
RSESR, the Ukraine and the other constituent republics goes in this way' 
in subventions to their subordinate local authorities.^ And thus it is the. 
USSR Commissariat of Finance that has, in efiect, to meet the net charge 
of all the public expenditure of every authority in the USSR. 

This situation is all the more peculiar to ivestern eyes in that the USSR 
Commissariat of Finance has no staff of its OW' ii in the innumerable areas 
of all the selosoviets, rayons, cities, oblasts and republics whose financial 
needs ultimately fall upon the USSR Budget. Finance is a subject 
standing between those which are exclusively federal in administration 
(such as railways and foreign trade) and those which are exclusively local 
in administration (such as those of elementary education and local sanita- 
tion), Finance is committed in each union or constituent republic to a 
unified ” commissariat, appointed by and responsible to the People’s 
Commissar of Finance of the republic ; but directed equally to carry out 
the instructions, in matters interesting the Soviet Union generally, of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Finance. In order to make this arrangement 
work smoothly, there has come to be, as v/e have already explained, a 
convention that the chief permanent official of each unified commissariat 
shall be appointed only after consultation between the two People’s 
Commissars, to whom the official will owe a peculiar loyalty. 

. It should be added, however, that the USSR People’s Commissar for 
Finance is dependent on the administrations of the several Union or con- 
stituent republics only for a relatively small part of Ms resources. Apart 
.from taxation, there are the large receipts from the railway service and 
those from the post office and telegraphs, which are managed centrally 
by Ms own colleagues on the Sovnarkom, the People’s Coniniissars for 

Regulations ”, modified by the law of October 29, 1924, and the ‘‘ ruling ” of April 25, 
1926, systematically organised both , income and expenditure. But the desired end of 
securing a balance between the two sides of the account was attained only by a con- 
■ tlnuoiis increase ia the grants, allocations 'and surcharges, 'by whicli the burden was largely 
assumed by the finances df the republics. . 

^ See the figures from- 192%l,92fi;to l927f:X928 in Soviet JPoMmjin PuMio Finance^ by 
O. Y, Sokolnikov, 193b pp. 4O0.i*"4t}6. , ' t - . , . ■ * 
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those ck*p;irfcmeiits. He lias also at liis command tlie extensive proceeds 
of the federal govemnicat’s mines and oilfields, and of its enormoas niiuni- 
liietiiritig and ta’atiing enterprises. These receipts, on which he has only 
to agree wit h his iiiinisteiial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
ments, amount to several times as mach as is raised dkectly by to,.\'ation, 
either by tlie federal government or by any of the local go’i'-emmcuts. 

When the. single Budget for the Soviet Union has been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent republics 
-—and this is the work of the Budget Department of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of Finance— it is not the People’s Commissar of Finance who has 
the last word, eitlier on the items of expenditure to be incurred or on the 
taxation to bo levied. The draft has fii'st to be submitted to Gosplan 
(the State Planning Commission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutinising It from the standpoint of the economic prospects for 
the ensuing year. For instance, the quantities involved in the various 
muerprises, a,like of materials, components and labour force, have to be 
brought within the anticipated total output. The cost of any imports 
required has to be provided for by a corresponding value in exports, which 
will involve a deduction from the amount of commodities that would 
otherwise have passed into internal consumption. “ This it is authorita- 
tively stated, “ is tlie subject, every year, of frequent and warm contro- 
versies between the Harkoinfin (People’s Commissariat of Finance) and 
the Gosplan, when the control figures are being fixed.” ^ Gosplan is 
practically in a position to insist on whatever modifications in the Budget 
that sucli eonsuierations involve. Then, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
can be laid before the USSR Sovnarkom, which will decide any difierence 
of opinion on the Budgets between the People’s Commissars of Finance 
of tlie several Union or constituent republics, or between any of them and 
the US8R People’s Commissar of Finance. Finally,- the USSR Budget, 
together with those of the several Union or constituent republics incor- 
porated in it, will be ratified and become law by decision of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. 

Notwitlistaiidiug all this complication of authorities, and this dis- 
persion of powers, the USSR Commissariat of Finance has, in the past 
eigliteeu }'c,ars, secured a vast improvement in financial accounting, 
supervision and control. The Budget figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be departed from without express authority. Transfers (virements) from 
item to item are allowed only sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only. The principle is generally enforced, that all the revenues derived 
from various sources must be paid to the single treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissar of Finance ; and this treasury becomes the 
source of all state expenditure, both of the Soviet Union and of the separate 
republics, xis far as possible, it is insisted that all receipts of every public 
authority should be immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches ' 
of the State Bank. To see to all this, and to keep things straight, the 'j 

^ hi FnbMc Finuncet by G. Y.- Sokolnxkov and 03$. ' 
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Commissariat of Finance has become a hnge congeries of departments, 
including those for (1) tlie Budget ; (2) Currency ; (3) State ReYeniie ; 
(4) Taxation ; (5) Economics and Finance ; (6) Control and Audit ; (7) 
Local Finance, together with (8) Central Administration. In addition, 
the Conmiissariat includes (9) the State Savings Bank ; (10) the State 
Insurance Department (Gosstrakli), insuring agaiiiKst death, fire, hail, 
cattle plagues and loss of goods in transit ; and (11) the oflice for note 
and currency issue, with its printing works and mint. 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called. It is, 
of course, avowedly based, not on principles of ‘'.equality of sacrifice'"’;- ■' 
or maximum yield, but on those of “ building up the socialist state ”, 
by penalising any remnant of profit-making enterprise (which is regarded 
as criminal) ; and as even Jeremy Bentham recommended, by drastically 
taxing relatively large incomes and inheritances, whilst exempting from 
any direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The main direct taxes are now 
few and simple. The principal is a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magnitude, which are now all state-owned ; 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or importance. In both eases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the collectivised concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is part of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the siir^dviiig individual peasant or producer. Along with 
these main instruments of revenue rank the taxes on incomes ^ and on 
inheritances, which are drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction. The indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco), customs (very small in yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, has been steadily modified in the direction of simplification 
and (with the great exception of sugar) concentration upon undesirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not much incurred by the mass of the 
people.^ 

^ Tlie rates of Income Tax are extremely complicated, varying not only %Yitli tlie 
income, but also according to the category in which the taxpayer is placed. The lowest 
rates are those payable by workers and salaried employees, ’which are from 80 kopecks per 
month to (for those getting over 500 roubles per month) 3J roubles per month for the 
excess over 500 roubles. The rates for persons of the “ first category ”, including authors, 
artists and inventors, rise from 1 per cent to (for income In excess of 20,000 roubles monthly) 
38 per cent. In the second category are kustars, not employing hired labour ; dentists, 
holders of patents, etc. These pay from 2^ per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles 
per month) 50 per cent. In the third category come non-cooperative kustars employing 
hired labour; retail traders ; the clergy and others living on unearned Incoma. Their 
tax rates rise from 5 per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles per month) 87 per cent 
(Regulations of May 17,. 1934, in (Eussian) Economdc Life, May 24, 1934). The high incomes 
are, of course, extremely rare' ; though popular authors, dramatists and smgerL=; occasionally 
obiaim very large amounts. 

2 “ The general plan [of taxation] may be stated simply as follows : 

(1) The authority for any and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) emanates by 
-legislation on decrees from- the central government., (2) 'Certain taxes are uniform' 
throughout the country, but old iocaltaxes,- deep rooted in the local history,, are main- 
tained. (3-) The republics, the component commonwealths of t|io Union, are permitted 
"(a) to. retain a large part, -eyen.up^tp praetioaPy all, of certain taxes collected vrithin their 
boundaries (tills is what Is-caPed'the'^.ifiethMof dedtxctions *), and (6) to levy surtaxes or 
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Where the USSR People’s Commissar of S’inaiice is free from mtm> 
frri'*iice*‘by the governments of the several constituent republics is in the 
important domain of currency and banking, where he has liis own mint 
iuici issue department, handing out the notes printed at Ms own establish" 
iiieBt. We need not describe the efforts that were necessary to rise from 
the sw'amp of a universal depreciation of the rouble tliroiigii unlimited 
printing of paper money during the Civil Wars. Under the able direction 
of Mr, C4. Y. Sokoliiikov, who became People’s Commissar of Finance in 
1924 , the rouble was rehabilitated through the chervonefe ; and lias now, 
it is claimed, attained a new status of its own superior to that of the dollar 
and the pound. What is remarkable and peculiar is the soviet policy of 
secluding its currency from contact with that of any other country. No 
rouble or kopeclc can lawYally be taken out of the USSR, and none can 
he brought in. Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valuta, 
procured by exporting sufficient commodities to realise in valuta the 
amount of the obligations to foreigners. It is thus only that the variations 
in. world prices of the oil, timber, furs, manganese and wffieat that the 
USSR exports (whether these variations are caused by over-production 
or by any other factor) trouble the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the .fluctuations in the foreign currencies themselves. The catastropMc 
fail in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to the depreciation of the yen, do not disturb the USSR 
Government, wiiich buys Just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convenient. ‘ 

Banking ami Saving 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by the 
federal gove.rmnent’s monopoly of banking. The State Bank of the USSR 
(Gosbaiik), with its couple of thousand branches all over the country, has 
now become the only bank at w'-hich any of the state industrial enterprises 
is allowed to have a current account. Gosbaiik is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to the amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in the Genex^al Plan, but also to the separate 
operations that have to be undertaken at each season of the year. All 
sales by the enterprise must be paid for not in currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of the price to the seller’s ouiTent account. Immediately 
the bank notices a.iiy falling behind in receipts, or any excess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in the Plan, this has to be notified to the Sov- 

ratos over and above the Union tax rates, on certain other taxes whioh are primarily 
t-lio Union (this is called the ‘ method of additions ^ . (4) A nnmber of purely local 
taxes have been continued, with modifications, for the use ' of the republics or of their ^ 
local subdivisions. Finally there are the ‘ grants, in aid % handed down by the central 
gOTernment and by the republics, for designated government purposes, such as schools, 
Tlier© are in addition, tlio grants to industries for the ‘ development of * national economy 
which are spoken of as non-governmontal outlays, since there are few corresponding direct - 
' grants of that so.rt in other countries (Somet Policy m Public Pimfwe, by (3-. Y. Sokob 
nikov and associates, 1031, p. 394, footnote by the American editors). , , . ,, , / 
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iiaiicoms by wliom instant 'notice is taken. The otlicr banks opef.ratiiig in 
the USSR have been reduced to four, confined respectively to the" special 
p'urposes of affording long term credit to state enterprises lor industry 
and elect]*! iication, or for agricultural improvements in the sovkliosi. and 
kolkliosi, and for carrying out the financial transactions involved in fore'ign 
trade. 

The Sta.te Savings Bank with its own 20,000 l)ranches, and its use of 
the local post oiiiees in ail the cities and substantial villa, ges of th.e USSR 
in wliicli it Inis no branch, is also under the People’s Commissar of Finance, 
The number of depositors, and the total sum standing to tlieir credit, 
increases amuially at a great rate. These popular savings, in 1934 anioiint- 
:iiig to more than one thousand million roubles, by twentjr-five million 
depositors, , axe , encouraged by interest at the rate of 8, per cent, and by:' 
total exemption of s'lich depos;its from income tax, inheritance tax and', 
/various. stamp duties. The total assets of the Savings Bank are inves'ted in 
the USSR Goveriiment loans.^- 

Insurance 

A useful department of the USSR Commissaria,t of Finance, of which 
little is heard abroad, is that of insurance, which in the USSR is a state 
monopoly. Insurance has long been compulsory, outside the cities, on 
buildings against fire, on crops against storms of hail, and on horned cattle 
and horses against disease. In the cities it is optional on buildings and 
their contents, as well as against losses in transit u 2 )on goods of all kinds. 
Life insurance is also undertaken on an entirely optional basis. 

In order to make the economic security of the village as complete as 
possible the system of compulsory insurance was reformed and greatty 
extended by a decree of the USSR Sovnarkom in July 1934.- This pro- 
vides for the compulsory insurance of property, crops and stock, in collec- 
tive farms, himtiiig, fishing and other primary producers’ cooperatives in 
village districts. The insurance is to apjaiy to all buildings, equipment, 
tools, etc., means of transport, agricultural products for consumption or 
sale, raw materials and stores of goods. These are insured against fire, 
flood, earthquake, landslides, storms, hurricanes, cloudbursts, lightning 
and boiler explosions. Greenhouses are insured against hailstorms ; 

^ The following statistics will be of interest : 

I Xmiiberof Depositors’ Balances, j Xumberof 

I Year .Branches and Sub- in millions of 1 Individual DejX)sitor.s, 

I osricea roubles j in thousands 

=/ : I 1929 20,364 315-8 | 7172-1 | 

1931 35,184 494-4 I 13671-7 | 

; . , . I 1933 57,556 974-0 | 23903-3 

: j 193-4. 48,573 1192-6 j 2.5120-0 j 

“ The decree will be found in (Russian) Economic Life, July 20, 1934 ; and in Russian 
Economic Notes of the United States Department of Commerce, August 30, 1934. Not- 
withstanding the government monopoly,- tbe^ consumers’ cooperative societies are allowed 
to have mutiia.| Insurance tods of their ownlor'lhstiring their oto property against fire. 
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ssi*e(litigH a.ricl pkiitiogs of orcliatds, vineyards^ ete.j, against liailstoriiis 
cioiicTbiirsts, storms and fire ; plantings of crops and vineyards agti!np,i' 
freezing, lieatiiig and flooding; special and teclimcal plants, as lisUMis 
against elenienfiil dcstniction, insect and otlier pests and plant diseases ; 
plnifii^gs of fitix and lieiiip against drouglit ; seedings of red clover [igaiiist 
drcniglit a.fid freezing ; stock 6 months old and over against the risk of 
deatJi ; horses, eaiiiels, asses, iiiiiles, hinnies and reindeer from 1 year old 
lip, and pedigi’eed stock from 6 months up, against death ; sheep, goats 
and hogs from C> months, against death ; limiting- and fishing-boats 
against elemental destruction while afloat and on stocks ; and lirmting- 
ami fisliing-equipment and gear against elemental destruction. Collective 
farm members, individual fanners, workers, employees, cottage (kustar) 
workers and trade workers must insure their individual buildings and 
workshops against fire, flood, earthquake, etc., in the same way as col- 
lective property, and their crops, plantings, orchards,- vineyards, stock, 
hunting- and other boats, on the same basis as those belonging to col- 
lectives. This extraordinarily complete insurance is to apply in all sections 
of the country where similar insurance has been in force hitherto, and 
may be adopted in other districts where it has not prevailed. Industrial 
and special crops other tlian those listed may also be insured against 
elemental clestniotioii by agreement between the governments of the 
coiistitaent TOpublies and the Glosstrakh (State Insurance Agency). They 
may also arrange higher rates for an insurance against deterioration of 
quality of tobacco and makhorka as the result of hailstorms. 

Property Ixfionging to l^ulak ’’ households and to individuals rated 
in category IIL of tlie Tncome Tax schedule, also to others deprived of 
the vote, inay no 

The decree lists in detail the amounts paid in case of loss, also the 
pj'emiums to be paid by collective farms and farmers, showing an average 
reductioii of 7 per cent from the rates in force in 1934. Young stock up 
to 6 months or 2 years, according to kind, are insured wdthout premium, 
as are areas seeded above the seeding plan. As an encouragement to 
cattle-raising and increasing the market supply of animal products, a 
20 per ciuit reduction is made in premiums for pedigreed animals and for ' 
stock on stock-farms. Collectives with approved fire protection, and 
showing a good record in raising and caring for stock, enjoy reductions in 
premiums of from 25 to 50 per cent, according to equipment. A 50 per 
cent reduction, a-lso applies for the first year for colonists moving to a new ’ 
settlement. Special reductions of part or all of premiums apply to coh^ 
lectives and individual farmers in the nomadic and semi-nomadio districts'" 
of Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan, the Kazak and Kirghiz republics, the 
Kalmyk oblast, and the Far North, 'A similar reduction is made for 
certain classes of collective farmers, as’ heroes of the Union former and ' ^ 
present military and other similar servants and.families of those who have' 
;:ihllen:;in;;the,atruggle:^ kulaks nr mf forest; workers. ■MlM::on:duf^^ 

Collectives and iiidivicliials who have sufiered from^ -elemental destruction.if’ 
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ill diski.ets where iiis-amnee did not prevail may be granted partial reduc- 
tions in premiums, according to the circumstances, but not more than 
90 per cent of tlie premiums. 

Unfortimately we have no recent statistics as to the anioiint of property 
thus insured, but it is known to have been steadily increasing. The com- 
piilsoiy insurance of peasants’ buildings against fire, which had long 
existed under the isemstvos, covered in 1928 over twenty million homes 
at an average of 302 roubles. At the same date sixty million desyatiiis 
or hectares were insured against hail, and thirty million horned cattle 
and nine millioti horses against disease. About 12 per cent of these, 
being those of the poorest peasants, were insured without preniiiim. But 
whereas the average fire .premium charged by the zemstvos was, in 1914, 
1-08 per cent, that oliarged by the Government in 1927-1928 was only 
0*72 per cent. The total sum thus compulsorily insured against these 
various calamities was in 1928-1929 over 11,000 million roubles, the 
annual premium receipt over 109 million roubles, and the total payments 
for losses 95 million roubles. 

The various branches of voluntary insurance have increased even more 
than those under compulsion. Premiums paid for voluntary fire insurance 
in 1927-1928 amounted to 57 million roubles, and those for voluntary 
insurance of goods in transit to 7| million roubles. Life insurance proceeds 
more slowly, but the 145,900 persons insured for 97 million roubles in 
1925-1926 had gromi to 385,000 for 214 million roubles in 1928.^ 


The Commissariat of Defence 

One of the USSR Commissariats that is both like and unlike the corre- 
sponding ministry in a western country is that dealing with the armed 
forces. The People’s Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs — a post 
held in succession by Trotsky (1918-1923), Frunze (1923-1926) and, since 
1926, by K. E. Voroshilov — stood formerly at the head, not of an ordinary 

^ Another branch of popular hnance, widely extended in western Europe — that of 
pawnbroking, mo7it de pieie^ or “ lombard ” — is not much in eridence in the Soviet Union. 
We arc told that ijawnbroking offices, dating from tsarist tixnes, are maintained only in 
about twenty-six cities, and there exclusively by the city soviets. They are now nominally 
’ under the supervision of the IJSSR Commissariat of Finance, but are not regarded with 
favour. Pawnbroking, as carried on for profit, necessitates the periodical sale by auction 
of unredeemed pledges. This practically involves the existence of a class of dealers who 
make a practice of buying such unredeemed pledges, in order to sell them at a |>rofit"— 
a practice which has, in the USSE, been made a criminal offence. Hence the surviving 
municipal pawnshops find a difficulty in disposing of their unredeemed pledges. Their 
occasional auctions are sometimes held inside the great factories, where the only pur- 
■ chasers are the workmen bujdng for family use. Sometimes admission to the auction Is 
.. confined to persons presenting a c^rd of trade union membership. We gather that it Is 
^ hoped that pawbroking can eventnaEy be superseded, on the one hand, by the friendly 
-■ loans of the Mutual Aid Societies '(see pp. and, on the other, by the numerous 

retail shops maintaixxed by the city muniQipalities for the sale of unwanted commodities 
, on a commission of 25 per cent* ' 'The^.praetice of pawning winter clothing on the advent 
of spring, In order to get it proteetediromtheft-or moth during the summer months, may 
^ be superseded by a system of storage. ^ /.w/v 
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cjollegiiim, but of a '' Revolutionary Council of War consistiiifi; of ten 
members^ appointed by tlie Sovnarkom mainly from among oificern. 
experience in tlio various brandies of the service. In 1934-j in accorcl:iii(,!e 
with the general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the IlSSil 
Conmiissariats, the Revolutionary Council of War was brought to an end ; 
at tiic same tinie—perhaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many Pacts of Non- Aggression — the commissariat was given tlie new title 
of People's Commissariat of Defence.^ The Revolutionary Coiincii of War 
has been replaced by, a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
menibors, over whose meetings the People's Commissar himself presides. 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of the defence forces^ including, specifically the Far Eastern Army and 
the Military Air Fleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
.irrganisation, calW 

This Commissariat of Defence has, of course, an extensive organisation 
of its own throughout the whole Union, for the maintenance, training and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men under arms in the army, 
navy and air force. We can ourselves say nothing useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined in a single administra- 
tion. It is a mere matter of observation that the troops seen in the streets 
or travelling by train or steamboat, in camp or in barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
beluived. Military experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed and highly mechanised ; , some even going so far as to say that the 
- USSR is at least as well prepared for war as any otlier nation.^ The air force 
, appears to be exceptionally formidable and in a state of great efficiency. 

The Commissariat of Defence- is organised in two main divisions, 
administrative and operative. Under them there are half a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service. The Commisvsariat is specially represented by confidential agents 
in the various constituent and autonomous republics. 


The Army m a School 

The feature in which the military forces of the Soviet Union seem to 
us to difier most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 

^ I)eoreeo!l)SSR(jeiitralExeoutivoCoiiiinittee(T8IK.)of Jane 20, 1934 j mpursuahe© -'V' 
of decree o! Marcli. IS, 1934, on govommenta! and mdiistrial orgamsatiori by tlio same 
authority, in conjiinction with the USSR Sovnarkom ; and tho resointions ol tho Seven- " 
teenth Ali-Uiiior! Congress of the Communist Party. ■, The Moacow Daily News of June 2^, 

1034, eonmionts on the change significantly. ' 

® It is cutiouB that some of the critics of the USSR, "who declare that the government , ' >' 
and tho workers alike show hojioless incompetence 'and inefficiency in industrial produo-'' ' 
tioii, transport and agrieulturo, often go on to say that the highly mechanised and ' 
.sdentifically eciuipped. army of ,the .Soviet .Union, with its. extensive, service.. of.lmme-..made:.-: 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
...^.waclied aA6g»e,of, twhnical effi so great....aa...to ..render Jt.l.a.-'..m0.na.ce.4o^-tlie.re^^ of ’ 
the world l ^ i 
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Ja^paii.)— a, feature that may well be of the greatest importance to the com- 

- ■ , ./^'miinity — is the role that this part of the social structure plays in. the 

' cultural development of the whole peopled The Red Army it is 
officially stated, '' is not only a military school ; it is also a school of 
culture.” The Red Army ”, it is also declared, is essentially a school 
of citizenship.” Nothing is more resented by the coniiaiiiiist than the 
\ . '' conception of an army trained only as a military force, separate and apart 
■ , ' from the mass of the people. Thus, in the Rod Army the greatest ca;re 

... has been taken to prevent the upgrowth of anything approaching to a 
military caste. Neither the commanders (meaning the officers), even of 
highest grade, nor the rank and file think of themselves as separate from, 
or in any way superior to, other people who are serving the community in 
industry or in agriculture, in medicine or in civil administration. Whilst 
rC ' serving their time with the colours, both commanders and men temporarily ' 

\ ^ suspend their membership of their trade ' unions and associations ; but 

they take part as citizens ■ in . all ' elections, and with equal votes choose ,' 

^ ‘ their own members for the soviets, wherever they happen to be stationed. 

' ■-‘-•'- --They form their own- .cooperative societies,' which' elect their' own com- 

mittees of management, and belong to Centrosoyus, the apex of the whole 
movement. They are encouraged to keep up their correspondence with 
their relatives in the villages and cities from wliicli they have been drawn ; 
and even to act as local correspondents to the newspapers. They not only 
remain citizens whilst serving in the ranks ; they become even influential 
citizens. The peasant who is serving in the army can always command a 
' ■ hearing. Many are the instances in which a son who is a Red Army 

man ” (the word soldier is not used) has been able, by intervening from , 
' V a distance, to obtain redress for his father and family who have been 

■ i > suffering from some l)etty tyranny or injustice at the hands of a local 

' . ' The Red Army is, like all Continental forces, recruited by compulsory 
service. It is strictly confined to the offspring of workers and peasants ”, 
f ~ no child of t]ie former nobility or bourgeoisie being admitted. Service 
(for the infantry) is for two years, for the air force three years, and for 
;v: the navy five years. Only about one-third of those eligible to serve and 

. sound in health are taken for the Red Army.^ What is unusual is to find 

^ Apart from the abundant Russian material, the most accessible information as to 
' the Red Army will be found in the Military Year-hook of the League of Nations, 1932 ; 

.. and in the chapter entitled The Army ” in The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, 

PP- 222-234; chap, i., “The Redarymyist in Making Bolsheviks, by S. N. Harper, 

/f ‘ 1931, i^p. 132-152 ; Eastward, from Paris, by Edouard Plerriot, 1934, i^p. 228-234 ; and 

/ A (for an earlier and more critical view) La Revolution russe, par Henri Roilin, Paris, 1931, 

anonymous pamphlets published in Paris, entitled Le Soldat de Vannee 
f rouge, 1^2d ; and VArmee rouge et La Flotte rouge, the latter with preface by P. Vaillant* 
Oouturier, 1932, ^ 

territorial militia, .in,' which th6y:,retain their.. civil .employ- 
t-’^'^ments, but are called out for imtruetional service for a few weeks at a time. In the 
, , course of live years they •will have served in this way for eight or ten months. When so 
called up, their civil situations , are 'guaranteed to them; they continue all their soeiate:: 





but willingly. Many who are not conscripted actually volunteer for service. 
They find the army conditions, in fact, superior to those of the independent 
peasant or the miner, the factory operative or the worker on the oil-field. 
The commanders, and even those whom we should call non-commissioned 
ofiicers, treat the Red Army man with respect. All ranlcs, address each 
other as equals. In the field, as at drill, or on manmuvres, pi^nnpt 
obedience to orders is enforced, discipline is strict, and some formality is 
observed. But off duty all ranks meet together on equal terms, sit next 
to each other at places of amusement, travel together, and even play 
games and engage in amateur theatricals together ; the wives of the 
commanders often playing parts along with members of the rank and file ! 
To the Red Army man his commander is merely a man of special knowledge, 
who, when all are on duty, has the function of leader, just as the manager 
of a factory has in the industrial field. 

Probably such an army could achieve no military efficiency unless all 
ranks were educated. Accordingly, in the Soviet Union, as much care is 
taken in the appropriate education of the rank and file as in the specialised 
training of the commanders. At every military centre there are club- 
houses, school-rooms, lecture courses, libraries, theatre snd cinemas. The 
aggregate number of volumes now included in the thouvsands of libraries of 
the defence forces is reported to be somewhere about twenty millions. 
If any men still join as illiterates, they are promptly taught to read and 
write botli their own vernacular and Russian. All are put through an 
educational course lasting throughout their whole service, in which not 
only geography and history, but also economics and “ political grammar 
(naturally Marxian), are imparted by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interesting in their expositions. All men are taught to sing, and, as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument. There are a 
number of special newspapers for the defence forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million. The men have also a quite exceptional 
amount of vocational training, for which the modern mechanised army 

insurance benefits, whilst they receive two-thirds of the wage the 3 ^ have been earning. 
tJp to the age of 24 , ali are in the first reserve ,* from 24 to 40 in the second 'reserve, to, 
he called up only in the greatest emergencies. - , 
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offers abundant opportunity* Moreover, as this under Soviet Communism 
offends no private interest, the troops are continually being called out to 
help, not only in the agricultural operations of the locality, but also in all 
sorts of industrial ?/ork in which extra labour force is urgently needed, to 
avert a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civil engineering as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, , or 
in repairing buildings, restoring telegraphic coininumcatioiis, or mending 
macliines of every kind. Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith. There are one or more cells 
of the Party in every military unit or barrack, as well as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Gomsomois), to the number, in the 
aggregate, of more than 10,000.^ 

Every year nearly half a million Eed Army men, who have completed 
two or more years of this training, return to their homes and resume their 
civil occupations. As there are some 600,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
in the USSR, this means that, during the past decade, an average of three 
or four such men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and the Pacific ; about forty to the area of each seloso^det. These 
young men in the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
trained to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
easily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets ; delegates 
to congresses and conferences ; managers of cooperative societies or 
collective farms ; and in various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity. In another decade their number in each village will have been 
doubled. It is, we think, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this continuous impregnation of what used to be the deaf’' villages of 
the remote steppe or the Siberian forest, alike in the promotion of national 
unity, in the stimulation of nmal thought, and in the universal penetration 
■ of the communist faith. 


The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (ISTarkomindel), which has been 
presided over successively by Trotsky (1917-1918), Chiclierin (1918- 

These eeDs are busy “ coordinating the activity of the 120,000 communists (that is, 
Party members) in the official total of 562,000 Bed Army-ists ; a total now raised to nearly 
a ‘million. The Communist League of Youth has an even larger rei3resentation, numbering 
150,000. In the senior commanding jDersonnel, and among the ‘ political workers ' in the 
Red Army, the percentage ... is even higher. Every year several tens of thousands of 
HQW Party members are recruited from the Red Army-ists in active service ” {liakrng 
BdshevikSy by S. N. Harper, 1031, p. 135)': ^ In 1934 the proportion of Party members 
was placed as high as 60 x>er cent {Eastward from Paris, by Edouard Herriot, 1934, p. 231). 
Such a figure, however, applies more eorreotly to the officer corps. Among regimental 
^commanders the proportion of Party members in 1935 reached 72 per cent, among division 
f^sommandors, 90, per^ cent, and among corps commanders, 100 per cent. Among the rank 
'.and file, 494 per cent were members' of -the Party or Gomsomois (Speech by Tukhachevski, 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Defenee, at Seventh Ail-Union Congress, Moscow Daily 
Pebraary 2, I935h_^_ . ^ \ ^ . 
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1930), and, since 1930, by Litvinov, wHo had long been assiwstaiit to 
Chicherin, has gradually become an extensive and elaborately organised 
department, aUeast as well equipped for negotiations and for'ihe orderly 
maintenance of international relations as the corresponding departnumta 


of other governments.! The People’s Commissar has stOi two assistants 


or deputy commissars, but was, in 1934, relieved of his collegium. Besides 


the usual branches for the protocol, for archives, for the'press, for the 
staff of diplomatic couriers, and for the consular service (in 193-1 .stutioued 
at eighty-six foreign cities) there is a legal department and an economic 
department, both of which have manifested their competence. Con- 
tinuous relations are maintained with the score of rejnesontatives or 
diplomatic agents in the chief cities of the USSB.. In constant com- 
munication with the thirty somet embassies or legations abroad,- there 
are five separate departments dealing with the relations mth qmrtieular 
governments. Three of these departments manage the intercourse with 
the western world ; the first taking Poland and the Baltic and Hcun- 
dinavian states ; the second Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Eoumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece ; and the third the United 
Kingdom and all its dependencies, Prance, Italy, Spain, the United States 
and South America. Two departments tackle the eastern world ; the 
first dealing with Turkey, Arabia, Yemen, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
the second with Japan, China and Mongolia. 


The Commissariat of Internal Affairs 


v 

. ' ;y't, 


In 1934 a .new All-Union People’s Commissar fox Inte:rnal Aflaixs 
(Narkomvnutdel) was appointed (tlie office being revived from its former 
existence in the RSFSK down to 1922), principally to take over the 
functions that have, during the past dozen years, developed upon the 
Ogpu, which had always been a federal department. This development 
had long been in contemplation. As long ago as January 1931, so a leading 

^ With the gradual resumption of diplomatic relations mth other governments, the 
necessity was felt of a systematic analysis of the position of the USSR as a socialist island 
in a capitalist ocean. This was worked out in two treaties (in Russian), the first-named 
translated into German, namely, Inierrmtional Law in the Trunsitdon Period, as the Basis 
for the Jntermiional Relations of the Soviet Union (1929), by E. A. Korovin, professor of 
the University of Moscow ; and The Law as to Ambassadors and Consuls in the Soviet 
Union ( 1930 ), by Professor A. Sabanin, head of the Legal Section of Harkomindei See ’ 
Le Oaractere et la situation inteniationale de V Union dm Soviets, by Professor Otto Hoet^seh, 
1932 , pp, 40 , 49 , 103 ; Die vOlken’echtUche Anerkennung Sowjetrmslands, by Peter Kleist, 
Berlin, 1934 ; and The Soviet Union and International Law, by T. A. Taracouglo, Now 
York, 1935 . ,/ ' ^ ' , 

Since 1927 there has been 'an Afmmm Diplomatique issued by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel) at Moscow, giving..a„mass of particulars likely to ba useful ’ 
to the diplomatic circle. A useful account, of mrkomindel will be found in The,Bomei 
State, by B. W, Maxwell, 1934, pp, 120-12L ' ' ' , ' .. ' , ^ 

® It may bo added that the USSR -is now '.(1935) recognised de jure by all the gov'ern.'*-, 
xaents of Europe (except Switzerland, -HoHand, Portugal and Yugoslavia), and by 
those of Asia (except Iraq and Siam), as well as by ^that of the United States, Of iUfd 
states of Central and South America, only Uruguay has yet ,(1935) entered late formal 
relations with the USSR# '■ . ■ ' ■ / 
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Ukraimaii exile complains, Moscow suppressed tlie commissariats of' 

Internal Affairs in all the Union republics, alleging that ' in the circiiiii- 
stances of the socialist reconstruction of national econoiny these com-; 
missariats had become superfluous ballast in the soviet apparatus ’ 'h , 
The duties of the liquidated commissariats were entrusted partly to nev/ ly 
created chief offices of communal economy ” and partly to the Central 
Executive Committees of the separate Union republics, their Councils of^ 
(People’s) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice 
' The completion of this process was delayed until it was convenient, after 
the death of Menzh insky, its president, in April 1934, to suppress also 
the separate existence of the Ogpu. By decree of July 11, 1934, the long- 
expected All-Union Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Nai'komvniitdel) 
was established, with functions stated to be the guarantee of revolu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist property, the 
registration of civil acts (births, deaths, marriages, divorces), and the 
protection of the frontiers The new commissariat consists of six prin- 
cipal departments, namely ‘/ the Chief Department of State Security, the 
Chief Department of Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, the Chief Departmeht 
of Frontier and Internal Protection, the Chief Department of Corrective 
Labour Camps and Labour Settlements, the Department of Civil Acts? 

! and that of xidministrative Business 

It is difficult, without further experience of the actual working of the 
new commissariat, to appreciate, with any accurac}?-, the extent and 
' nature of the constitutional change that has been effected. We may, how- 
ever, note, at once, an increasing centralisation of authority and adminis- 
tration. The constituent and autonomous republics, together with the 
municipalities and the other local authorities, hand over to the USSR 
People’s Commissar what had hitherto been their sole control and adminis- 
tration of the “ militia ” that is to say what in western Europe and the 

United States is called the local constabulary or police force. The control 
of the local constabulary has now to be shared between the city soviet and 
■’ i ’ " the new central authority. The same may be said of the registration of 
/ ' births, deaths, marriages and divorces, which now becomes a fimction 

, ^ r* of the USSR Commissariat of Internal Affairs, though tlie local soviet 
. / , retains a share in the administration. 

‘ i ‘ . The Ogpu 

. 1 The supersession of the Ogpu, which has hitherto been directly re- 
■ , sponsible to the USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; and the 

^ “Ukraiaia under Bolslxevist Exile ”, by Isaac Mazem, in Blavonic Review, January 



t>be,decroe of July 10,. 19,34, sea Fmvda, Jjxlj 11,, 193,2 ; mjii Rimian Economic 

Npies of tbe United States Department of Commerce, August SO, 19S4. 

Jlbis ^was' foresbadowed in '1933 -wiien, on- tiie' institution of permits’' 0 'f' residence ^ 

. (called passports) in Moscow and some other cities, the issue of those permits was entrusted 

to the militia, who were placed Under the direction of the Ogpu for this purpose. 
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assumption of itKS functions by the new USSR People's Commissar of 
Internal AffairSj is not a case of increased centralisation. There may well 
be administrative advantages in placing, in separate branches of the com- 
missariat, equal in independent status, such distinct functions as gmir- 
anteeing revolutionary order and state security on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces in the several 
localities, the frontier guards, and the corrective labour camps a,Ml 
labour settlements ”, all of which the Ogpii submerged in a single, secret 
administration. But apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu in the new commissariat is the splitting off of its 
strictly judicial functions, wliicli are to be transferred, in accordance with 
tlie legal recpiireinents, to the competent judicial oi’gaiis to w]ii(‘h all the 
cases investigated by the new commissariat in any of its sections a.re to 
be sent for trial and judgment. Cases under the Department of State 
Security ” (the former Ogpu) are to be directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR ; whilst all cases of high treason and “ espionage ” will go to 
the military collegium of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals. That a substantial transfer of w'ork on these lines is con- 
templated ro.ay be inferred from the published intention to increase the 
judicial staffs of the Supreme Court of the USSR, tlie supreme courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and the military tribunals. 

On the other hand, it is apparently not intended completely to sepa- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings. A Special Conference ” 
is to be organised under the People's Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
which, on the basis of definite regulations, is to be empowered to apply, by 
administrative order, such decisions (wliicli will apparently not be called 
judicial sentences) as banishment from, or to particular localities within the 
USSR, or exile beyond its frontiers, or detentionin corrective labour camps 
for a period not exceeding five years. It is to be feared that this provision 
will cause critics to declare that it is only the name of the Ogpu that lias been 
changed ! It will be fairer to await experience of the action taken under 
the new decree. 

The Su'preme Court of the USSR 

We have still to deal with what is, from one standpoint, the most 
important branch of the federal power, namely the Supreme Court of the 

USSR, together with the powerful department of the Procurator. This^,, 

should involve a complete survey of the system of law and justice under 
Soviet Communism (for which we have' no competence) an,d an examina- 
tion of the conception of prisons for ordinary criminals as institutions not 
punitive but exclusively reformatory. We shall recur to the acthities 
of the Ogpu in Part II. of this book, and we must content ourselves here 
with a brief account of the judicial structure from the federal angled . 

^ An oxeeilerit summary ilesciiptioa will te found in Tlie Riissian Legal System > : ; 
by D. N. Pritt, K.C,, in Twelve Studm in Soviet Mnssia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1033, pp' . 
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The adniiiiistration of justice, like the prevention of crime and the 
maintenance of prisons, is, in the constitution of Soviet Communism, not 
one of the subjects assigned to the. federal government. There is, accord- ^ 
ingiy, in each of the nine constituent republics (including the three imited 
in the Transcaucasian Federation)., a People’s Commissar for Justice, with 
a system of courts, police and prisons under his direction ; a Procurator 
with an extensive staff ; and also a corresponding department, with that 
or some equivalent designation, in each of the autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas, great or small. But among the authorities appointed 
by and directly responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the USSR is the Supreme Court, which has jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. This USSR Supreme Court '' has power to review by w'ay of 
supervision . . . the judgments of the Supreme Courts of the seven [nine] 
constituent republics ; it has original jurisdiction (which it has never yet 
been called upon to exercise) over disputes between constituent republics ; 
and it exercises criminal jurisdiction in rare cases involving either persons 
of high position or charges of exceptional importance ; by its military 
department it also exercises original jurisdiction over military officers of 
high rank, or exceptionally important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassationai jurisdiction over the decisions of the military courts. 
The Supreme Court has, strictly speaking, no other judicial functions; 
but the plenum [that is to say, the general meeting] of the court, consisting 
of the president, the deputy president, the three departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinary judges of the court selected for the purpose, and the 
president of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [these 
not being members of the Supreme Court, but making the so-called plenum 
up to 18] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and exercises certain limited powers of review both over the acts and 
decrees of the central executive committees (the ostensible seats of direct 
executive and legislative power) of the constituent rej)ublics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts 

145476 ; see also Mr, Pritt’s article “ The Spirit of a Soviet Court ”, in The New Clarion, 
December 24, 1932. A later account is Justice in Soviet Russia, by Harold J. Laski, 1935, 
40 pp. The subject is dealt with in greater detail in Soviet Administration of Oriminal 
Law, by Judah Zelitch, of the Philadelphia Bar (Pennsylvania University Press, 1931, 
418 pp.). The civil law will be found (in French) in Les Codes de la Eussie sovietiqm, by 
J. Patouiilet and Kaoul Dufour, 3 vols., 1923-1928 (Bibiiotheque de I’lnstitut du droit 
compare de Lyon) ; or (in German) in Das ZivilrecM Sowjetrusslands, by Heinrich Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or Das Recht Sowjetrusslands, by N. Timaschew, 2^. Alexejew and A. 
Sawadsky (Tubingen, 1925). These valuable codes do not yet seem to have engaged the 
serious attention of British lawyers, but we have heard them spoken of by Continental 
jurists with admiration. 

As is so often the case in Soviet Communism the law and the courts of justice in the 
USSR ignore the classifications and the categories of the rest of Europe. There is no clis- 
tinotion between civil and criminal courts, and very little between the procedure in civil 
and criminal actions. 

A oohvenicnt summary of the history of the Russian law |)rior to the revolution will 
b© found prefixed to vol. i. of Les Codes de la Rtisaie sovietiqm, by J. Patouiilet and Raoul 
'.'Dufonr'(19'23).., 

" ^ The Russian Legal' System. ■by D* Pritt, in Ttmhe Studies in Soviet 
edited by M. L Cole,, 1938,'', pv 148. . ■/ 
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The judges of the Supreme Court, as of ail other courts iu the USSR, 
are, like those in other countries of continental Europe, not appointed 
from the professional advocates, as they are in Great Britain. So far as 
they are “ whole time ”, and, so to speak, permanent, they are, as in other 
European countries, professionally qualified members of what we should 
call the Civil Service. Almost every court of first instance in tlio USSR 
consists of one permanent judge, appointed from year to year at a fixed 
salary about equivalent to that of the earnings of a highly paid skilled 
mechanic ; and two co-judges (narodnye zasedateli, literally people's 
co-sitters), drawn for about a week at a time from a panel of persons, 
mostly manual-working men or women, normally iii industrial employ- 
ment, but carefully instructed in their judicial duties ; and compensated 
merely for their loss of earnings during the week in which they sit. 
Although in theory these co- judges possess equal rights with the permanent 
judge, and can therefore outvote him on the bench, they serve, iin practice, 
very much the same purposes as a British jury.^ 

.Now it is interesting to find that the same principle is adopted in the 
constitution of the Supreme Comh of the USSR. The permanent jmlges, 
including the presidents, deputy president and thirty others, as members 
of this Court (and likewise the judges of the military courts), arc appointed 
directly by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ■ 
from among persons possessing the electoral franchise and qualified by 
their legal attainments, and by previous service in the judicial hierarchy 
for a prescribed minimum period. But they do not sit alone. In every 
court of three, even for cases of the greatest importance, one member 
(the people’s co-sitter) is a layman, although this co-judge is, for the 
USSR Supreme Court (as for the RSESR Supreme Court) taken from a 
special panel of forty-eight co-judges, approved by the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Supreme Court of the USSR sits 
whenever required, normally in public (though with powrer to hold sessions 
in camera if the court thinks necessary) ; and not always in Moscow, but 
in special sessions wherever may be thought convenient. 

^ A cassational court, practically correspondmg with our court of appeal, consists ouly 
of three permanent judges. 

It is explained by Mr. Pritt that ca.ssation is the quashing or setting aside for some 
informality or irregularity, as opposed to appeal, which is, in theory, a rehearing. In 
.Russia there is technically no appeal ; but the grounds of cassation are so wide, both in " 
definition and in practical application, that the distinction is immaterial ” p. 148), 

. . . “ Side by side with the provision -as to cassation, there exists a soraewliat remarhalite 
power in the courts to reverse or modify , erroneous' decisions of lower courts through, 

‘ review by way of supervision b At any stage of a ease,' however early or however late 
(oven after cassation is barred by lapse of time, and' when a ca.se has .long boon finally 
concluded in the inferior court), the president or the procurator of a court may call upon 

any inferior court to produce the record of any ease, and they examine the whole pro- ' 

'.ceedings,:,a,nd.,if necessary' set aside .'the. decision itself or any prelnni,nary.step;dr.d:cvfisron,':^ 

• A ." The procedure is coiistantiy invoked, and leads directly to the "connection of" wrong 
verdicts, and indheotly, no doubt, to much greater efficiency and vigilance 

m), 
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The Proetifalor 

Side by side with the Supreme Court in ea(3h of the constituent 
republics of the USSR, is a department which is uiifemiliar to the English"- , 
mail, namely that of the Procurator. The Procurator, who is, in. every 
coiitineiital country, one of the- principal oflicers of the Mi,mster of Justice 
(in -the ESFS.R he is the -Deputy People’s- Commissar), is all that nve nieaii 
;by Public Prosecutor, together .with much of what we -mean by Attorney- : 
General, and a great deal more besides. In the ESFSE, and in the other 
constituent republics, where both he- and -his deputy are appointed ' by 
the presidium of the Central Executive Committee, he has the general 
duty of supervising in the public interest the operation of all government 
organs, -in the widest sense of the phrase ; and to enable him to fiilfil this 
- duty he is placed in a -position of virtual' iiidepeiidence of all depart- 
:ments though always in general subordination to the. People’s Com- 
missar for Justice, tie -is responsib.le (as no official in England is) for the 
: state of the law, with the positive duty of suggesting to the; Sovnarkoni' 
or the- Central Executive Committee any new legislation that is required, 
■or, any repeal or a.mendment of existing- laws. He is supposed to keep -a' 
continuous watch (which no one- in England is charged to do) on the 
activities of all judges, investigating officers, advocates, the local police 
-and- others connected with the administration of justice ; and to institute 
proceedings against them, either administrative or disciplinary or criminal, 
wdienever required.^ He may intervene in civil actions wdieii he thinks 
necessary, in order “ to safeguard the interests of the state and of the 
toiling masses But the largest part of the work of the extensive 
l| ^ department of the Procurator is concerned wdth the investigation, in 
. , preparation for possible criminal proceedings, of deaths or physical casual- 
ties, damage or destruction of property, and mere pecuniary loss, so fer 
as concerns any cases in wffiich it is alleged or suspected that there has 
been a serious breach of the criminal law. The judicial systems of all 
civilised countries make more or less systematic provision for investiga- 

^ ‘‘The Russiaxi Legal System”, {37 'D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Eussia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, p. 160. 

2 “ It is not an uninteresting feature of the Procurator's duties that he is particularly 
active in connection with prison administration. He has to see that sentences are projierly 
carried out, that any persons unlawfully detained are released, and that prisons are propeiiy 
managed. He visits prisons regularly, generally as often as once in six days, and receives 
and investigates complaints by individual prisoners. The public are earnestly encouraged 
to take their coinpiaints to his active and powerful organisation, and thcA’ are not slow 
' , ' ^ to do so ” {ibid. p. 160). Over a thousand such visits to prisons each month of the year 

1923 and 1924 by the members of the Procurator’s Department {Soviet 
Adminisiration of Criminal Law^ by Judah Zelitch, 1931, p. 124), 

Incidentally, as we are informed, this continuous inspection of the prisons by the 
' Prooiirator’s department leads to a considerable number of discharges or remission of 
• ■ , sentences. Each constituent or autonomous republic has an item in its budget for prison 

expenses, -which it is loth to exceed. When the prisons get full, an excess on the 3 "ear j.s 
' threatened. As a practical expedient, the number of prisoners is then reduced by the 
^ Procurator recommending for immediate discharge a sufficient number of those whom he 
thinks most likely to be favourably affected by such leniency. 
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tioiis of fcliis kind, partly in order to ensure tiiat no eriminai goes inuhA 
and iliiprosecnttal, and partly in order to sift out, from tlie mass of trivia J 
causes of assault, petty larceny or coiitrayeiition of bye-kws, tliose caibiie: 
for more drastic treatment* The Englisli system is exceptional in k*a\‘hig 
this fiiiictioii ill the main, partly to the local police forces, rarely speciaiistHii 
in, to a Criminal Investigation Department (in cases of death, also to i-iie 
ancient coroner) and partly, if he can afford the expense, to the |)rivat.e 
person aggrieved, who may now, in serious cases, sometimes he l',n' 
comparatively recent reforms, to enlist the services of the Trtvisiiry 
Solicitor or the Public Prosecutor, if not of the Attorney "General In 
the constituent republics of the USSR, as in most other eoiiutries, this 
work is iiiidertakeii as a matter of course by the govermneiit, in an cwteii- 
sive department known as that of the Procurator ’’0 In aff allegations 
or suspicions of certain classes of crime, and in any other case in which it 
is thought desirable, the Procurator’s Department makes an iiivestigationp 
in which every person supposed to be able to give relevant inforixiation, 
whether or not suspected of being the criminal, and including experts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated in private by a 'qualified judicial ofliciu’, 
called in the USSR an iiic{iiisitor or .investigator. At this stage, no person 
is accused (altlioiigh a person strongly suspected nmy be detained in 
prison) and no one can legally be compelled to answer qiieBtious ; whilst 
anyone may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the Procurator 
himself, against any sort of maltreatment ''at ''the hands of the investigator. 
The enquiries and interrogations are, in many cases, necessarily seiircliiiig 
and pro-longed' (as, we have lately learned v^boiit those in similar cases 
made by our Englisli policemen). But there is reliable testiraoiiy, so far 
as the RSFSR is concerned, that -efforts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the relevant facts, whether' or' not pointing to a crime 
having been committed, and wdiether for or against any suspected person. 
The idea seems to be that, if a crime has been committed, it ought to be 
reconstriieted ” from the fricts-- before a decision is come to that any 
particular person should be prosecuted'- as the 'probable criminal When 
this “reconstruction’'* has been made, -to the satisffictioii of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point... to any particular person as 
the probable criminal, and if so, the case is then -remitted to the court 
for trial. Only at this stage is the indictment,; which for the first time 
specifies precisely the breach of the criminal law that is alleged to 
have been committed, drawn up and communicated to tiie defeiidaiitv^ 

The- student will find tin’s function of the U8SR Procurator precisely described in 
detail in S'oAel AdMmisfralion of Criminal Law, by Judah chap. \ri, 

Frocced.liigs prior to the Trial ”, pp. 153-19^. 
ilutil July 19 the Procurator, and his extensive department, was exclusively a 
brancli of tlioladmfniHtratioii of justice of each constituent republic, the USSR dself having 
none. has now been appointed a Procurator for the USSR, having all iiie wide 

powers and functions of the Procurator for the RSPSR. In addition, this new fedeml 
Pf ocuratoij Akulov) is charged with the “ supervision. , . . of the legality and regularity ” 
of tlie activities of a most important federal department, the Ogpu. to which wo have 
alread}’' referred. 
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wlio can tlieii obtain tbe assistance of an advocate and prepare bis 
defence. 

Wbetber tliis system' of prelitninary official investigation by searcliing 
interrogation in private — ^wbicb prevails all over tlie European continent 
— is or is not more efficacious . than tbe peculiar Britisli arrangeiiieiit in 
like cases, either in securing tbe conviction of criminals, or in protecting 
tbe iiiiioceiit from annoyance or danger, we clo not presume to judge. 

The 0 allege of AdvocMes 

It is instructive to- notice tbe reasons assigned for the fact that the 
.profession of advocacy plays a smaller part in the USSR than in other 
. countries. ' The simplicity ”, we are authoritatively -told, '' of the 
procedure ;- the greater thoroughness in criminal cases of the preparatory 
before the case comes to court ; the absence of rules of emdeiice 
::;:aiid of similar technicalities ; the greater certainty of the law arising from 
'--the. absence of a vast fungus of reported-,- cases ; the freedom from all the 
^-hiiidrances-hhat excessive wealth, on one., side- or the-' other,-: can place in 
-fhe way. of justice-— all tend to make it 'less essential to employ an aclvocate. 
■..■Nevertheless advocates. are:fre-quently employed, and the organisation of' 
the profession is interesting.” ^ 

After passing through various vicissitudes during the first fi.ve years 
■of the revolution, the legal profession in the USSR (which doeS' not dis- 
tinguish between solicitors and barristers, any more than between these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conveyancers) is, by the Advocacy Law of 
1922, organised as a College of Advocates.^ Admission is open to anyone 
(not belonging to one of the deprived ” categories) wlio qualifi.es, either 
by two years’ service in the soviet judiciary system in a grade not lower 
than that of an investigator, or by graduating at the Institute of Soviet 
Law, or even by studying at evening classes and passing an examination. 
Since 1926 the number of members has been restricted. On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes available for consultation 
by anyone seeking legal advice, or for assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or criminal action. The applicant for advice or the litigant requir- 
ing advocacy is, if recognised as '' poor ”, such as a non- working invalid 
ox aged pensioner, charged no fee. Industrial workers, peasants, clerks 
" and handicraftsmen may be charged a small sum, which may be m.ade 

■ payable by instalments. Anyone pecmiiaril}?' better off pays a fee according 

■ to a fixed scale, dependent partly on the amount of service rendered and 

■ partly on the pecuniary position of the client. But these fees, whatever 
„ they may be, are taken by the College of Advocates.^ Its members receive 

^ Tho Russian Legal System/^ by_D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve Studim in Soviet 
edited by M. I. Cole,, 1933, p. 158, . 

^ Law No. 36 of 19252, since slightly 'amended by the Judicature Laws of 1923, 1924 
aiid 1926 ; Soviet Administvatim by Judah Zeliteh, 1931, p|>. 140-144. 

® Apparently anyone wishing-' to :do' so may agree with the advocate to pay him a 
.’‘special and additional fee. 
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fixed .sakries^. wliic^h are reported to vary according to rtieii* several 
abilities and to the iimoiint of work required from tliem, FiofiYsiiaiai 
discipline is maintained by the College, or rather by its presitiiuDi wliit.h 
tlif3 members’ meeting elects, always subject to appeal to the rroviryfi.al 
Court. Ill the OSSE, advocates, as well a,.s judges, are, at least iii theory, 
liable to siispeiisio,ii, disqualification and even criiniiia! prosecuf. 15 ) 11 , for 
any breach of professional duty, even if no more than oegleet, l)y i-casesi 
of which any litigant or other client suffers loss or injury. It k io ini 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and mariv of 
the authors, do not seek to become Party members. This is not, in uiosi 
eases, because they are not communists in opinion and syoipatliy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party discipline iiiiglit prove 
incompatible with full performance of their duty to their clients mid flieir 
profession. Thus, it is said that 85 per cent of the members of the College of . 
Advocates are iion-Party. Although the contrary has been stated, without- 
evidence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are quite 
free to present the cases of their clients fearlessly and without> smarting 
for their freedom.^ . ' 

The Problem of N atioml Mmorities 

We have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
account of how the Bolsheviks believe that they have solved the problem ' 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for wliicii a constitution 
had to be provided, of a Imndred or more distinct nationalities. One of 
the difiioiilt problems presented to political science by tlie geographical 
unity of the Eurasian plain has-alwa.ys been that of the extreme diversity 
of the population found upon it, in race, religion, language, degrees of 
civilisation and culture, habits of life, historical tradition and what not. 
The continuity of land suriace from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the world from recognishig in the tsarist 
regime 'what was essentially a colonial empire, ruled from St. Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race— not without analogy to the colonial 
empire of Holland, ruling its East Indian dependencies frointlie Hague; or in- ■ 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its htjterogeneous 
colonies from Westminster. The systems of the Dutch and the British ap* " 
pealed to the Bolsheviks no more than those of the Spanish and the French, ^ 
The compulsory russification ’’ aimedat by the Russian autocracy waa'iiot ' 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular, 

Lenin and his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia, had 
not failed to notice, from the very beginning of the twentieth €entu3r}q 
'how^ 'stimig and persistent 'was ihe' popular 'discontent caused by thcr-'^ 
tsarist insistence on the '' russification ’’ of all the national minorities 

^ “ One of the most omiiaent advocates, who had appeared for many persons acjciised' 
of coiiater-revoliitionary activities, stated that ha never felt the least embarrassTnent or 
difEcnity in proaenting his case as strongly as he thought fit ’* The Russian Legal 
lilYsteKi ”, by I)* N’. Pritt, li-C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet M'ussm, edited by M. I. CoH ' 
"1033,1x159)* 
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witliiii the Empire.^ Ignoring the indications in the Coinmiiiiist Manifesto 
of 1848, as to proletarian supremacy leading to the passing away of 
national differences, and resisting the growing feeling tliroiigli Europe in 
favour of united nationalist states, Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks 
should declare themselves in favour, along with the right of self-deteriiiina-* 
tion of even the smallest nationality, also of the concession of cultural 
'autonomy’’ to national minorities included within states. This proved 
;':tO' he an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsarist 
'Russia were concerned, in seeming their participation in the revolutions 
,of Eebruary and October 1917. 

■ How were the insistent demands of the various nationalities to be met I 
■.The Provisional Government had left this problem, along wdth so inaii]^ 
others," to the prospective Constituent Assembly. ' But in October 1917 
Lenin and his colleagues found themselves in power, before anyone liad'^ 
.worked out any scheme of organisation that would satisfy the national 
minorities without endangering, the ■ strength and iiiiity of the central 
"authority. This did not prevent the new government ■ from issuing a 
flamboyant proclamation promising autonomy in return for support, 

Mohammedans ■ of Russia,” it began, “ Tartars ' of . the Volga and 
Grimea ; Kirghiz and-Sartes of Siberia and Turkestan ; T'lirks and Tartars 
of Transcaucasia, your beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
culture, are hereafter 'free and inviolable. You have the right to them. 
Know that your rights, as well as those of all the peoples of Russia, are- 
under the powerful protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the 
soviets for workers, soldiers, and peasants. Lend your support to this 
revolution, and to its government.’’ ^ 

The working out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
Stalin, who, as a member of one of the inniimerable tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasian mountains, had long had a personal interest in the subject. 
In 1913, indeed, he had published a pamphlet in which lie endeavoured 
to reconcile cultural autonomy with the supremacy of the whole prole- 
tarian mass.^ He was made People’s Commissar for Nationalities, with 
the opportunity of concentrating his whole energy on the task. 

Cultural Autonomy 

It took Stalin four years to get his ideas even formally embodied in 
the constitution, tie had first to secure the confidence of the national 

^ iUready at tho London Conference of 1903, Lonin got carried a resolution stating 
tliat “ The Conference declares that it stands for the complete right of self-determination 
of all nations ” ; to which the Second Congress of the Party in Angus t 1903 added the 
important words included in any state ”, The Central Committee of the Party, at the 
. meeting of September 25, 1913, emphasised tho necessity of guaranteeing '' tlie right to 
use freely then native language in social life and in the schools 

Soviet .Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 109. A French translation will be 
found in Le Bolshevism© et ITslam ”, by Castagno, in Revue du monde mustdmm, 
."'Faris, vol. xxxi, pp. 7-8. 

' ® Marxism and the National Question, by Josef Stalin, 1913 (in Russian). 
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iiiiiiorities in Riiropeaii Riiseia, a task wliicli was, in the tirruioiS fh- 
f.ivii war, for a long timt impossible. '' In its ejiiiier years it has Ih tei 
w^ell said,^ tlie Commissariat of Nationalities was an agency for tiie 
propagation of tlie commuiiist faith among the noii-Iiiissian 
It was, as w^ell, “ the arbiter of diSereiices arising between aiitmionions 
states and the guardian of the interests of the national niinoritk^s, a oh 
was generally active in promoting cooperation among tlie several 
gwemiiig peoples. . , ‘'his early as Marcli 1918, Stalin sigiied a flee roe 
e-alling for tlie formation of a Tartar-Bashkir EepiibUc. Tii.e civil wjir 
iiiterveiiiiig, tlie iiieasiire remained a dead letter. Tlie first etlniic group 
actually to achieve atitoiioiiiy wmre the German settlers on tlie Volga, 
who, even under the old regime, had had certain privileges. Idioy were 
organised in 1918 as a so-called ‘ Labour commune h wliicii hitcn* bc'caine 
an autonomous republic. The establishment of the Bashkir State followed 
a year ]a.ter. This was the first soviet state with an Oriental, that is, 
Turkish and Moslem, population. Upon soil once ruled by the klians of 
hhe'' Golden Horde the Tartar Eepiiblic w^as .proclaimed' in 1920. The''^ 
Volga Tartars are the dominant nationality here, and the ancient city of 
Kazan is the administrative and cultural centre. About the same time 
the Karelian KepubliC' was formed^ on the ..Finnish borde,r, wdii,le 'the':." 
territories occupied by the Kalmyks, the Votyaks and the Mari were 
given the status of autonomous regions. Within the next two years the 
Crimean Republic came into being, the Komi people of the north wji,s 
allotted a spacious region of its own, and the Clmvashiaii territory, now a 
republic, also became an aiitonomous region. Tims, by 1922 all the more 
important ethnic groups in the European part of the Russian federation 
had become masters of their own houses.'’ ■ . 

;In the Bhiiidarnental Law for the RSFSR, which ■ was .adopted on 
July 10, 1918, provision had been made for the |)ossibie combination or 
union of the soviets of regions which are distinguished by a particular 
national and territorial character It was even foreseen, by Article IL, 
that these autonomous regional organs might enter into the RSS’SR on 
a federal basis But none of them existed at the time, and (perhaps 
because they were at all times already inside the unitary state) none of 
them ever did enter into the RSFSR on a federal basis 

Nevertheless the work done by Stalin, during his four years’ tenure of 
office as People’s Coiniiiissar for Natiooalities, was of great oncl lasting 
importance. What he worked out in the vast domain of the RSFSR was 
not federalism (which came only in 1 922-1 92S, when the nationalities 
outside the RSFSR joined with it in the federal USSR) but the concession 
of cultural autoiiozny ”, coupled with an -actual encouragement of the 
admission of members of the national minorities to the work of ],ocal 
administration. The aiitoiioinous republics and autonomous regions 
established within the RSFSR during the years 1918-1922 do not seem to 

^ T?ie Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm Yamolinslij’, 
1028, pp. 13M33. , “ aid. 
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,:kave; liadiii:law,aay powers or duties,;. riglits .or fimctioiis differing esseii»' 
tially from those of the local authorities of the remainder of the territory 
of the ESFSR. They were, in practice, between 1918 and 1922, as tliey 
■are to this day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, apart from, 
maiters of aultural autonomy^ almost exactly as if they were simply krais or ob- 
lasts . And when w^e realise that the most important of these enclaves had less 
' . than three millions of inhabitants ; and that the aggregate population of 
the whole couple of dozen -of them did not, at the time, exceed five iiiillioiis ; 

: ; whilst the rest of the RSFSE had nearly a liiiiidred milIioii.s, we shall not ■ 

. .be/ inclined to take too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
.'^status. 

What the People’s Commissar for Nationalities achieved between 1918. 
■and 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article 11. of the. Fundamental 
Itaw to cover the organisation of particular regional unions of soviets^.. 
■■ into what were called, in a dozen of - the more important localised com- 
munities, autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen .cases auto- 
nomous areas Their regional congresses of soviets, were recognised a'S' . 
having authority over ail the soviets of the villages or cities or other 
■;;distriots within the. territories .assigned- to .these .newly created 
nomous ■” parts of the.- RSFSR. - ■ Snch of them as were' called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, in flat contradiction of the Fiiiiclainental 
Law,^ to call their principal officials People’s Commissars, and to group 
them into a sovnarkom, or Cabinet of Ministers. This harmless concession, 
to regional pride was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all the '' unified ” narkomats or ministries ^ the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was to be made only after consultation with the 
corresponding People’s Commissar at Moscow. There was not even any 
concession of cultural autonomy ” explicitly embodied in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authorities. It was, however, granted in 
administration. Stalin had sufficient influence with his ministerial 
colleagues, and with the Central Executive Committee, to induce them to 
refrain from using their powers of disallowance and cancellation in such a 
way as to interfere with the practical autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern. 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy had involved 
little or no difference in political structure between the areas recognised 
as occupied by distinct nationalities, and the other parts of the RSFSR 
organised in congresses of soviets for provinces (gubernia), counties (uezd) 
.and rural districts (volost). The various minorities were, in fact, induced 

^ Article 48 declares that the title of People’s Commissar belongs exclusively to tlie 
members of the sovnarkom who' administer the general affairs of the FwSFSE, and cannot 
be adopted by any other representative of the central or local authorities ” (Fundamontai 
Law of July 10, 1*918, Article, 11. ; Soviet . Mule in- Mussia^ by W, B. Batsell, 1929, p. 88). 

2 The “ tmified ” commissariats, narkomats or ministries comprise the more important 
of the departments under local administration (see p. 79), such as those of finance, food 
supplies and light industries, 'and (until' 1934)' also labour, and workers’ and peasants’ 
inspection. To these was added in 1934 the commissariat of agriculture doaiing with the . 
kolkhosi and the independent peasantry. 
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1o udnyt, ill iht» saiw eoBBtitmional stTiiehire as i]w rc^st- or t 

llSfriR. Wh a.t tha r*onet‘ssioii of cultural autonomy amoiuitefi to be! wwn 
191 b rijul was rturely that tlie central autliorities of tine HRFSK ilib 
notj in prj/iici\, jirewnit tiiose of each aiito;o.oirious republic and a,iibv- 
nfMiious nrtui from adopting its own veruacrJar as tlie oiricuai jipjgiut.w* ; 
Of from using it in (*,011110118 and courts of justice, in sciiools and 
uiid in die iufcrcoiirse between gorernraeiit departments and the pnliiin 
‘TiH‘ local a,utlior!te‘S could give preference to tlicir own riaiioiiajs as 
{(Mcfiem diul Jora! olkeiuls, and were even encouraged to do so. Tiirir 
ftiigioiis services were not iiitoifered with by tlie Central Cfovernmeiit. 
dingy iu')ii,ld establis'li theatres, and publish books and newspapers in their 
own tongues. Tliese were exactly the matters in wdiicli locial aiitoiioirpy 
was most warmly desired d 

A fuTiber sruge in dealing wdth the problem of nationalities waas 
marked by the wH^rgaaiisatioii of Stalin's own Commissariat (Narkomat) 
l>y decrees of Ifay 19 and December 16 , 1920 . There was then created 
(but intu'cly as a part of Bhdiii's own ministerial department) a '' soviet 
of nationalities consisting of the presidents of delegations of tlie various 
autonomous republics a-iid areas, who w^ere to sit 'with five of Stalin’s own 
nominees 'under Ids presidency* Tliis body ’was merely to advise the 
Eiifiistec ill his duties, 'wldcii were on the same occasion defined anew, 
mdtiioiit ineiitioji oi* fedirral ion, as all measures guaranteeing the* fratciriuii 
collaboration, of aJ! tlicj iiatioiiBlities and tribes of the Eiissian Soviet 
I'ie.piibiir. ’’'h This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
iiiiiio! ilies uhhiii the EHEHE was an act of statesmanship ; but how far 
this fmteniril coilaiioratiou '' was from icderalisni, or even gemiiiio 
aiitoiiom}", 10:1}’' lie seen from tlie feet that the People’s Commissar for 
Nationalities was expressly empowered to appoint his own resident agent* 
to the capital city of eac.l.i aiitoiiomoixs region '' to watch over the execution 
of t'he decrees of the fedenil central authority of the Eiissiaii Soviet 
Jiepiiblic' 'h ■ ■ ■ 

The Adoption of Federalism ■ 

Tim high constif.iitioiial importance of Stalin's work as People's Com- 
missar of Nationalities was, however, not adequately realised until the 

Tine limits fco ihk “ ttiillunil autoBomy ” siiould be aotod. Apart from tbo biglily 
imporiiaiit .matter of local admiiiigiratloB bj the aatives, it is maiiiiy a matter of permittiug 
ttic use of ill© Vi^-QiioniaT for all activities that am lawful in the Soviet Union ; not a new 

to eiuMluet any activities that may be alleged to have been part of tho vernacular 
Thus it must not- be usstimcHi that tho Ukralniaiis, the Georgians or the GenTianH, 
Iti tlic fiutiiiioiaoiis areas of tlio USSR, were to be given unilmited freedom to inaiofcaia 
or enter into rtdatioDM uifch ])erso,ns of the aamo nationality outside the USSR, incloding 
hdign'S o? e-xiles. In tim eoncesHion of cultural autonomy within the USSR loyalty to 
flit* ivgiiiic of t!u‘ cijuiitry was presupposed. In short, cultural autonouiy (as diHiiwgulshed 
frow native grivtumnieni) wa^ a ixwersal of the tsarist policy, of “ russification ’h and 
Botluiig Biortn Tho Soviet Government,'" it has been said, “ is not Russian, but pnv 
liftaiian : it does .not seek to russify the peoples of the Umon, but to train them a.s com*' ' 
nnmisis like the Russian people itself, partners in the buiMing up of socialism ” {NaHmmlum 
i»Ah(u%viei SfniCt hy limm Kolm, 191U^ n, 112), ■ ' ■ , , ■ ' 
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time came in. 1922 wlien Bteps could be taken for tke federal union between 
the RSFSR on the one hand, and the Ukraine, White Russia and the 
Transcaucasian Federation on the other. Then, as we have described, 
the autonomous republics and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
:- lished within the RSFSR were all accorded independent and equal repre- 
> .sentation, nominally upon the same basis as the incoming independent v' 
republics, and indeed, as the RSFSR itself, in the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Nationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR/ 

It remains to be said that, during the dozen years since the formation 
of the Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed. It is not 
that there has been any important alteration in their political structure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within which they are situated, or to those of the Soviet Union. 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, been strengthened not 
only by long enjoyment of their privileges, but also by the scrupulous care 
taken at Moscow always to treat the minority cultures with respect, even 
on occasions when counter-revolutionary Sspirations of a nationalist 
character have had to be sternly repressed. This policy has not been 
maintained without an occasional struggle. From time to time it has 
been complained that the recognition of all these national minorities and 
their cultures was costly in money and detrimental to educational and 
administrative efficiency ; ^ and, worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for separatist machinations. But 
the Communist Party declared against such Pan-Russian chauvinism ’h 
. as being even more subversive than local nationalism ’b® 

The number of autonomous republics and autonomous areas has been, 
in fact, from time to time increased. Even the Jews, who are dispersed 
all over the Union, have been encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonomous groups, especially in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an autonomous oblast (in due course to be 
promoted to an autonomous republic) at Biro-Bidjan in Eastern Siberia. 




^ The functions of the Commissariat of Nationalities included “(a) the study and 
.. . execution of all measures guaranteeing the fraternal collaboration of the nationalities and 
tribes of the Russian Soviet Republic ; (b) the study and execution of ail measures neces- 
(/•', sary to guarantee the interests of national minorities on the territories of other nationalities 

, . of the Russian Soviet Federation ; (c) the settlement of all litigious questions arising from 

•' '' the mixture of nationalities ” (Decree No. 45 of May 27, 1920; see also that of No. 99 
of December 25, 1920 ; Soviet Mule in Russia, by W. R. Batseli, 1929, pp. 118-199). 

^ The State Bank, in 1925, issued a circular to its numerous branches forbidding their 
use of the various vernaculars in the books of account or in correspondence with Moscow 
, or with each other. This attempt to “ establish for itself a common language for its 
/;• :■ - bureaucracy ” was objected to by a delegate to the Third All-Union Congress of Soviets in 
•, ■..1925, who declared that “such projects should not be introduced'’ (Shorthand report 
v, , „ ■, of the Congress, p. 133 ; Soviet Mule in Russia, by W* R. Batseli, 1929, p. 649). 

..-V . - 3 Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Hans Rohn, 1934, pp. 103-107 ; see also How 

V;..'; v.' the Soviet Govern, meni solves the National Question, by L. Perchik (Cooperative Publishing 
1^; Society of Foreign Workers in the’USSR, Moscow, 1932, 68 pp.). 
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Tlie Soviet Govenimeiit has even' begun to settle the gypsies, wlio 
swarm restlessly in tlie USSE. as elsewhere.^ 

;It would be too : much to expect the.reader/to examine, in detail, the 
varying developments of the twenty-seven autonomous republics ancl' 
vhutonomous areas.^, No fewer than twelve of the. autonomous republics' 
are within the RSFSE ; and these autonomous republics alone extend .to', 
more than eight million square kilometres out of the total' area .of .that; 
constituent republic of less than twenty million kilometres, though 
including only sixteen and a half million inhabitants out of more than 
one hundred million.^ 

^ “ In Moscow there live 4000 members of this ancient and myterious race. In other 
countries they are left to themselves ; the Soviet Government has formed a club among 
the few active elements in the gypsy youth ; it is called in the gypsy language “ Red 
Star It has some 700 members, of whom until quite recently only about 5 per cent 
could read and write. It is active in the liquidation of illiteracy, arranges lectures, 
organises excursions to factories and museums, and issues the first wail-newspaper in the 
gypsy language. Alongside this cultural activity an attempt is being made at the economic 
reorganisation of gypsy life. The gypsies have been given land. Under the leadership 
of the Moscow club, 7000 gypsy families have been settled on holdings ; workshops have 
been started ; and an obstinate struggle has begun against the past life of the gypsies. 
In harmony with the ©fi’orts of the Soviet Government on behalf of national cultures, 
the popular gyi)sy songs and dances have been developed and freed from the elements 
which had been interpolated in them through performance in places of public entertain- 
ment. The first play staged by the club in the gypsy language dealt with the transition 
to a settled life ” {Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 130). 

2 Actually the first to be granted cultural autonomy as a region in 1918, and as a, 
republic in 1923, with the right to give preference in filling local offices to its oto nationals, 
was the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of the Volga Germans, a settle mentiounded 
as long- ago as 1764. This has now 631,300 inhabitants, mostly peasants, of whom 
two-thirds are German by extraction and language, one-fifth Russians and one-eighth 
Ukrainians. Fifteen years ago 15 per cent of the families owned 75 per cent of the land, 
more than three-quarters of the whole having to work as wage-labourers. The 15 per 
cent who had added field to field had a higher standard of farming and education, and 
more sustained industry and thrift, than their indigent neighbours ; and they were long 
reluctant to cooperate in collective farms, to unite their scattered plots into fields per- 
mitting mechanisation, and to adopt methods of joint working which allowed the fuller 
use of an improved equipment. After pleading in vain to be let alone, or to be permitted 
to emigrate en masse, those who were not deported as recalcitrant kulaks (whose sufierings 
had in many cases been great) were eventually compelled to accept the kolkhos system, 
of which they have api>arently made an economic success. There are now 361 kolkhosi, 
431 sovkliosi, v/ith 99 machine and tractor stations, and over 90,000 peasant householders. 
The republic, the area of which is now almost wholly collectivised in sovkhosi or kolkhosi, 
is divided into 12 rayons, in six of which the language in use is German; in two, German and 
Russian ; in two, German and Ukrainian ; and two others, German, Russian and Ukrainian. 
Whereas fifteen years ago there wore said to he only some 200 volumes of books in tlie whole 
republic, tliere are now 82 libraries, 178 village reading-rooms and tens of thousands of 
volumes. The nationality law of the republic of the Volga Germans is described in two 
publications in German, which also give a valuable account, though not unbiassed, of the 
general nationality policy of the Soviet Government (Rudolf Sehulze-Molkau, Die Grimdzuge 
des imlgadeutschen Btaatswesens im Rahmen der russiscken Nationalitatenpolitih, Munich, 
1931 ; and especially Manfred Langham Ratzenburg, Die Wolgadeutschen, ihr Staats- und , 
V erwalkmgsreoM in V ergangenheit mid Gegenwart, zugleich ein Beitrag zum bolschewistischen 
NationaUtaienreclit, Berlin, 1929. And see, generally, Nationalism in the Soviet Union, 
by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 125.) 

* The one autonomous republic in the Ukraine extends to only a small part of its total 
area ; and those of the Transcaucasian Federation to no great proportion of its total 
area. White Russia contains no autonomous republics or areas. On the other hand, the 
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The Tartar Eepublic 

We must content ourselves with a particular account of a single speci- 
men, in its progress perhaps the most remarkable of all : the Tartar 
Autonomous Eepublic which the authors had the advantage of visiting 
in 1932, Twenty years ago its present area was an iiidistiiigiiishable part 
of the vast gubernia or province of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirely of Tartar race ; 85 per cent illiterate ; 
the women veiled ; and the whole people completely debarred from self- 
government ; and indeed, outside the city, left almost without adminis- 
trative organs of any sort. There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher education, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, were to be found. To-day there are over 1700 elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of all the children of school age on the register, 
including girls equally with hoys. The vernacular colleges and institutes 
of higher education are numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
students, the great majority coming from peasant or wage-earning homes, 
whilst many more are to be found in colleges in other parts of the USSE. 
All the women are unveiled, and are taking their share in every depart- 
ment of public life. When the authors interviewed the Sovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars (all of Tartar race) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Minister of Education. The health service for the village is an 
entirely new creation. Doctors (mostly women) and small hospitals 
(including lying-in accommodation), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
at the capital, the city of Kazan, there are not only specialist central 
hospitals, but also a completely reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with Tartar students. More than two-thirds of the peasants have 
joined together in collective farms, which cover three-quarters of the entire 
cultivated area, and which, alike in 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
first in the Union to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested more 
than 100 per cent of the planned peld. Fifteen years ago Tartar industry 
was practically non-existent ; in the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370 million roubles ; and in 
each of the past three years the plan was more than fulfilled. The Tartar 
People’s Commissar of Health, evidently a competent medical practitioner, 
explained how the crude death-rate for the republic as a whole had steadily 
declined year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved. 
There are, as we saw, still a few Mohammedan mosques functioning in 
Kazan, but the great majority of the population appear to have dropped 
, Islam, almost as a spontaneous mass movement. There is a flourishing 

three newest constitnent republics (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may be 
considered to be wliolly composed o£ national minorities. 

“'‘The antonomons republics in.. the USF8R have a total area of 8,054,855 square 
kilometres and a population , of 16,782,047 ; without these republics, the ESFSR has an 
area of 11,693,441 square kilometres and a population of 84,075,538 ’’ (Territorialnoe i 
admmslrativnoe delenie 17 ; Soviet JRvM in Russia, by W. B, Batseli, 1929, p. 631). 
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state pii.blisHiig liouse, wMch. pours out a continuous stream of Tartar 
books and. .pamphlets, ■ for .which there is a large sale. There .are Tartar. . 
theatres and cineinas:, Tartar, public libraries, ■ and a well-frequented 
museum of Tartar antiquities and .modern art products. In all sorts of 
way the Tartar autonomous republic demonstrates how proud of itself it, 
has become ! 

TheJetvsintheUSSR 

We cannot omit to mention one important and peculiar minority, 
racial and religious rather than national, with which the Soviet Union has 
had to deal, namely that of the Jews. Under the tsars their oppression 
had been severe and unrelenting.^ ^fWhen the autocratic regime fell, the 
crash reverberated in Jewish ears as though all the bells of freedom were 
ringing. With a stroke of the pen the Provisional Government abolished 
the complicated network of laws directed against the Jews. Suddenly 
their chains fell off. Disabilities and discriminations were cast on the 
refuse heap. , . , The Jews could straighten their backs and look to the 
future without fear,'’ ^ 

Unfortunately there were still to be undergone the three or four years 
of civil war and famine, during which, at the hand of the contending 
armies, the bulk of the Jewish population suffered the worst excesses. All 
that can be said is that, on the whole, the White Armies were the most 
brutal, whilst the Eed Army did its best to protect these poor victims, 
notwithstanding the fact that, for one or other reason, the majority of the 
Jews were, for some time, not sympathetic to the Bolshemk Government. 
Its condemnation of profit-making trading, as of usury, bore harshly on 
the Jews of White Russia and the Ukraine, whose families had been for 
centuries excluded alike from agriculture and the professions, and confined 
to the towns of the Jewish Pale. In 1921 the New Economic Policy 
temporarily enabled many of them to resume their businesses ; but by 
1928 the all-pervading collectivist enterprises of the trusts and the co- 
operative societies, aided by penal taxation and harsh measures of police, 
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lia.d killed practically all tke little profit-making ventures to wMck tke^ 
Jewish, families were specially addicted. The handicraftsmen were some-^ 
what better off, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain employment 
in the government factories. 

The Jewish problem, as it presented itself to the Soviet Government, 
was twofold. It was important to rescue from misery, and to find occupa- 
tion for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
towns of White Russia and the Ukraine. Moreover, it was obviously 
desirable to secure the loyal allegiance to the Bolshevist regime of the 
whole three millions of Jews of the USSR. For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews — apart from those whose education and ability enabled them 
to obtain ofiicial appointments or entrance to the brain-working profes- 
sions — the main resource was placed upon the establishment of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
latterly in the extensive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Bidjan on the Amour River, in eastern Siberia. Largely by Government 
help with land and credit, assisted by a whole series of philanthropic 
associations promoted by the Jews of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSR in the great 
voluntary Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), something like forty 
thousand Jewish families, comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, have within the past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
popuktion of the Soviet Union, ^ one-fourth of them in Biro-Bidjan, which 
has akeady been made an '' autonomous region ranking as an oblast, 
and will become a Jewish autonomous republic as soon as it obtains 
a suflicient population.^ 

To all the aggregations of Jews, although not recognised as a nation, 
the Soviet Government concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomy as it accords to the national minorities properly so called. 

Jewish soviets exist wherever there is a considerable Jewish group. 
They have been formed in the Crimea as well as in White Russia. Here 
there are eighteen petty soviets, four of them rural. In the Ukraine . . . 
a minimum of 1000 Ukrainians or 600 non-Ukrainians is entitled to form 
a soviet. No less than 25,000 Ukrainians or 10,000 non-Ukrainians may 
elect a regional soviet. On April 1, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

^ This is at least twice as many as the number, mainly from Poland, settled on the 
land in Palestine during the same period. 

2 For a recent description of Biro-Bidjan — a territory half as large as England — 
traversed through its centre by the Trans-Siberian Bailway ; practically vacant of 
indigenous inhabitants ; well-adapted to agricultural settlement, and apparently amply 
supplied with mineral resources as yet unworked — see Lord Maiiey’s article in Bopiel 
OuUiire for March 1934. “ In order to encourage settlers, the Soviet Government has 
offered free transport, free housing and free land to suitable Jewish families in good health 
; and trained in agriculture, or in one of the professions or industries available in the new 
republic, who are willing and desirous of settling in Biro-Bidjan, and would be willing to 
participate in the normal communal life of that area ” {ibid, p. 5). There are already 
nearly a hundred primary schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospitals, 
and about fifty medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 50,000, 
largely Jewish where not indigenous. 
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of tlie lowest category, "both rural and semi-urban, and one Jewisb regional 
soviet ill tlie Kberson district. The seat of the latter is in the old colony 
of Seidemenukka, now renamed Kalinindorf for the president of the 
. Union. , It was convened for the first time on March 22, 1927, and tlie '. 
,:. ses.sion .was the occasion of much rejoicing. ■. . .. The area of the rayon: 
'vis .57,636 ..dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish ' settlers ;,: 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farnierB. 
Delegates to this regional soviet come from seven nirai soviets, six of which 
are Jewish. . . . There is a Jewish police commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
jail. ... It is expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Rog, Zaporozliie and Mariupol. 
... In the Jewish soviets practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, are in Yiddish ; it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the correspondence. . . . There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ukraine and 5 in White Russia) where the business is 
conducted entirely in Yiddish. . . . Yiddish is, of course, the language 
in which Jewish children get their schooling, and is also employed in a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewish children are cared for. ... Of 
the Jewish population ... a little over ten per cent in the Ukraine elects 
its own soviets.” ^ 

The policy of the Soviet Union with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the world. The condition of thousands of Jewish families in 
White Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, relieved only by the 
alms of their co-religionists. The old people cannot make a new life for 
themselves. But they suffer, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money-, 
lenders, whose occupation has become unlawful. They are protected from 
violence as never before. They retain their synagogues and their ver- 
nacular speech. Their sons and daughters find all branches of education, 
and all careers, open to them. Many thousands of families have been 
assisted to settlement on the land. Wherever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their own local government and their cultural 
autonomy. They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremonies. But all this falls far short of the ideals cherished by so 
many of the Jews in the USSR as elsewhere. The Jewish Soviet Re- 
public ”, it has been said,^ envisaged by the orthodox communists, differs 
fundamentally from HerzFs polity in Zion, as well as from the Terri- 
torialists^ Homeland. It is not intended to furnish the Jemsh race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so long. 
Nor is it intended to become the seat of the putative civilisation of the 
race. . . . For the present, the state extends to the Jewish masses what 
it offers to the other minorities : government institutions using their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue. In spite of the 

^ The Jews md other National MvnorUies under the Soviets, by Aviabm Taimolinsky, 
Nev York, 1928. UP. 105-106. : i 
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fact that eYerything relating to religion is excluded from tlie schools, the 
children who pass through them are imbued with the Jewish spirit. 
The racial experience is transmitted to them through the medium of the 
Yiddish writers on whose works they are brought up ; and whose language 
they use, not only in the home but also in the classroom.’’ 

Yevertheless, it cannot be denied that all the blessings of security 
from pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accords to 
the Jews involve, in practice, their acceptance of the soviet regime ; and 
make, on the whole, for assimilation. The polic)^ of the Soviet Union 
accordingly meets with persistent opposition, and even denigration, from 
the world-wide organisation of the Zionists, among whom the building up 
of the '' national home ” in Palestine brooks no rival. 
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The Solution of the Problem 

It is, we think, owing to the whole-hearted adoption of this policy of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving the 
local administration to be carried on mainly by natives ”, that the Soviet 
Union, alone among the countries of eastern Europe, can claim, with a 
high degree of accuracy, that it has solved the difficult problem presented 
by the existence of national minorities within a strongly centralised stated 
It has found this solution, not, as France has done, along the road of 
absorbing the national minorities by the creation of an overpowering 
unity of civilisation from end to end of its territory ; nor, as Tsarist Russia 
sought in vain to do, along that of forcibly suppressing ail other national 
peculiarities in favour of those of the dominant race ; but by the novel 
device of dissociating statehood from both nationality and race. In spite of 
the numerical dominance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
doubted cultural pre-eminence, the idea of there being a Russian state has 
been definitely abandoned. The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922-1923, 
deliberately removed from the title of the Soviet Union. All sections of 
the community — apart from those legally deprived of citizenship on 
grounds unconnected with either race or nationality — enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, according to law, equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities. Nor is this merely a formal equality under the law 
■ and the federal constitution. Nowhere in the world do habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like equality in fact. Over the 
whole area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountains, containing vastly differing races and nationalities, men 
and women, irrespective of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skin, 

~ even including the occasional African negro admitted from the United 
States, may associate freely with whom they please ; travel in the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels ; sit next to 
each other in the same colleges and places of amusement : marry wherever 

^ See, for' the whole -probiem,-' StaAes and National Minorities^ by W. 0. 
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there is miittial liking ; engage on equal terms in any craft or profession 
for which they are qualified ; join the same churches or other societies ; 

. pay the same taxes and be elected or appointed to any; office or position 
without exception. Above all, these men and women denizens of the 
USSR, to whatever race or nationality they belong, can and do participate 
-.—it' is even said that the smaller nationalities do so in more than , their.' 

^' dne proportion— in. the highest offices of government and in the organised^: 
voca.tion' of leadership ; alike, in the sovnarkoms and central executive 
committees of the several constituent republics and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of all, in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (and its presidium), and even in the all-powerful 'Politbureau itself. 
The Bolsheviks have thus some justification for their challenging question : 
Of what other area containing an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
alities can a similar assertion be made ? 

The policy of cultural autonomy and native self-government is, indeed, 
carried very far. It is not confined to the more powerful national minorities, 
nor even to groups of magnitude. Wherever a sufficient minimum of, 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
administration allows for their peculiar needs.^ Hardly any of the distinct 
races or cultures, not even the Russians who count so large a majority, 
are without their local minorities, dwelling amid alien local majorities. 
On the other hand, some of the races are wholly dispersed, and are to be 
found everywhere. Hence the autonomy has to be, and is, carried so far 

^ Tliere is scarcely a people in the Soviet Union which has no members who form a 
minority in one, or very often in many member states o.r regions. The Soviet Union has 
accordingly enacted very elaborate minority legisiatioiij, assuzing to the minorities their 
schools and the employment of their mother tongue ; wherever minorities live together 
in villages or districts thej’ have been brought together in administrative units in which 
their language and their national characteristics have full play ” {Nationalism in the, 
Soviet Union, hy Hans Kohn, 1934, pp. 69-70). 

“ The lower steps in the ladder of soviet national (minority) political organisation are- 
the ten national (minoi'ity) circuits (or oblasts), 147 national (minority) rayons, and about 
3200 national (minoritj^) soviets (in village or city). These units represent small national 
(minority) groups in the midst of larger units that are permitted to develop their own 
national (minority) cultural life. In fairness to the soviets, it must be said that the 
national minorities are given every opportunity to develop their cultural interests ” 
(The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 26). 

“ For example, in the RSFSR there are ten national districts, 147 national regions and 
3200 national village soviets. In the Ukrainian SSR, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions : 8 Russian, 7 German, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greek, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish. 
Among the great number of national village soviets of the Ukrainian SSR there are 16 
Moldavian, 10 Czech, 4 White Prussian and even 1 Swedish and 1 French, In the 
Abklidazian SSR there is even a negro soviet” (How the Soviet Government solves the 
National Question, by L. Perehik, Moscow, 1932, p; 27). It is currently asserted in 1935 
that there are in the USSR, 5000 national soviets., 

The existence of a negro village, with a soviet of its own race, is, we imagine, unique 
in Europe. Persons of Airican descent, though relatively few in number in the USSR, 
are more than is usually supposed. Besides the scattered workmen in many occupations 
who have drifted in from the United States, and a small number of highly educated negro 
specialists who have been engaged to assist in cotton-growing, etc., there are, about the , 
shores of the Black Sea, quite a number of descendants of the African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy in the slave market of Constantinople. It will be remembered that , 
Pushkin, the first great Russian poet, was of negro descent. 
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as to secure^ for even the smallest minority group, its own autonopy, as 
regards primary school and local officials, even against the dominant 
■;:.minority culture. 

The Maintenance of Unity 

Yet the state as a whole maintains its unity unimpaired, and has 
even, like other federal states, increased its centralisation of authority. 
It is only in the USSE that this centralisation involves no lessening of the 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and even occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures. This unbroken unity, 
and this increasing centralisation of authority, is ensured in ways that 
will become plain as our exposition proceeds. It will suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the powers of the superior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, are the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as over other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages ; the cultural autonomy, though formally established 
in principle by general law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice. Next, the great levelling influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in widespread industrialisation and collectivism, which 
operate irrespective of race or nationality, or any geographical boundaries, 
constitute a silent but continuous unifying factor. Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidance and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist Party, 
composed of members of every race and every distinctive culture in the 
USSR, ensures not only unity but also all the centralisation that is necessary. 

Alongside this maintenance and strengthening of the minority cultures, 
there has been an unmistakable rise in the level of civilisation. Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national minorities, of their own self-respect. It is, indeed, the many 
backward populations, which had suffered so much under tsarist repression 
that they had nothing that could be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationalities policy of the Soviet Government, They have, to 
a considerable extent, already lost their inferiority complex and 
gained in confidence and courage. The women, in becoming literate, have 
become effectually free, alike from the veil and from the control of husband 
or father. The children have been almost universally got to school, and 
have been provided with technical institutes and colleges of university 
rank, using the vernacular. The health of the whole people has been 
improved. With hospitals and medical sei^dces, epidemics have been got 
under, and the death-rate has everywhere been greatly reduced. All this 
has been carried out by the local administration, largely in the hands of 
' "^ natives ”, but with the constant guidance of the various commissariats 
’ of health and education, and' of the Communist Party, with abundant 
encouragement and financial assistance from Moscow, always under con- 
ditions of cultural autonomy”. Even more influential in change has 
been the economic development. The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent, become settled agriculturists, grouped in collective farms : the 
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peasaiits have been helped to new crops ; the collective faiiiis have been ■ 
mechanised ; the surplus of labour has been absorbed in extensive 
industrial enterprises in mining and manufacturing; largely in the varioiis 
localities themselves additional railways have been coiistriicted'; . and : 
dozens of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main,. the'i 
hutcome of the .First and Secolid Five-Year Plans of 1929 and 193S.;. , ' ' 

A New Basis for Statehood 

Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thought to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In de\dsing 
the federal organisation that we have described, they threw over, once 
for all and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to see, during the nineteenth century, that statehood 
need have nothing to do with the colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the possibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of European boundaries according to the . Treaty of Versailles 
and its fellows in 1919, the political scientists have allowed statesmen to 
cling to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of race as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected with, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalterable superiority of one race — 
usually one’s own race— -over others ; and with the bebef, for which neither 
history nor biological science kno ws of any foundation, that what is called 
“ purity of blood. ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put their trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion.^ They neither under- 
valued nor overvaluecl the national minority cultures. What they have 
sought to do is to develop every one of them, in its own vernacular and 
with its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inherent inferiority of one race to another. 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no race, whether 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by appropriate education and an improvement 
in economic and social environment. The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of the unnational state. They abandoned the word 
Russia They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the same equal footing. And just because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the lesser breeds without the 
law ” with equality, but, recognising that their backwardness was due to 

^ “ Their way of dealing with Home Rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece of 
ingenuity and elegance, None of the able statesmen of to-day in other lands has attempted 
to vie with them in their method of satisfying the claims of minorities (Eussia To-day 

yo-mof row, by E. J. Piiion, 1928, p. 228). . , , , 
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peasants liave been helped to new crops ; the collective farms have been 
inecliaiiised ; the surplus, of labour, has been ■ absorbed .in extensive 
industrial enterprises in mining and manufacturing, largely in the various 
localities themselves; additional railways have been co.nstructed ; and 
dozens .of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main, the 
outcome of the Eirst and Second Five-Year Plans of 1929 and 1933 . 

A New Basis for Statehood 

Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thought to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In devising 
the federal organisation that we have described, they threw over, once 
for all and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to see, during the nineteenth century, that statehood 
need have nothing to do with the colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the possibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of European boundaries according to the . Treaty of Versailles 
and its fellows in 1919, the political scientists have allowed statesmen to 
cling to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of race as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected with, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalterable superiority of one race--- 
usually one’s own race — over others ; and with the belief, for which neither 
history nor biological science knows of any foundation, that what is called 
“ purity of blood ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put their trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion.^ They neither under- 
valued nor overvalued the national minority cultures. What they have 
sought to do is to develop every one of them, in its own vernacular and 
with its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inherent inferiority of one race to another. . 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no race, whether • 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by appropriate education and an improvement 
ill economic and social environment. The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of the unnational state. They abandoned the word 
Russia They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the same equal footing. And just because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the '' lesser breeds without the 
law ” with equality, but, recognising that their backwardness was due to 

^ " Their way of dealing with Home Rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece, of 
ingenuity and elegance. Hone of the able statesmen of to*day in other lands has attempted 
to vie with them in their method of satisfying the claims of minorities ” (Bmsm To-day 
and To-morrow, by E. J, Dillon, 1928, p. 228), - . * 
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" centuries of poverty, repression and enslavement, lias made it a leading 
feature of its policy to spend out of common funds considerably more per 
bead on its backward races than on the superior ones, in education and 
social, iniprovomeiits, in industrial investments and agricultural reforms. 
The record of the USSR in this respect during the past eighteen years stands 
in iiuu'kcd contrast with the action towards their respective lower races of 
the governments of Holland or France, and even of that of the United King- 
dom, which has boon responsible for the government of India, and many of 
the Wnst Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more than a century. 

It is interesting to notice how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Union into a strong and in many respects 
centralised state has been facilitated by the system of soviets, using the 
expedient of indirect election, instead of a parliament directly elected by 
mass votes. No widespread empire has yet found it possible to establish 
/i. parliament efiectivcly representing its whole realm ; just as none has 
yet attempted to cany on its whole production and distribution of com- 
modities a.ud services by a cabinet responsible to a si.ngie popularly elected 
pariiameiitary assembly. But the USSR finds it quite practicable and 
useful to let each village in Kamchatka or Sakhalin, or beyond the Arctic 
circle, elect its own selosoviet, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of soviets, a.nd so to the congress of soviets of the oblast or auto- 
nomous republic, and ultimately to the All-Union Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow, in exactly the same way, and with exactly the same rights, as a 
village ill the oblast of Moscow or Leningrad. Such a remote and back- 
ward village, it must be remembered, wliich uses its own vernacular in its 
: own schools and its own court of justice, enjoys, likewise, the privilege of 

.filling the local offices, even the highest of them, with its own people, 
'v ^^,'.And what is of even greater importance, its rcBideiits arc eligible, equally 
witli persons of any other race or residence, for the Order or Coinpaiiioii- 
uu sliip undertaking the Vocation of Leadership, which their leading members 
•y. are encouraged and even pressed to join, and for which, as we shall here- 
. after describe, they are pro\ided gratuitously with the necessary intensive 
'y training, returning to their homes equipped for filling any of the local 
y’ ofliees, and even for promotion to the highest places in the Union. Not 
without reason, therefore, is it claimed that the soviet system has, for a 
fardiiing empire, certain advantages over that of a directly elected parlia- 
. military assembly. 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis of the soviet organisation for the 
representation of '' Man as a Oitken and for his participation in the 

^ No on© can Horionsly suggest that .the 'admission to the Prenoh Senate and Chamber 
-of .Deputies, ami even, very occasionally, to minor ministorial office, of members nommally 
eloetecl by tho people of Mart-inigne, Gnadaloupe, Bennion, X^ondic berry, Gniam, Senegal 
or Coc?liin China (omitting Algeria, Turns, .Madagascar, etc.), amounts to any solution of 
yho problem. ^ 
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admioistratioa of public afiairs, the reader might assume that he has 
had placed before him the constitution, of the USSR. Needless to say 
this would bo a mistake. Not all the solidity of the base of the pyramid 
of soviets — not all the varied specialisation of its successive tiers of councils 
and the administration organs connected with them — not all the centrai- 
is.ation of supervision and direction iii the highest governing groups of 
.sta.te.smou, would have enabled the Soviet Union to carry through success- 
fully, either the extensive and rapid industrialisation of so heterogeneous 
a country, or the extraordmary transformation of agriculture now in 
progress over one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate organisation of “ Man as a Producer ”, in the trade union 
hierarchy of all kinds of wage or salary earners, and in the various associa- 
tions of owner-producers ineligible for trade union membership. There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, of “ Man as a Consumer ”, in order 
to secure the rna.vimum practicable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the needs and desires of every member of the commmrity. Moreover, 
we suggest that not even these three particular forms of democracy, 
through which, as it is claimed, every adult in the USSR, with small and 
steadily dwindling exceptions, finds a threefold place in the constitution, 
would have sufiS-ced for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolsheviks — ^the transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural life of the whole community of the USSR — if provision 
had not also been made in the constitution, by remarkable forms hitherto 
unknown to political science, for the continuous exercise of the Vocation 
of Leadership ; that leadership without which there can be no consistent 
or continuous government of any populous state, however democratic 
may be its character and spirit. Before the reader can adequately appreci- 
ate" the part of the constitution of the USSR that deals with “ Man as a 
Citizen ”, he must take into account also the parts dealing with “ Man ’ 
as a Producer ” and “ Man as a Consumer ” ; and, last but certainly not 
least, also that dealing with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which are 
de.scribed in the ensuing chapters. What we have given here is therefore 
not a summary of the soviet constitution : this has necessarily to he 
reserved for the final chapter of Part I., entitled “ Dictatorship or 
Democracy ? ” 











MAN AS A PBOPUCEE 

TiiRoircuiuirr the USSR imn as a producer is organised in two separate 
groupings, dillVring widely in tlieir political, economic and social charac- 
teiisiifs. First and foremost there are the trade unions, with inner circles 
of pre»fcsHi<niiii and craft associations, in conception derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Great Britain and Germany. Secondly, 
there ure the associations of owner-producers, wdiich — ignoring for the 
moiinmt certain miscellaneous forms ^ — may he either manufacturing or 
a-griimltiiral, RjH'iiiging out of the old Russian artel or mir. These two 
types of mmi organisation, though on friendly terms and frequently 
helping f^ac.ii other, are mutually exclusive. No member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade union. 
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The important place held by the trade union as a part of the con- 
stitution of the USBR has been explicitly affirmed by no less an authority 
than Stalin himself. Stalin was describing the various mass organisations, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving— to use his own terms — as belts and levers and guiding 
forces ’h all essential to what Lenin had described as the “ broadly based 
and extremely ]>owerfiil proletarian apparatus of a federal constitution, 
rendering it both ‘‘ supple ’’ and effective. '' What ar(3 these organisa- 
tions/’ Htalin continued. First of all there are [not, be it noted the 
soviets, but] the trade unions, with tlieir natio.nal and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations. 
In these the workers of all trades and industries arc united. These are 
noi; [Communist] Party organisations. Our trade unions can now^ be 
regarded as the general organisation of the working class now holding 
power in Soviet Russia. They constitute a school of communism. From 
them ore drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
'all branches of administration. They form a link between the more 
mivaiicc^d and the comparatively backward sections of the working class, 
fo,!’ in t hem tln^ masses of the workers are united wdth the vanguard. 

Second [only secondly, be it noted] we have the soviets with their 
manifold national and local ramifications taking the form of administrative, 

. ^ Sucii m thy tlnhyrmeii and the peculiar group of ** Integral ” cooperatives in the 
Par Nor ill, togother with some special groups Mke the “ war invalids ” (partially disabled 
ex-Holdiiiiy), to bo described in a sti'hse<|nent section of this chapter. 



iadustriais inilitaryj cultural and otter state organisations, togetlier with a 
multi (''Ude of spontaneous mass groupings of the workers in the bodies 
wlncli. siirroiiiid these organisations and link them up with the general 
population. The soviets are the mass organisations of those who labour 
ill town find comitiy. . , . 

'' Thirdly, we have cooperatives of all kinds with their multiple ramifi- 
cations. . . . The cooperatives play a specially important part after the 
"consolidation of theulictatorsMp of the proletariat, during .the period of 
widespread constmction. They form a link between the proletarian van- 
guard and the peasant masses whereby the latter can be induced to share 
in the work of socialist construction. . . . 

'' Lastly, we come to the party of the proletariat [the Communist 
Party], the proletarian vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that it 
attracts to its ranks the best elements of all the mass organisations of the 
proletariat. Its function is to unify the work of all the mass organisations 
of the proletariat, without exception ; and to guide their activities towards 
a single end, the liberation of the proletariat. Unification and guidance 
are absolutely essential. There must be unity in the proletarian struggle ; 
the proletarian masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of socialism ; and only the proletarian vanguard, only the party 
of the proletariat, is competent to unify and guide the work of the mass 
organisations of the proletariat.” ^ 

Trade Union History in the USSR ^ 

We need not describe the slow beginning of Kussian trade unionism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century under conditions of illegality 

1 Leninism, by Josef Stalin, vol. i., 1928, pp. 29-31. 

We need not take too seriously the relative positions that Stalin assigned to the varions 
bloclis of the constitutional structure of the USSR — either when he puts the trade unions 
first, or when he puts the Communist Party last ! 

“ The book and pamphlet literature on soviet trade unionism during the past sixteen 
years has been enormous. We may cite first the publications of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, such as The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia 
(1927, xii and 287 pp.) ; and Wages and Regulations of Oonditicnis of Labour in the USSR, 
by 8. Zagorsky (1930, viii and 212 pp.). To these may be added Selection of Documents 
Relative to Labour Legislation in Force in the USSR (British Government Stationery Office, 
1931, 200 pp.). 

Perhaps the most informative book down to 1928 is the admirable monograph entitled 
Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (1928, New York Vanguard Press, ix and 238 
pp.) ; and down to 1931, The Soviet Wo7Ler, by Joseph Freeman (1932, vii and 408 pp.) ; 
and Die russischen Gewerhschaften ; Hire Entwichlung, ihre Zielsetzung und ihre Stellung 
zum Skiat, by Michael Jakobson (Berlin, 1932, 188 pp.). See also “ W^ages Policy in Soviet 
Russia ”, by S. Lawford Ghiids and A. A. Grottet, in Economic History, January 1932 ; 

The Transformation of Soviet Trade Unions ”, by Amy Hewes, in American Economic 
Review, December 1932 ; The Trade Unions, the Party and the State, by M. Tomsky 
(Moscow, 1927, 22 pp .) ; and The October Revolution and the Trade Unions, by A. Abolin 
(Cooperative l^ubiishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1933, 54 pp.). 
Much is to be learned from After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924 ; Civic Trainmg in 
Soviet Russia, 1929, and Malcmg Bolsheviks, 1932, both by Professor S. N. Harper ; Soviet 
Russia, by Wdiiam G. Chamberlin (1930, viii and 453 pp.) ; and The Economic Life of 
Soviet Rtissia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931. The Report of the Ninth AlbUnion^Gongress ■ 
of Trade Unions (in English, Moscow, 1933) is invaluable. Several of the above give' 
extensive lists of Russian documents and works. .■ ' 



aad constant police persecntiond ■ It is sufficient to ' note that,, in tlie^ 
reTolutionary moYement of 1905, combinations of industrial wage-earners 
spontaneously arose in all tbe industrial areas. These trade unions, 
together with the contemporary soviets of workers and peasants were, 
in fact, the organs of the popular upheaval. In 1905, and again in 1906, 
an AlhEiissian Trade Union Conference was held in Moscow, repr(\se 3 itring 
some 600 separate unions, with about 260,000 members. In 1 907 a s(‘,coiiu 
conference opened up relations with the trade union movement in western 
Europe, and actually sent a delegation to the International Labour and 
Socialist Congress at Stuttgart. All this activity was summarily suppressed 
by the Tsar’s police in 1908, when 107 unions were dissolved by a single 
ukase, and in the foilowing years the Russian trade union movement was 
practically destroyed.^ Various industrial centres, however, kept alive 
underground ” groups of '' illegal propagandists. '' The industrial 
boom,” Trotsky tells us, “ beginning in 1910, lifted the workers to their 
feet and gave a new impulse to their energy. The figures [of strikes] for 
1912-1914 almost repeat those for 1905”1907, but in the opposite order ; 
not from above downwards but from below upwards. On a new and 
higher historical basis — ^there are more workers now, and they have more 
experience— a new re^volutionary offensive begins. The first half-year of 
1914 clearly approaches, in the number of political strikes, the culminating 
point of the year of the first revolution. But war breaks out and sharply 
interrupts this process. The first war months are marked by political 
inertness in the working class, but already in the spring of 1915 the numb- 
ness begins to pass. A new cycle of political strikes opens, a cycle which 
in E'ebruary 1917 will culminate in the insiirreetion of soldiers and 
workers.” ^ 

It has been estimated, however, that, on the outl)reak of the revolution 
in February 1917, the total membersliip of all the trade unions throughout 
the Russian empire cannot have exceeded a few tens of thoiisaiids. During 
the interval between the February and October re\'olutions, trade unionism 
spread with startling rapidity through all the industrial areas. By June 

^ Til© earliest attempts at trade unionism in Russia appear io date only from 1875, 
wlien ZaslaTsky, “ an organiser and propagandist of talent ”, established at Odessa a 
** Union of the Workers of Southern Russia having industrial as well as political aims, 
which was promptly suppressed with sever© punishment, no word about it being allowed 
' to appear iu the newspapers. In 1879 a similar Union of tlie Workers of Northern 
Russia was established at St. Petersburg by a carpenter named Stevan Iihaltourine, 
whose efforts were suppressed in 1881 (Eistoire du parti cmimunwte de FUE88 (parti 
hokhemh), par E, Yaroslavsky, Paris, 193J, pp. 24-25; see also From Peter the Great to 
Lemn, by 8. P. Turin, 1935, p. 34). 

» “ The unions wore prohibited from assisting strikers ; they were closed down for 
attempting to Intervene in the great strike movement ; members o! the executives were 
’ aiTOsied aaid exiled to Siberia ; funds were confiscated, and books were taken to the police 
stations ; |Kdice %?ere present at all meetings, which were closed down on the slightest 
, pretext, and very often without any reason at all . . , The iron fist of the victorious 
reaction ruthlessly crashed the labour, organisations at their birth” (Trade Uniom in 
Sami Emma, by A. Uosovaky, p. 16 ; Soviet Trade Uniom, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928 
p. W). 
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1917 rtiere were already 967 separate organisatioBs, with an aggregate 
ineinbersliip of a million and a half. In that month the third All-Enssiaii 
Cionference of Trade Unions was held, when a standing committee or 
executive board was appointed to guide the policy of the moveiiieiit. By 
October 1917 the total trade union membership had come to exceed two 
millions. 

Meanwhile there had developed a sharp rivalry between the trade 
unions, based on organisation by trades and directed mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies ”, based on 
organisation by factories vrhich were being permeated and presently 
dominated by the Bolsheviks. Both the trade unions and the new soviets 
were intimately connected with the factory committees, which had spjrung 
up spontaneously in most of the large estabhshments in Leningrad and 
MokSCOW. We give the issue in the words of a subsequent trade union 
leader. In June 1917 he writes : '' At the Third All-Russian Trade Union 
Conference (the first after the February revolution of 1917), the trade 
unions split into two wings on one of the fundamental questions of Leninism 
■—that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks, the Bmidists [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen] and the Social Revolutionaries, mainly representing 
the non-industrial unions and the. small urban centres (of the industrial 
unions, the only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Mensheviks, 
and that only temporarily, was the printers’ union), based their argument 
on the premiss that the revolution which was developing, both in its 
objective political sense and in its content, was a bourgeois revolution ; 
and they therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois democratic reform. The Bolshevik premiss was the opposite. 
The Bolsheviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolution, and that it would also incidentally complete the tasks 
o;f a bourgeois-democratic revolution.” ^ In his admirable work entitled 
Civic Training in Soviet Russia, Professor S, N. Harper has described this 
internal feud and its relation to the structure of soviet trade unionism. 

An All-Russian Conference of Factory Committees was held on the very 
eve of the October revolution. It was called on the initiative of the Bol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive board set up by the trade union 
conference- of June (1917), at which the Mensheviks had the majority. 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the organisa- 
tions of the workmen was decided by the October revolution. .After the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the factory committees and the trade unions 
were combined, the former becoming the primary units of the latter.” In 
January 1919 the first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions was convened 
in Petrograd. It claimed an axithority superior to that of the previous 
conferences. It decided to support the dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
established by Lenin, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

^ TJie October Revolution a>nd the Trade Unions, by A. Abolin, r>* (Cooperative Pub- ’ 
lisbing Society of Foreign Workers in tb© tJSSB, 1933,- 54 pp,-}. ■ ^ 



Btate t'lirotiglioiit the R8FSE. '' For this purpose it declared, '' factory 
eoniiiiittees most become local organs of the iiiiiou, aial iriiist not cany 
on iin existence separate and apart from the trade iiiiioiid’ ^ The central 
eommittce of the factory committees was therefore to be abolished. 
Some, of the unions, records Professor Harper, or at any rate some of 
tlicir braiiclies, siieli .as. that of the Moscow printers, would iiot recognise 
the iamgress ’b continuing for a time their independent existence, as a 
protest, against the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

During the ensuing decade the position and functions of the trade 
unions in the soviet state became the subject of acute controversy. If 
wt are to realise where tlie.y noW' stand in the constitution, Ave must brietty 
sinriiiiarise the siujcessive stages of this hotly contested dispute. .For the 
first few months after October 1917, as'wu^. shall siil)se(]i.ieiitly describe, 
the wu^rknieii assumed that they were, by their conimittecs in the several 
factori(Ns, to take over the aa'IioIc function of the owners and managers 
of the enteij)rises in which they Avere employed. In some cases, .the 
AA'orkers’ eoiimiittee fornialiy appointed, not only the foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, whom they made their manager. Nor was' tHs 
com-eption coufuied to the Petrograd factories. There w^as a brief period 
-dirriiig AAdiieh th running of the trains on the Petrcigrad-Moscow’’ railway 
wm dcckltM 1 1 y the station staffs, Ea^cii on vessels of the Soviet mercantile 
nniiiiu% tlie captains took their navigation orders from the committee 
elected by the ship’s company. Within six months, hoAvever, Lenin 
decided that such a form of workers’ control led only to chaos, and that 
there must be,' in every case, a manager appointed by and responsible to 
the appropriate organ of the government. But for a long time the workers’ 
committees in tlie factories retained a large measure of control. They 
had to be consulted by the manager on every matter in Aviiicli they felt 
an interest. In many cases they appointed the manager’s chief assistant. 
Even the captain of a ship had such an assistant, Avho scrutinised every 
decision. But the workmen’s most effective control over industry was 
afforded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions had, 
in their membership, a large proportion of the leaders of the trade unions. 
The trade unious were strongly represented on the Central ExeoutiAm 
Committee and the Supreme Economic Council They nominated the 


^ atiiliUon to Professor S. H. Harper’s Civic Training in Soviet Musm\ the student 
should eouipare, foi* this controversy, the valuable summary in After Lmin, by Michael 
Parbmaii, 1924, p. 142, etc. ; and the interesting pamphlet by A. Abolin, The October 
.Hei'otntion and the Trade Uniom (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign AA^orkcrs in 
.Jiic.yiSS.B, .M oscoaVj, 1933, 54, pp.}., The . last’’iiam.e.d. Avork gives .the ■following statistics 
shoAubjg the gftidual triumph of the Bolsheviks: “At tho Third Conference of Trade 
Unions, Iwild In June 1917, the Bolsheviks and theii* adherents constituted 36*4 per cent, 
whilnt the .Mensheviks and their adherents constituted 55-5 per cent. At ilie First Congress 
U>f Tra(l<vUnions, held in January 1918, the Bolsheviks and their adherents represented 
as mock as 65*6 per cent, whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents were onty 214 per 
cent. At tho h iftli Congress ,of Trade Unions, the Mensheviks and their sympathisers 
were represented by only 2*2 per cent, whil© the Bolsheviks numbered 91-7 per dent ” 
(i*W. p. J3). ■ ■ . 
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Po,ople’,s Commissar for Labour. It was very largely they wlio njaniied 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. 

Upon this confusion of powers and responsibilities there supervtmeci 
tiie Civil. War, wliich submerged all controversy. The trade unions threw 
tlicmselves whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government’s fighting forces. The union o.ffices became priiicipaily 
re(.Tuit]iig centres, whilst the work of nearly every industrial establishment 
was concentrated on supplying the needs of the Eed Array. The unions 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs. Meiiiborship 
was, by mere .majority vote in each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work. Trade union dues were simply stopped from wages, and any 
trade union deficit was met by one or other of the forms of government 
subsidy.^ 

With the final expulsion from soviet territory of the last of the hostile 
armies, and the oncoming of the great famine, there came in 1921, as the 
only means of providing the necessaries of life whilst the government was 
buiiding up the heavy industries, the New Economic'" Policy (NEP), 
temporarily allowing a limited amount of private capitalist enterprise for 
individual profit. What, then, was to be the position of the trade unions 1 
Trotsky argued, from his military experience, that the industrial workers 
could best be organised as a labour army, and that the trade unions 
should be formally incorporated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could he ensured and industrial 
discipline maintained. Lenin, on the other hand, objected to this as a 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy. He realised also that NEP would 
inevitably produce the old trade disputes, for dealing with whicli an 
independent trade unionism was indispensable. Moreover, in the large 
enterprises, which were to remain governmental, there could be no going 
back from management by qualified technicians and administrators, who 
must be appointed by such state organs as the trusts. Lenin argued 
that the unions would have their hands full, at least for some time to 
come, wfith defending the interests of the workers against exploitation by 
the private “ Nepmen ”, even more than against the evils of bureaucracy 
in the governmental trusts. It was accordingly officially decided, in 
December 1921, that the trade unions should be made independent of 
government machinery and control, and that, whilst they should continue 

^ “ During tlie period of War Communism, we went through a stage of inflation, 
failing currency, and we could not collect our trade union dues regularly ... at that 
time we took money from the state. The state subsidised us. Now' wo have a stable 
(nirrency, we take no subsidies from the state, except that which is provided for by the 
constitution and the law, and which flows logically from the very nature of the xiroietarian 
state. The code of labour law^s, paragraph 155, runs : ‘ In accordance with statute 10 
of the constitution of the RSFSR, ail organs of the state must render to the ixidiistrial 
unions and their organisations every assistance, place at their disposal fully equipped 
premises to be used as Palaces of Labour, charge .reduced rates for public services, such 
as posts, telegraphs, telephones, railway and shipping rates, etc.’ These are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us ” {The Trade Unions, the Party and the State, by M. Tomsky;' 
Moscow, 1937, p. 20). ' . ' / . ' 
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to be easentiaJly schools' of communisnij their specific fiinctioE should be 
to improve their members' material conditions^ both by resisting exploita- 
tion by private employers, and by rectifying the faults and exaggerations 
of economic bodies so far as 'they proceed from a bureaucratic perversion 
of the macliinery of the state '' The chief task of the trade iiiiioiis,” 
it was stated, is/'' from now onward, to safeguard at all times in every 
possible way, the class interests of the proletariat in its stiaiggle witli,':' 
capitalism. This task should be openly given prominence. Trade Union: 
machinery must be correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made: 
complete. There should be organised conflict commissions, strike fundsb^'; 

' mutual aid funds and-so on.’' ^ ‘ 

It will be seen that, in setting up the several trade unions as inde- 
pendent defenders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
.against the newly revived profit-making employers, their relation to the^::' 
government as employer was left in some ambiguity. It wms therefore 
natural that each trade union should push for higher wages for its own 
members, irrespective both of the eftVct on the workers in other industries 
and of the wider interests of the community as a whole. So long as the 
profit-making capitalism of NEP continued, this ambiguity in the trade 
union relation to government employment remained undecided. The 
trade unions did not object to the view that, whilst the. working day:;'', 
should be. shortened, the total output had to be augmented. They 
willingly agreed to an almost universal adoption of piecework rates, under 
whicli both output and individual earnings were increased. But vrlien 
the policy of NEP was reversed, and government or cooperative employ- 
ment became universal, it was not easy for the workers to realise that 
, they, as a class, had no enemy left to fight. Any further increase in their,- 
wages, beyond that accompanied by an equivalent increase in production,.,:'' 
'could no longer be taken from the income of a private profit-maker. It: : 
now involved a definite encroachment on the amounts to be set aside for 
the social services’ and for the desired multiplication of factories and 
increase of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole community of workers, were, in the long run, as necessary as 
their wages. 

With the introduction of the Five-Year Plan matters came to a crisis. 
At the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in 1928-1929, a sharp 
conflict took place. Tomsky,- who 'had been President of the Ali-Unioii 
Central Council of Trade Unions .(AUCCTU), the supreme organ of the 
whole trade iiiiioii movement,, bluntly put the position of the trade unions 
in the USSK as being substantially the sam,e as in the capitalist states. 
He emphasised the importance' of the complete freedom of each of the 
trade unions to press, as far as it' could, for further and further improve- 
iiieiits in the mateiial conditions of its own members, on the assumption '' 
in„„ suchiuepases. in ...wages, ,in„.particular .industries. that. .the,....,; 

^ Report of cominfesion _ (of wMch Lenin was a member) of December 1021, sum- 
Sfi;'' ’ , nwlsed In Bomt Trade UnionSt hy Bobert W. Dunn (Hew York, 1928), pp. 26-27. 
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prosperity of the nation consisted. It was not for tlie trade unions, lie 
lieekred, to press for improvements in factory teclinicpiej even if these 
would lead to increased productivity. He (or ^ one of Ms supporters) is 
reported to have said that the government must indeed he hard up if it 
woiitecl socialist competition among the workers to increase output ! 
He did not see how the trade unions could control the industries on tlie 
basis of commercial accounting, and be at the same time the representa- 
tives and defenders of the interests of their own members. 

Against Tomsky’s view of trade union function/ the whole influence 
of tiie Communist Party was throwm. It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble after rises in wages by the strongest trade unions, irrespective 
of their eflect on the required universal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenin had restored trade union independence. The very existence 
of the Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
prorluctivi.ty being universal ; and, even if only from the standpoint of 
permanently securing higher wages for their own members, it was this 
universally increased production that it was the duty of the trade imioiis 
to promote. At the very congress, in December 1928, at which Tomsky, 
then making his last stand, so bluntly expressed his own views, the 
majority of the delegates v/ere induced to elect to the all-pow^erful pre- 
sidium of the AUCCTU, L. M. Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
Commiinisty Party, wdio had been specially selected for this service, and 
who devoted himself for the next two years to a continuous educational 
campaign among the committee-men and other activists in trade 
unionism, leading to a far-reaching reorganisation of trade union executives 
in personnel as well as in policy. This was accompanied, at the beginning 
of 1930, by a general purge in all departments of the state, as a result of 
the suspicion aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sprung from the manual labour class. It was found that '' on 
January 1, 1930, only 9 per cent of the personnel of the AUCCTU were 
of working-class origin. The percentage of former members of other 
parties to the total number of communists [Party members] was as follows : 
In the AUCCTU 41*9 per cent; in the central council of metal workers 
37 per cent ; in the central council of printers 24 per cent, etc. The 
purge exposed 19 persons of alien class origin in the newspaper Trud, 
persons originating from among the merchants, nobles, priests, etc. There 
were 18 descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
the trade union of soviet employees. In eleven central committees of trade 

^ Tomsky ’s view of the task of trade nnionism seemed, in 1927, quite satisfactory to 
an exceptionally competent and sympathetic American observer. ‘‘ ‘ As long as the 
wage system, exists in any country,’ says Chairman Tomsky of the AUCCTU, ^ . . the 
worker will naturally demand higher wages than he receives. It is the duty of the trade 
unions to know the indixstry and each factory unit and its possibilities for meeting the demands 
of the workers ’ ” (Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Bunn, 1928, p. 82). But soviet 
theory holds that the demands of the workers should not be related to the productivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, but to that of the industry as a whole ; and not even to that of 
a particular industry, but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
nearly as possible uniformly all along the line. 
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unions 63 personages were found wlio, in tlie past, were actively alien and 
hostile to the proletariat.’’ ^ These disaffected elements were eliminated. 

When the time came for the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
■vUnions, in 1931, the, current of -opinion among the organised workers had 
,./:been changed. , Tomsky had,, in- the interval, on other grounds, fallen out ' 
-with the Central Committee of the Cominiinist Party ; and had retired -iii- 
1929 from trade union leadership, at first from ill health, eventually taking 
another honourable but less influential office.^ 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions (AUOCTU), under Kaganovich’s influence, enjoined all 
trade unionists to face production ”, and look to the output, not merely 
of their o wn factory, or even of their own industry, but of soviet industries 
as a whole. The Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, 
in 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade unions actually to take 
the lead in promoting “ socialist competition ”, and also to organise 
shock brigades ” (udarniki) in order to raise to the utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the whole community. Not unnaturally, this lesson was hard 
to learn. It has taken nearly a decade to persuade the strongest defenders 
of trade unionism that its function as an organ of revolt ” against the 
autocracy of each capitahst employer, and as an instrument for extracting 
from his profits the highest possible wage for the manual wmrkers whom 
he employed, had passed away with the capitalist employer himself.^ It 
required long-continued instruction to convince all the workmen that 
when they, in the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net product 
of the nation’s combined industry, it was not in the profits ” of each 
establishment, but in the total amount produced by the conjoined 
labours of the whole of them, that they were pecuniarily interested ; and 
that what trade union organisation had to protect was, not so much the 
wage-rates of the workers in particular industries, as the earnings, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factory and outside, of all 
the wage-earners of the USSR. 

Trade Union Structure in the US SE 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difference between the 
structure of the trade unions in Soviet Communism from that of those of 

^ Mejport of Ninth Congress of Trade Unions^ 1931, pp. 25-26. 

- He was appointed in 1931 to be director of Gosisdat (subsequently called Ogiz), 
the great state publishing establishment of the RSFSR. The struggle is summarised in 
Die russischen GewerJcscJiaften, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, pp. 141-143. 

® This has to be perpetually impressed, not only on young recruits but also on experi- 
enced foreign trade unionists working in the USSR. “ The primary task of the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union declared Shvernik, the Secretary of the All-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions, in an address to 130 foreign worker delegates, in the 
Moscow Palace of Labour (IIosCow Daily News, November 12, 1932), “ is to make workers 
realise that, as the sole owners of the means of production, they must Iea,rn to take responsi- 
bEity for the maintenance of these means.” Hence, he continued, “ the soviet trade union 
is not an isolated body, but an integral part of the entire soviet system, assisting in the 
fulfilment of production program?ries by organising socialist competition and shook 
brigades, and attending to the oultur^ and economic requirements of the workers 
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Britain^or tlie United States. The British or American trade nnionj being 
formed to fight the employers in each industry against any lowering of 
the wage-rates of particular crafts, and using for this purpose the device 
of collective bargaining to prevent the cut-throat competition among 
unemployed workmen for particular jobs, takes the form of a combination 
of workers of a particular craft, or, in the alternative, of a particular 
industry, seizing every opportunity for extracting higher wages from the 
employers of the particular establishments in which the members are 
employed. Each craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members from the morass of unemployment, accordingly fights for its own 
hand, irrespective of the effect on the cost of production of the establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or industries. The 
soviet trade union, on the other hand, is not formed to fight anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition amoBg workmen for 
particular jobs. The pecuniary interest of its members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry in general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in which they work ; and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not anybody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly depend. Moreover, apart from money wages, the 
soviet trade union is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and healthfulness of their places of 
work ; in discussing and advising on the plans on which the factory is 
carried on ; in conducting the comrades’ courts in which the members 
themselves deal with minor delinquencies of their own number ; in the 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the '' factory cooperative ” 
(including the newly developed factory farms), can be got for the money 
wage ; in the administration of the sickness and accident and old-age 
pension insurance, which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects ; in the '' legal bureaux ” which it maintains for the aid 
of its members in obtaining their rights ; in the housing accommodation 
secured for the personnel ; in the club-house which the factory provides 
for the members’ recreation and education ; in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tunities for travel, and tickets for theatre and opera that the union secures 
for its members. It will be noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade union functions, the trade union acts as an organisation 
not of producers, for its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which all the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned. 

This brings us to the most important difierence in structure between 
trade unionism in the USSR and that in other countries : as the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share in 
the organisation of the industry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a whole, not any particular craft within it, and the whole of 
the establishments turning out the same kind of product, not any par- 
ticular branch of the industry, that is made the unit of trade union struc- 
ture. And as all those working in the establishment are cooperatively 
creating the product, and not only those of any particular craft, or grade. 
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i age, or sex, trade oiiioB. membership logically embraces the whole stafi 
r personnel of the establishment, from the general manager to the office- 
oy, from the foreman to the apprentice, from the most scientifically 
ualified specialist to the least skilled general labourer.^ 

Hence the trade union in the USSR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
■nion. It is nearest to what has been called, in Great Britain, an employ 
heat union, in its most ideal comprehensiveness in a national monopoly. 
Jl those who work within any one establishment — the manager, the 
•eohiiicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
rbonrers, the factory doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
.nd cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the establishments producijig 
he same commodity or service throughout the USSR — are included in 
me union, whether the object of the nation-wide enterprise be extracting, 
aanufactnring, transporting or distributing commodities, or rendering 
administrative or cultural services of any kind. 

. A further principle, following from that of looking to the product 
nstead of to the profit, is that of nation-wide organisation by establish- 
?ieiits. All the tens of thousands of establishments in the USSR are 
rouped together for trade union purposes according to their several pre- 
^minant products. This involves that aU the wage-earners in each estab- 
^hment should belong to the particular trade union in which the estab- 
^hment is included. There are now no local trade unions, any more than 
3tft or industrial unions. The number of separate unions, which has 
ried from time to time, was brought down to 23 ; then raised in 1931 
17 ; and on fche comprehensive reorganisation in 1934, further increased 
|154,: having memberships ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
I a million or so. We may add that, at the end of 1933 the aggregate 
J.tributing membership of the trade unions amounted to about eighteen 
|lioh persons — ^far more than in the trade unions of all the rest of the 
|cld put together — ^representing a total census population of something 

I' 3 forty millions, being at least one-fourth of that of the whole of the 



^ It is to be noted that “ the one-shop one-union principle ” was laid down as axiomatic 
the Second Trade Union Conference of 1906, and has ever since been increasingly 
leved in {Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Bunn, 1928, pp. 13-14). The railway 
rkers’ union (A^IRG), which was the first effectively to establish a union for the whole 
ntry, included from the outset all grades of railway emiDioyees, in all districts, from 
highest superintendents to the lowest firemen {Die russisclien GewerhscJiafien, by 
jhael Jakobson, 1932, p. 9). 

® The non-unionists among the wage-earners, of whom at any particular date there 
y he as many as four or five millions, comprise in the main : (a) newly engaged peasaxits 
sh from the farms, and other recruits for the first three months of their service ; (o) 
ial workers returning periodically to peasant households, though some sections of 
like the Leningrad dock labourers, are strongly unionised ; (c) workers in newly 
^ Wished isolated factories distant from industrial centres, to which trade union organisa- 
I has not yet spread ; {d) isolated wage-earners or small groups, engaged at vrages by 
r. artels or on peasant farms ;■ (e) a steadily diminishing proportion of boys and girls 
r sjKteen ; and (/)’ an uncertain number of the “ deprived ” categories, statutorily 
tidqi^fronx trade union membership, but unobtrusively allowed to continue in employ- 
i OT on, salaries, .sometimes because their services are particularly useful. 
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The aggregate Biembers'liip in past years- is given as tinder 


The total then fell to 5,846,000, largely due to the exclusion of individual 
iiidependeiit handicraftsmen (kustari) and members of cooperative 
associations of owner-producers, or of the old artels. It continued to 
decline until 1923. It then rose as under 

1924 . . 5,822,700 1926 . . 8,768,200 

1925 . . 6,950,000 1927 . . 9,827,000 

The trade union hierarchy — we use this word, as already explained, 
without any implication of dependence upon a superior authority — like 
the other parts of the USSR constitutional structure, is built up, in each 
trade union, by a series of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the members of that union, whether paid by 
wages or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount of 
remuneration ; assembled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, in any kind of 
industrial or other establishment. This trade union organisation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade unions all over the USSR, and this evolution has even 
now not reached complete identity. As it stood in 1933 it was well sum- 
marised in a speech by Shvernik, the General Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). '' We have at present ”, 
he said, '' forty-seven unions, each headed by its own central committee. 
The central committees . . . have regional committees . . . under them; 
then come the factory committees [fabkom] and the local committees 
[mestkom] in soviet institutions ; and in addition to these the trade union 
group organisers. This principle of building up the trade unions . . . 
has enabled us to bring all enterprises, all soviet and [trading] business 

In September 1934, Shvernik (Secretary of the AU-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions), in propounding the scheme of reorganisation, complained that 22 per cent of all 
those employed for wages or salary in the USSB were outside the trade unions ; ho said 
that the agricultural state farm workers’ union had only 49 per cent, and the stock- 
breeding state farm workers’ union and that of the peat workers only 54 per cent of the 
persons employed, whilst the raUway-construotion workers had no more than 61 per cent. 
Even the machine-tractor station workers had only 73 per cent, the building trades workers 
only 74 per cent, and the miners only 77 per cent in their respective unions {Moscow 
Daily News, September 10, 1934). 

The rules for admission, as revised in September 1931 by the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions ( AZRC), run a^j follows : All permanent wage (or salary) earners may join a 
trade union during the hrst days of employment. Seasonal workers may be admitted as 
soon as they have completed two months’ uninterrupted work, and this waiting period 
may be waived if they were engaged as seasonal workers in the previous year. Members 
of collective farms engaging in industrial, transport or building work as wage (or salary) 
earners may at once join the appropriate union .{MJconcmisclmlcaja September 16,. 

1931 ). _ ^ ‘ ; ‘ ' ^ 
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institutions within the sphere of trade union organisation. [There are now 
613j000 trade union groups, but] the basic nucleus . . . is the factory 
committee [fabkom] and the local committee or niesllwm in soviet and 
Icommercial] business organisations. There are 186 , 640 ' . . .■ . committees;' 
of this kind. There are 888 regional departments . , . and , . . 47 
central committees of trade unions. . . . 'AUbranches of national economy; 
are covered by the trade union organisations, which unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of the total number of those working [for v/ages or salaries] 
in our national economy.’’ ^ 

The basis of the trade union hierarchy is the meeting or meetings for 
the choice of the factory committee (fabkom) which, in government 
offices and trading establishments and in all non-industrial institutions, is 
called the local committee (mestkom). The rule is to have one such com- 
mittee covering the whole of each establishment. But in the great cities 
there are enterprises so small that several of them have to be grouped 
together to elect one factory committee. Such a tiny unit is, however, 
more characteristic of the non-industrial establishments, such as hospitals 
or other medical institutions ; schools, colleges and universities, and 
research institutions ; and the local offices of government departments. 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
establishment (or plant ”) in the industry of the USSR has thousands of 
workers employed in its various departments, in numerous separate 
buildings erected upon an extensive site, which often exceeds in area a 
square mile. Thus the Rostselmasli Agricultural Machine Works at 
Rostov-on-Don, which is not by anj^ means the largest plant, but which 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separate shops, in which there 
are no fewer than 481 brigades Bach brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also for the election of its own trade union organiser 
and educational organiser ”, these being usually unpaid officers. There 
should also be an unpaid dues-collector ” for each, and one or more 
insurance ” delegates. Each shop also holds its own shop meetings, at 
one of which a shop committee ” of seven members is elected for the 
ensuing half-year, with a president and a secretary. For the factory 
committee in this great establishment the trade union members assemble 
half-yearly in their several shops ”, 32 in number, each of which elects 
one delegate, or in the larger shops two or three, making 51 altogether. 
The total number of members of the 186,640 fabkoins and mestkoms in 
the USSR is estimated at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another million or so of members of the various sub-committees or 
commissions working under these committees. Thus, apart from the 

^ Speech of Welco^m to Foreign Delegates, by N. M. Shvernik, General Secretary of the 
AUGCTU, delivered May 8, 193S ■ (Moscow : Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign 
Workers in the USSR, 1933, p. 6), The number of trade union groups given in Shvernik’s 
speech to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress itself ; see “ The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold- of the Second Five-Year Plan ” in Report of the Ninth Trade 
Unio7i Gongress (same publishers, p, 94). - 

7 . ^ A brigade may be a particular shift, br a group engaged on a common job. 





TRADE UNION ELECTIONS ' T5' 

ofBcjers, paid and iinpaids at least 15 per cent of the trade iiuioii irierahers 
are actively engaged in committee workd 


Trade U^iio-n Eleciions in ilie USSR 


It iiiiist not be supposed that these trade union elections are tame and 
lifeless affairs. The resolutions of the Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the 
Ooniiiiunist Party^ repeated in substance at , the Fifth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU in 1931, went into elaborate detail as to the steps to be taken, 
in every establishment in every trade' union in every part of the. USSR, 
to make the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among all the 
wage-earners, in which the '' activists ’’ — those who actually took part in 
the campaigning work — ^numbered more than two millions ; in Moscow 
alone more than 160, OOOA 

Nor was the trade union election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
effort. In 1933 we find the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade union 
pyramid for the whole USSR, again issuing detailed instructions for a still 

^ It. may bo noted that these popular meetings for trade union business (including 
elections of delegates to other councils and committees) diHer in the following respects 
from the meetings of workers, also held in the factories, offices or institutions but separately 
and at different dates, from which emanate the soviet hierarchy. The trade union meeting 
(a) admits workers under eighteen, but is confined to those of ail ages contributing to the 
trade union ; (5) its decisions within its own sphere of action, and not contrary to law, 
can be vetoed only by the higher authorities of the trade union hierarchy, not by those 
of the soviet hierarchy ; (c) it has nothing corresponding to the non-factory meetings 
whore the so-called unorganised workers, being either domestic w'orkers or those who are 
not worlving for wage or salary, can vote for the soviet. 

The trade union meetings are invariably held on the premises of the factory, office or 
institution, which have to be placed gratuitously at the disposal of the trade union for 
this purpose, either in the evening or at some other time outside working hours that is 
most convenient to those entitled to, attend. Although the minimum age for admission 
to trade union membership is sixteen, only those who have attained the age of eighteen 
arc entitled to vote at elections. Those employed part time in more than one factory, 
office or institute may attend the meetings of all of them, hut may vote only once at any 
...election,. ■ ^ ' 

“ Bee Shvernik’s speech to Kinth All-Union Trade Union Congress (“ The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold of the Second Five-Year Flan ”, 1D33, p. 96). As an immediate 
outcome of this campaign throughout the USSR no fewer than 1,200,000 applications 
were made for trade union membership, more than 150,000 for membership of the Young 
Communist League (Comsomols), and 160,000 for membership of the Communist Party. 

The ranks of the shock-workers ivere reinforced by the addition of 920,000 new workers. 
130,000 nevv’- shock-brigades and business- accounting brigades were organised and 250,000 
workers' rocomme-ndations submitted (to the managements). ... As a result of this 
campaign a number of enterprises began to overhaul their industrial and -financial plans. 
Bumming up the work of the trade unions in connection with the election campaign we 
must say outright that in no other country save the USSR, in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is there such a highly, devdoped trade union democracy ” 

(iUd,). 

In the “ coiloctive agreement campaign ” at Uniepropetrovsk in 1933, “ in preparation 
for tiio approaching Ninth Congress of Trade Unions ”, the 40,000 workers of the 
Dniepropetrovsk steel plant responded . . . with great enthusiasm. During this period 
282 new shock-brigades and 98 cost-accounting .brigaides were organised. The Communist 
Party recruited 2S6 new members ; 00 joined the trade union. More than 75 per cent of ' 
the workers attend technical schools ” (pamphlet by L, Kaufmann, published by the 
Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers 'in the USSR# 1932 : see also 
weekly edition, March 23, 1932). * ' , ^ 
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greater campaign.^ It cominands that, for these elections must 
be made the occasion for resolute proletarian self-criticism, both, through 
voluntary ^ check-up ’ brigades of the workers, reviewing the work of their 
representatives, and through 'mass-accounting’ meetings, ■ where every 
trade union official, from the group dues-collector to the president of the 
factory (or ' plant ’) committee, must report, to union members and non- 
members alike, what he has accomplished during the year. The ' election 
campaign ’ must help in the drive against absenteeism, in training new 
workers and taking them into the union, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements. It should give a new impulse to socialist 
competition and shock-brigade work, as well as in action for improving 
workers’ living conditions. ... All the work of the election campaign 
should be based on socialist competition between the various trade union 
groups within the plant (estabhshmeiit), and between plants, for the best 
mobilisation of the working masses to carry out the Plan ; the greatest 
improvement in living conditions ; 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetings ; enrolment of new workers into the union.” Prior to the actual 
election meetings, there are to be preliminary " accounting ” meetings, 
when every officer and representative must give an account of his steward- 
ship ; and also discussion meetings in the groups formed by brigades or 
shifts. The account of the work done must be put in the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the campaign lasts ; and 
full use must be made of the radio, the movies, the local press, " evenings 
of questions and answers ”, meetings of wives and children of workers, 
and so on, in order to " mobilise the masses ” to take part in the elections 
and to understand the problems. To draw up the programme of the elec- 
tion campaign, and to fix the dates of the various meetings, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and the actual conduct of the 
election, will be the work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole establishment, chosen by trade union members at the 
accounting or special meetings, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
union authority. Nominations may he made orally at a meeting, or by 
handing in a signed list of names. Five days before the election, the list 
of candidates must be posted in all main shops, departments, clubs, “ Bed 
Coiners ”, residential barracks and workmen’s trains, together with the 
production experience of, and the social work accomplished by each 
candidate, with the name of his nominator. At the election meeting there 
must be 76 per cent present of the trade union members actually working 
on that date. Voting is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
coimters elected by the meeting. To be elected, a candidate must be 
approved by at least 60 per cent of the voters present. A mere pliuality 
cannot elect. 

We have no information as to the extent of the " liveliness ” of these 

See the lengthy and detaEed instrnetions for the “ election campaign ’’ published in 
the official trade union organ of which ^ summary appeared in the Moscow Daily 

December 12, 19S2. S'- p'' i 


MULTIPLICITY OF MEET iMt 

trade union election campaigns throughout the whole country ; and it 
may well be that, over so vast an area as the US8E, with electorates of 
very diflerent habits and capacities, the well-meant instructions emanating 
from the highest trade union authority will not always be fully obeyed” 
But we have been impressed by various testimonies on the subject. IThe ' 
workers’ meetings are frequent and well attended, to the extent of 60, and 
sometimes even 76 per cent of the whole body, and by women as wdl as 
; by men. They are the occasions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial policy, and local conditions of life. There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
recruit the committees with new blood. And— what seems to us very 
! noteworthy— the members of the Communist Party, who undoubtedly 

; constitute most of the “ activists ” giving liveliness to an election cam- 
paign, do not monopolise the places. On the contrary, they definitely 
’ promote the election of a considerable number of “ non-Party ” candidate^ 

‘ in order, as they quite frankly say, to bring them effectively into the work 

of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people.^ 

The total number of meetings in the "USSR for the election of factory 
committees, even within each of the 154 trade unions, has not been 
ascertained, but is evidently very large— in some of these unions running 
into tens of thousands. For the entire eighteen million membership of 
the whole 164 unions, the number of such meetings concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 513,000 groups, brigades or shifts, and about one- 
third of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
million. As these members’ meetings are held at intervals throughout the 
year— though only once or twice a year for the purpose of electing the 
factory committee— their aggregate number, in tbe whole USSR, must be 
in the neighbourhood of five millions in every twelve-month— certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade union hierarchy ! 

! But these members’ meetings are much more than the base of a 

'■ : hierarchy. The political science student must not allow the excitement of 
' the election campaigns in the trade unions to obscure the more solid daily 
■ work of the various committees and commissions, regional coimcils and 
; central committees of each union, in which, as we have seen, apart from 
: the salaried of&cials, not fewer than a couple of million members are con- 

tinuously engaged. It must be remembered that the fahkom and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the current administration of the factory, 
office or institution. The meetings for these pm^oses are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from enterprise to. 
enterprise. The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equality, the representatives of every grade ' 

, ^ the Rostov Agriouliural Maotme Works (Eostselmasli). we happen to have the 

! figures. Of the 51 members of the factory committee, .ouly 24 were, in 1932, members 

of the Communist Party. Much the same proportion was found in the 32 shop committees, 

|, among the 400 trade union officials (mostly unpaid). ■ i’.' • , 
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ia the establislinient. Often more striking to our western eyes than a 
factory meeting is the administration, by such a committee (mestkom) of a 
non-industrial institution. We ourselves attended, during our voyage, a 
:^'-:vineeting of the '' ship's soviet ", belonging to the Seafarers’ Trade Union, 
'.at which' the, captain laid the ship’s. accounts before the meeting of the''* 
entire crew and explained the items. One of the electricians presided, 
and all sections of the ship’s company, including several women, were 
represented. As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, various 
criticisms were made on the expenses. One sailor asked why the ships 
used such a costly wharfage site on the Thames. The captain replied 
that it was worth the rent to he so near the butter market. One of the 
stewards asked why such a high speed had been maintained on the last 
voyage ; only to be told that a better price was expected for the cargo 
if it could reach the Thames before a specified day. Many other questions 
and answers followed. It was impossible not to be impressed with the 
educational value of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranks, and the feeling of being engaged in a 
common task. 

We add another sample, in an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordinary meeting of the Medical Workers’ Union in a Leningrad hospital 
The routine meetings of these unions are apt to be vivid occasions, with 
a picturesque red-kerchiefed laundry worker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Sorbonne as recording secretary, and committees 
including the tolerant, humorous-eyed director of the institution, who 
may have been a famous specialist fifteen years ago, an excitable young 
doctor who is equally enthusiastic for communism and for medical research, 
a sleepy stove-man whose high boots reek of poorly cured leather, and 
several rows of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlies. The meetings last 
long into the night, as much of the detailed administration of the hospital 
or clinic is discussed and decided here. Complicated technical details have 
to be put into slow and simple language, a process often exacting heavy 
toll from the patience of the nimbie-witted doctors, but when the session 
is at last over there has usually been worked out a rather remarkable under- 
standing of the situation, together with the intelligent cooperation of 
different groups among the staff. These union meetings are a real school 
of democracy." ^ 

The Trade Union Factory Committee 

The trade union factory (FZK) or institution committee (fabkom or 
mestkom) of between 5 and 60 members, has important, varied and con- 
tinuous functions. Its plenum meetings may not be more frequent than 
once a quarter,^ but it always elects annually a president and secretary, 
who in all the larger units generally give their whole time to trade union 


^ Health W orh in Soviet Rnssia^ by Anna J. Haines, p. 33. 

. . , ^ In tbe large industrial plants the conmaittees of the various shops, shifts or brigades, 
,..,to which reference has already been made, nsuaily meet three or four times a month, 
-v independently of the meetings of the fabkOm.^ , , 
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work ; . and a presidium of half a dozen to a dozen members, wMcli usually 
meets every week or twod It undertakes, as regards all those emploj ed 
in the factory, office or institution, the detailed administration of "the 
various branches of social insurance ; the arrangements for sending- 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes ; the management of the factory 
club, the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
tickets placed at their disposal. For any or all of these duties separate 
commissions may be appointed, on which trade union members not elected 
to the factory committee may be asked to serve.® The officers and pre- 
sidium of the committee are in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always inform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them any of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessening waste and diminishing cost. It is the factory committee 
which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, as to 
which can achieve the most during a given period. 

Collective, Bargaining in the US8B 

The soviet trade unions play such a large part in social administration, 
and have so many different functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective 
bargaining. Far from there being less collective bargaining in the USSE 
than in Great Britain or the United States, or in Germany before the 
Hitlerite dictatorship, there is actually very much more than in any other 
country in the world. To make this clear we must anticipate what will be 
explained in greater detail in our subsequent chapter entitled Planned 
Production for Community Consumption ’h 

In the USSE, as in every country in which trade unionism has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prising whole industries, the standard time-rates in each industry are 
settled, not by the several establishments or localities in which the 
industry is carried on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
respectively the whole of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country. So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

^ Among the usual subcommittees or commissions under the factory committee are 
those (1) for the protection of workers and the promotion of their health, including safe- 
guarding of machinery, housing, day nurseries, rest-houses, etc. ; (2) for “ cultural- 
educational matters ”, including technical classes, libraries, wall newspapers, theatre 
tickets, etc. ; (3) wage assessments and disputes; (4) production, including all possible 
improYements in productivity ; (5) auditing ; (6) finance ; (7) international workers’ 
relief ; (8) cooperative society ; (9) club management, and often many others. 

^ Those who give their whole time to trade union duties receive from trade union funds 
salaries equal to their earnings in the factory. All others are allowed “ time off ”, -without 
any objection by the management, without loss of pay, to perform any duties for wliioh 
their fellow- workmen have chosen them. > - A,'- ...o 
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union, and the coefficient of increase to be applied to these for the ensiiina; 
year throughout the whole of soviet industry, this collective bargainin^^ is 
concentrated, in the main, in one prolonged and manifold discussion"” in 
the early months of each year, between the AUCCTU and the central 
committees of all the 154 trade unions, on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Sovnarkom and the managements of the various trusts 
and public services on the other. The note in these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between two hostile parties, each endeavoiniiig to 
deprive the other of something to which it clings for its own benefit, "but 
rather one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the con- 
siderations of public policy, to which both parties agree to defer. '' The 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements ’V said a trade union 
representative, '' is the absence of the enemy party.'^ It is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to be determined as the '' General 
Plan ” of soviet industry for the ensuing year or years, in which, as will 
be explained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages is only one 
of several determining factors. The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being merely series of tussles between*'' labour and 
" capital ”, as to the shifting boundary-line between wages and profits. 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of the entire net 
product of the community’s industry, arrived at by agreement as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate sums to be set aside for particular 
objects of common concern. Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot be dis- 
tributed as " personal wages A substantial part must annually be 
devoted not only to repairs and making good the depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the nation’s industry, and the building and 
equipping of additional mines, factories, ships and railways. This expan- 
sion is universally recognised as necessary, not merely to meet the 
clamorous demand of the workers themselves for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible independent of the 
hostile capitalist states. There is no limit within view to this eflectivo 
demand for more goods, and better ; and as we shall show, in a subsequent 
chapter, there is no reason to suppose that any such limit will ever appear. 
It is, indeed, one of the essential conditions of " Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” that it pro\ddes for the popular demand being 
always " effective demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
holidays and a shortening of the hours of labour. But the annual increase 
of industry is necessarily limited by the forces then and there available, 
and in particular by the labour power of the ever-increasing population, 
swolleji by the' peasants whom the mechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensing with,, Here the statistics annualb/ worked out by the 
State Planning Commission carry irresistible weight. It is to no one’s 
interest to waste any of the labour force that will be available, -and thus 
allow unemployment tprpcur,. _ Then there are the necessary " overhead 
>'mharges of the be; provided for ; the cost of all the government 
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departments, national defence, and tlie administration of justice, togetlier 
with a matter in wliicli the workers of the USSR are more keenly interns! cm! 
than those of any other country, namely, scientific exploration and researcJi. 
Here, too, the calculation is largely a matter of statistics of how iiiiich can 
be immediately undertaken out of the programme already decided on by 
the peopiehs representatives. Finally there is the total estimated cost of 
the extensive and ever-expanding social services, including not only the 
w liole. eduGo-tional and '' pre-scliooF’ system, with all its maintenance 
Hcliolarsliips ; the far-flung state medical service in its imiiuncrable forms ; 
■"he eiidiess task of sanitation and rehousing for the whole population ; the 
constantly growing social insurance to which the workers make no indi- 
vidual contribution ; the publicly organised provision for physical and 
mental recreation of every kind, and so on. Tbis whole expenditure — 
now amounting to about 50 per cent of what the workman draws in cash 
as his v/ages— is significantly known as the '' socialised wage 'h It is 
always the subject of trade union pressure, but of pressure for its increase, 
notwithstanding the obvious fact that every kopek of increase lessens the 
balance that is available for distribution as '' personal wages 'h For it is 
the whole of what remains, after the above-named '' cuts have been 
made from the estimated product of the year, that the trade unions accept 
as the lump sum available for the personal wages of the whole aggregate 
of workers by hand or by brain. It is the amount of this residue dirided 
by the total number of workers that enables the coefficient of increase of 
standard time wages — ^the percentage by which last year’s wage-rates can 
be augmented — ^to be calculated. 

Exactly how^ this aggregate w^age-fund shall be shared among the whole 
army of workers employed at wages or salaries is left, very largely, to be 
worked out by the central committees of the 154 trade unions, in consulta- 
tion with their joint body, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), We can give here only a brief summary of the way 
it is done, leaving to our subsequent chapter entitled In Place of Profit ” 
a fuller exposition alike of principle and practice. It must here suffice to 
say that the trade unionists in the USSR, after various experiments in the 
nature of trial and error ”, agree in a common system of grading, which 
is continually being better adjusted to the technical peculiarities and the 
changing circumstances of the various localities in which each industry is 
carried on. Separate provision has to be made for the remuneration, on 
the one hand, of apprentices and other novices, and such indispensable 
but non-material wmrkers as gatekeepers and clerks ; and, on the other, 
for that of specialist technicians and administrators, ail of whom, it will 
be remembered, are members of the trade union concerned. In all these 
cases it lias become plain to all concerned that the decisive factor is the 
neces>sity of attracting to each industry and each locality the necessary 
cadres ” of each kind of skill and ability. The problem i^s not one of 
trying how little the indispensable people can be got for, but of discover- 
ing by what inducements and special providon .for training the existing' 
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shortage in these cadres ’’ can be most effectively diminished. Then the 
main body of manual workers are divided into eight or more grades, as ' 
may be found most suited to the industrial processes ; grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function, but according to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity. The grades are, in fact, grades of 
wage-rates ; fixed according to what is called '' social value which means, 
in effect, according to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations required. These graded wage-rates rise by 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two,- four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity. Any worker 
may enter any grade for which he can perform the work. The zealous 
and ambitious young man in the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
any time claim to be promoted to grade two. '' Very well,'’ is the response, 

'' you can have a fortnight’s trial. If in that time you make good, to the 
satisfaction of the management and of the trade union official, you will 
remain in grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage. If not, you will 
revert to your lower grade.” Presently the workman claims to be able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through. The 
result is that a very large proportion of the young workers — ^in one factory 
we were told, it ran up to 90 per cent— are found to be voluntarily studying 
in evening classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to ''improve 
their qualifications ”. As there is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same union, there are no 
" demarcation ” disputes. As every increase in skill and capacity means 
increase of output and decrease of " spoilage ” or waste, the management, 
and equally the trade union, has nothing but welcome for its unskilled 
labourers turning themselves into skilled mechanics, and even into 
scientifically educated engineers. All that is essential is that the growth 
of net output should at least keep pace with the increased wage-bill. 

So much for the principles and methods by which the collective bar- 
gaining over the national wage-rates is conducted. But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining comprises much 
more than the national scale of wage-rates. Over ail the rest of the field, 
it is the local organisations of each union in the USSR that enter into 
protracted discussions with the management of the particular factory in 
" which the members are working. In the first place, there is the perpetual 
business of fixing the piecework rates for each task or process. Here the 
national timework rate for each hour’s work has to be translated into an 
equivalent payment for each job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
- ment, and not subject to any physical disability, should be able, with 
. ordinarj?' diligence, to earn at least the standard rate for each month. 

; What is indispensable in fixing piecework rates is equality as between 
tasks or processes. , Those workers who work more quickly or 
more efficiently, than the common man will, with the full approval of ,, 

, the management, and to the, eventual advantage of every person in the 
’factory, take home. higher earnings, which are amply compensated for ; 
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hy ttejncreased output by wliicli everybody gains. In the IJSSIl it is 
the trade union’s . own officiai, the rate-fixer for whose training i!i the 
piinciples and practice of rate-fixing the trade union has often paicb wlio 
has the initiative and the greatest influence in fixing the piecework rat.cs, 
on the basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivaience, for 
the coimiion man of ordinary diligence,- of the earnings by time and by 
the piece. ■ The inaiiagemeiit has, its own officials, who may object to any 
proposed rate as not .conforming to these principles. If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, the matter goes to arbitration. But, in the llSSIi, 
the management has no pecuniary inducement to '' cut,” tlie rates ! 

We have, how^ever, far from completed the exploration of the sphere 
of collective bargaining in the USSE. For the workman in that land of 
proletarian dictatorship, the factory is not merely the place in wliicli he 
earns a toilsome wage. It is very largely the centre of his life. It often 
provides his dwelling-place and his club, his children’s nursery-school and 
kindergarten, his own and his wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days and their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance. All these things and much else are dealt with by the trade 
union. What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of collective 
bargaining with the factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly 
by the management itself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entirely administered by the trade union com- 
mittees. The foreign observer is surprised to find the safety and amenity 
of the places of work, the provision of hospital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the prevention of accidents, the provision of additional 
or better dwelling accommodation for the persons employed, the cstablisli- 
meiit of creches and kindergartens for the young children ; the workmen’s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
their qualifications-— and many other matters of importance to the work- 
men’s daily life, dealt wdth in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management and the various workmen’s 
committees, in time to allow the management to provide, in the budget 
for the factory operations, the necessary increases in factory expenditure, 
which have all to find their place in the General Plan. These increases 
are sometimes considerable. ''Four million roubles”, we read, "have 
been granted for workers’ housing by the Petrovsk and Lenin metal 
plant of Dniepropetrovsk, according to the Planning Department of the 
AUGCTU. Two more children’s nurseries will be built. The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase output 38 per cent. Their wages will go up 24 
per cent. Metal workers up to now have occupied the nineteenth place 
on the wage list. In the present wage revisions they will be elevated to 
third place.” ^ As there are no tributes to private persons of rent or 
profit out of which these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on . 
the necessary limits to such a disposal of the aggregate product, and the 

^ Pamphlet by L. Kanfmann (Cooperative Publishing Society of Poreign Workers in ■ 
USSR, 1932) ; see Moscow News, weekly edition, March 2$, 1932,- . , ; 
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lEutual relation of the shares allotted respectively to these socialised ' 
'’'V" wages ’’ and the personal wages 

In these annual discussions with the management of each factory, it 
is astonishing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen who 
are drawn in to take part. In March 1932 Shveriiik said : The attend- ' 
ance of workers and employees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective agreements were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, been 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent. The number of workers who took part in 
dravving iijo the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ' plant 
amounted to 98-6 per cent ; at the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent ; 
at the ' Red October ^ 97 per cent ; at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent ; at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent.’’ ^ Even if this partici- 
pation in the collective bargaining, of practically the entire local member- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance at the 
meetings, listening to the speeches, occasionally asking questions, and then 
unprotestingly adopting a unanimous decision, this must be admitted to 
be ill itself no little political education, and not a bad method of arousing 
in the rank and file that consciousness of consent ” which is necessary 
to effective democracy. Moreover, the treaty is never unilateral. An 
agreement made by soviet workers ”, writes a trade union representative, 
is in reality a promise they make to themselves and their fellow- workers 
to fulfil certain self-determined conditions. No outside coercive power 
exists. . . . In capitalist countries collective agreements are the armistice 
terms of two hostile forces. In the negotiations the employers strive to 
force the ■worst possible conditions on the workers. . . . Here there is no 
enemy. No one tries to give as little as he can for as much as he can.” ^ 
Apart, however, from the annual discussions, there is a great deal of 
collective bargaining going on throughout the whole year. New deter- 
minations of piecework rates have to be made for novel jobs ; there ma,y 
be special bonuses to be given for particular jobs or exceptional service ; 
and there is the inevitable stream of complaints from individual vrorkmen 
about real or imaginary ill-treatment, expressing discontent with the 
piecework rates for their particular jobs, or appealing against dismissal 
^ or other disciplinary action. Actual suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this time, practically unknown ; but this does not mean that there 
' , are no divergences of view between the management and -whole groups 
of workmen. As we have already mentioned, any such dispute is promptly 
referred to what is popularly termed '' the triangle ”, an arbitration court 
'■ within the factory, office or institution, formed for each occasion and 

^ Pamphlet by L. Kaufmann ( Cooperative ’PiiblishiDg Society of Foreign Workers in 
'■ USSB, 1932); see Moscow News,, weekly edition, March 28, 1932. 

,/ ^ Sh Vernik’s speech in Eeport of Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, pp. 64-65. 

. . These ‘‘ koldogovor ”, or annual agreements between the factory employees and the 
factory management, are elaborate and lengthy printed documents. That of the “ Bed 
Pioxigli ” works at Moscow ior .1933 ran to 70 pages, 16mo ; that of the Eleetroeombinat 
' to 59 pages ; that of the First State Factory of Spare Parts to 44 pages ; and that of the 
y,; : Bailway Transport Workers Union, to 64 pages. We print in the appendix ayllghtiy ; 

' • ' abbreviated translation of the koldogovor of a large factory at Gorki. 


" CHECKING-VP FULFILMENT ” t i 

coinpoaed of a reposentative of the management, a leading official of the 
trade union witHn the establishment and the local official of tlie cell or 
group within the establishment consisting of members of the Coniiaunist 
Party. This informal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles the 
dispute on common-sense lines, in a way that is accepted by the disputants. 
Either party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers’ control 
i^omraission) on which there sit members of the trade unions as well as 
oificers of the trusts ; or, indeed, to the Commissariat (ministry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of which the establishment 
is situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the USSR.i Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUCCTU 
has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTU itself, it 
is to this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made. 

It is, however, one thing to get the obligations of the management to 
the workers and those of the workers to the management enshrined in a 
“ koldogovor ”, or mutual agreement for the year, and quite another 
thing to get these reciprocal obligations exactly and punctually fulfilled. 

“ There are still ”, observed Shvernik at the Ninth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1932, “ a number of very real defects in the way of collective 
agreements to be handled. The most important of these defects is the 
absence of a systematic method of checking up the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the collective agreement both by the workms 
and by the administration. Many trade union organisations do nothing 
from year’s end to year’s end but record the fact that both parties to 
the agreement have failed to fulfil their obligations, thus limiting their 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a new agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year. This sort of thing must be 
put a stop to once and for all. It should be the everyday duty of all 
trade union organisations to check up the way the collective agreements 
are being fulfilled. We must succeed in making both our economic bodies 
and our trade union organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agreement. Only then can the collective agreement become a real weapon 
in the struggle of the whole working class for the fulfilment of the industrial 
and financial plan, for raising the productivity of labour and for improving 
the material and general li%dng conditions of the workers.” ® 

Thus the factory committee has extensive and important duties 
throughoizt the year. For all this business, including the desk work and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members’ meetings, the 
enterprise which it serves is required to allocate convenient and properly 
furnished premises with heating and lighting, all free of charge.® 

* In 1928-1929 there were still as many as 47 strikes sent np for consideration by the 
People’s Commissar for Labour. In 1929-1930 there were only 7 (Die russisohen Gewerk- 
soliaftcii, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 164). x-. 

In both years the number was insignificant for so vast an area as the USSR, and for so ..fii 
many millions of trade unionists, employed in ten or fifteen thousand separate establishments. - i- 1; 

® Shvemik’s speech in Biport of Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1932, pp. 64-65. . » ’ . , 

'* The Labour Code of 1932, section 15, ordains that “ the management of the under- 
taking, institution or enterprise shall grant the committ^ (fabkoifilthe use of a room free 
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Tlie factory committee, by means of volunteer diieS“Coliectors 
oollects tbe trade union' contributions of tlie : wliole of tlie trade union, 
members witliin tte factory, office or. institution. Tliese contributions— , 
:at one time paid by tke management as a, cliarge on tlie undertaking — are ,' 
now fixed by tlie Mgbest delegate 'congress of eacli union, and may include, 
■extra subscriptions for special funds for educational activities, various 
sorts of mutual aid and- sundry voluntary associations, to wliicK only , 
a part of the trade union members ' belong.’^ By new regulation of tbe' 
AUCGTU, dating from September 1, 1933, tlie trade imioii dues have 
been universally reduced to a fixed one per cent of wages, whilst the 
number and amount of other contributions are cut down to a minimum. 
Trade union members may belong to several societies, but may not pa}^ 
subscriptions to more than two.^ Membership dues are now iiniversally 
collected by the sale of stamps to be affixed to the members* trade' uniQn 
cards. 

of cliarge, with the necessary equipment, heating ' aiid lighting, 'both for the business of ' 
the Goinmittee itself and for general and delegate meetings ”, 

^ “ 'Where the system of individnal payment of contributions is in force (now nea-iiy 
uni versa'!) it is. generally 'considered' ■'necessary to , have one' collector [presumably thus, 
enga.god only after his day’s , work] for every 20 or 30 members. The collector makes on© 
round a month. Besides the trade union contributions properly so called, he also collects 
other contributions (clubs, mutual aid societies, various associations) and gives a tem- 
porary receipt to the payer, whose account book he takes and transfers to the factory 
committee concerned. The factory committee subsequently issues official receipts for the 
payments made. In many organisations, however, these arrangements work badly ; in 
certain cases, in order to simplify the work of the collectors, proposals and experiments 
have been made in paying contributions by means of stamps specially issued for the 
pnirpose ” (The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Ihmia, I.L.O,, League of Nations, 
1027, p.82). 

It took a long time to, put on a proper footing all trade unions and in all parts of the 
USSR the system of individual payment of trade union dues, in substitution of the former 
system of automatic deductions from wages. Not until the Seventh, All-Union Co,ngress 
of Trade Unions (1926) could it be reported as completed. The scale then fixed was 30 
kopeks per month for all receiving not exceeding 25 roubles per month earnings, rising 
gradually to 10 roubles per month on earnings exceeding 400 roubles per month. The 
trade union may, with the consent of the All-Union Congress of the particular union 
(AZRG), add a supplement not raising the total contribution to more than 4 per cent of 
the highest grade of earnings. This supplement is often from one-half per cent to two 
per cent of the monthly earnings, and is usually devoted to the expenses of the fabkoiii 
or mestkom. Of the regular dues, 10 per cent is usualty allocated for the expenses of the 
lateral or inter-union organisations, whilst the remainder provides for the upper stages 
of the vertical hierarchy, particularly the All-Union Congress of each trade union, and the 
central committee which it elects (ZK). There are often small special funds for cultural 
activities, and (now less frequent) for unemployment and the occasional small strikes 
(Die russischeii Gcwerkschaflen, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 127 ; Soviet Trade Ufiums, 
by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 70). 

" Resolutions of the TSIIv, Sovnarkom and VTSSPS of August 16, 1933 : see Izvesticu 
August 17, 1933. Trade union members’ dues to the Communist Party (to which between 
one and two raillions of them belong) were at the same time fixed as under : 

20 kopeks on a wage or salary up to 100 roubles 


60 

1 rouble 
I'oO roubles 

2 

2 per cent 

3 », 


of iOl to 150 roubles 

„ 150 to 200 „ 

„ 201 to 250 ,, 

„ 251 to 300 „ 

„ 301 to 500 ,, 

■ „ above 500 „ 
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'Not witliout warrajit can it be claimed by an American observer tliat 
the 'trade iiiiioii fabkoiii is a growing force in tbe Soviet Ilnioii. It 
liriiigs workers not only into tlie unions, but into tlie wliole cconoiiiic 
iietivity of the country. It is the principal organ of workers’ democracy 
in a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers. 
In no other country does this type of workers’ council have so miicli , 
power. . . ' . Ill no other country does it' have- such varied and important ■ 
frmctioiis. Nowhere do its members have so much -freedom and responsi- 
bility as in the USSR. It acts as the fundamental contact point through 
wliicli tlie worker begins to take -part in factory as ’well as in social life,, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community ; and to participate 
in buildiiig up the nationalised industries.” ^ . 

The Regional Council of the Trade XJ nion 

The next stage to the factory committee in each trade union hierarchy 
i?i all but the smaller unions is now the regional council, representing all 
' the establislimeiits belonging, to the particular trade union within a par-;, 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous wutli the soviet area of the 
oblast, or in the case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the establishments belonging to the union.^ 
Altogether there are, among the hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional councils. 

The trade union regional council is elected by a delegate meeting repre- 
senting the factor}?' conimittees of all the establishments belonging to that; 
particular trade union within the region. This delegate meeting meets, 
as a plenum very, infrequently, and usually only when it has to elect its 
president and secretary, who always give their whole time to their tiade^ 
iiuiori work, 'with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council, of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional office. 

^ Soviet Trade Unions, by Itobert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 45. - 

“ Ifc was laid down at tiie Second Trade Union Congress in 1919 tliat the type of 
organisation which best corresponds to the fundamental duties of the trade union move- 
ment must embody Ail-Rassiari central unions, with sections and sub-soctions in the 
provinces (linked up by inter-trade union councils based on the formation of the All- 
Russian council and factory committees, or employees’ committees in non-industrial 
undertakings). The territorial division into sections and sub-sections is to be determined 
by the central organ of the All-Russian trade union concerned, and evor 3 ’- attention is 
to bo given to the geographical distribution and numerical importance of the various 
industrial groups. At the same time the division into groups must correspond as far as 
possible with the administrative areas of the country ” {The Trade Union Movement in 
Soviel Russia, International Labour Office, League of Hations, 1927, p. 57). 

T\^e gather iii each trade union the subsectional council has been abandoned and 
tlie sectional councils are now styled regional councils, above which there are, in the smaller 
constituent republics, for some of the trade unions, republic councils, which (together 
Avith the regional councils of the RSh’SR) elect an All-Union Congress of the particular 
trade union (AZRG), from which a central committee for the union (ZK) is chosen. 

In the reorganisation of 1934, so far as concerns the 49 smaller unions, the regional 
council has gone the Avay of the subsectionai council, thus bringing the central committee 
of each of these unions in immediate contact with all its fabkoms or mestkoms. ... ■ 

'Q 2 ‘I,' 
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Tlie most interesting function of tlie regional council of eacli trade 
union and one to wliicli we shall presently refer may be that of eiitering 
into lateral relations with the other unions within the region. 

The Republic Council of each Trade Union 

The highest stage of the trade union hierarchies within the six siiialier 
constituent republics, (not in -the ESFSE) is the congress ^ of delegates 
electedj in the hundred or so larger unions, by all the/ icgioiial councib 
■m^hicli the particular union has within the area of the republic ; . and in 
the- forty-nine smaller unions which have no regional councils by the 
factory or institution committees. Such trade unions may thus enjoy 
several republic congresses, being one for each of the smaller constituent ; 
republics in which the particular' trade union has a considerable' and' 
completely organised membership. 

The AlUUnion Congress of each Trade Union ^ 

' - Each trade union has- still to create its central organ for the adminis- / 
tratioii of the affairs of its whole -XISSE membership from, the Baltic-to -■ 
■The ■ Pacific'. Bach. trade union accordingly has- its .own All-Union 
congress, formed of delegates chosen by its several congresses of the highest 
.grade, in the ESFSR., those of'.-the -regions, whether cities o.r oblasts or, in 
the six smaller republics, those of the constituent republics over which its 
own membership is spread. This All-Union delegate congress (AZEG), 
which varies in size according to the magnitude of the aggregate member- 
ship of the trade union, meets usually only every other year for a few days' 
general discussion and for the election of a standing central council (ZK) 
and of the usual president, secretary and presidium, by whom the supreme 
administration of the trade union is practically conducted. It is this 
authority by which, in close consultation with the USSR joint trade union 
'-■ organ still to be described (AUCCTU), are arranged the dozen or two grades 
of wage-rates applicable to as many grades of 'workers, among which, 
swith.- some.. /local: -variations' and various exceptional cases, the entire .' 
membership of the trade union finds itself working. Moreover, it is this 
All-Union authority for each trade union that, in similar close consultation, 
actually conducts on behalf of its entire membership between the Baltic 
^ and the Pacific — so far as concerns the standard w’-age-rates in the several 
trade unions ; the coefficient of increase to be adopted for the ensuing year, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR-— the collective 
, bargaining between the' trade union and the organs representing the 
Soviiarkom of People’s Commissars for the USSR, together with Gosplan, 
and the various trusts directing the nationalised industries. It was 
authoritatively laid down in 1932 that '' the central committees of the 
unions must concentrate their efforts primarily upon questions of regulat- 
; iiig wages and settling rates and. categories, upon the organisation of 

. ^ The term “ AlPUnion ” mTariably means the whole of the USSR ; never all trade 
. imions. ■ 
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labour .and production, upon bousing construction, upon tie iinprove- 
uient of the working and Imng conditions of tbeir members 

But although this hierarchy of trade union councils, from the hriga.dc 
or shift or shop, through the factory or institution committees, and the 
regional councils, right up to the trade union authorities of each republic 
and tliose for the whole of the USSE, undoubtedly serves to unite the 
Avhoie membership of each union, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not be supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of policy. It was quite definitely laid down 
by the Nuith All-Union Congress of Trade Unions that “ the republican, 
regional and district councils of trade unions, while not renouncing responsi- 
bility for problems of wages, production, etc., must give up the duplica- 
tion* and replacement of imion organisation, and concentmle their -major 
attention iqion checMng the fulfilment of the directives of the Party, the govern-^ 
tnent and the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) .“ 

The AU-TJnion Congress of Trade Unions 

There is, it will be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
important body than the supreme USSE authority for each trade union, 
namely, a congress acting, not for one union only, but for the whole of 
the IM unions, and for their ag^egate membership throughout the USSE. 
This joint congress, the authority for soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in; 
proportion to trade union membership, by the several congresses, whether 
regional or republic or All-Union, of the 154 trade unions, or rather by 
their highest elected committees. This All-Union Trade Union Congress 
meets only every other year, for general discussion and for the election 
of an All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and of 

the invariable president, secretary and presidium. 

The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions is, however, no mere parade, 
but a live forum of popular discussion. We quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926. “ Walk into a congress of Eussian workers, 
the last (seventh) All-Union Congress of the AUCCTU for example. One 
finds about 1600 delegates present. They are not, as in many countries, 
all the representatives of the central committees of national unions. In 
fact all of them were elected at provincial congresses, and two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the provinces. About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plough. Only 
one-sixth are officials from the higher ranks of the national unions, who 
have been selected at provincial congresses. Some thirty-three national- 
ities are represented, and nearly one hundred women delegates are 
present.” ® 

But important and influential as may be the discussions at the All- 
Union Congi-ess of Trade Unions, the fact that it meets only every other 

^ Repo-H of Ni-rtih AU-JJnion Co7igyes8 of Trade Unions, 1932, p. 3S6. ^ Ibid, 

® Soviet Trade Unions, by Bobert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 162. 
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year necessarily throws all its powers into the hands of the central coin- 
mittee (AUCCTU) that itnlects. Although this central committee itself 
' meets as a plenum only every few months/ the officers/ instructed and 
' Supervised by the presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost continuously engaged throughout the year, largely in dealing with' 
minor issues that arise between the different unions, and in adjusting 
differences and ■ divergences likely to become injurious or acute. B'lit the 
most important function of these inter-imion officers is to centralise and 
supervise the collective bargaining between the central representatives of 
the several trade unions and the committees and officials represe-nting tiie 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Gospkn, and the various 
state trusts and other enterprises, especially in the annual settlement, 
and the continuous detailed adjustment, of the General Plan. It was tills 
body, for instance, that made the momentous collective agreement with 
the Supreme Economic Council in September 1931, for the fundamental 
remodelling of the wage scales in the coal and iron and steel iiicliistries, 
hj which the difference between the earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workers vms greatly enlarged and the higher grades were better reiniiner- 
ated, as a means of increasing the total productivity.^ It is, in fact, this 
body as the repository of the power conveyed from the (literally) millions 
of members’ meetings all over the XJSSE, through the whole hierarchy 
of councils of each of the 154 gigantic trade unions, that exercises the 
effective government of the trade union movement. '' The All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (xlUCCTU) ”, it was authoritatively 
declared, must base all its work directly upon the work of the central 
committees of the trade unions, furnishing them with concrete aid, and con- 
stantly checking and providing concrete leadership for tlieir activity. . . 

“ The congress instructs the AUCCTU to ta.ke all necessary measures 
toward improving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
membership dues, and improving the financial relations between the 
central committees of the trade unions and the AUCCTU, in the direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial unions.” ^ 

^ There were six plenums of the AUCCTU between the Eighth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1928-1929 and the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress in 1931, daring a 
most important period of reorganisation. 

Tbe plenum was, in 1934, directed to meet regularly every two months. Its inember- 
ship was at the same time reduced from 502 to 338, in spite of the division of the 47 trade 
unions into as many as 154. 

- Npav Methods of Work, New Methods of Leadership, by J, Grabe (Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in USSR, Moscow, 1933), p. 31. 

® Report of Ninth AlUUnion Congress of Trade Unions, 1932, p. 387, A recent develop- 
ment of the AUCCTU has been the formation of a “ Foreign Bureau (Iiisnah) in onier 
to maintain a closer contact with the foreign workers employed in the USSR and to investi- 
gate their complaints. Such a trade union Foreign Bureau exists actively in Moscow and 
is supposed to exist in every trade union District or City Council in which there are foreign 
workers with an “ Insnab Control Commission ” elected by the foreign woi'kers themselves. 
These are not to interfere with the functions of other trade union organisations, ]>ut to 
bring the foreign w^orkers into closer contact with these organisations, aod to see to it 
that all their grievances are promptly dealt with (Moscots Daily News, May 10, 1932), 

The work of the AUCCTU in 1934 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely : 
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And the AITCCTIJ does not hesitate to strike lio,rd when it is necessiiTV. 
Wlicii*tlie Ceiitrai Cominittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar 
Ind'ustr}” had allowed the organisation of that union to go to pieces^ and 
had failed altogether to prevent ail sorts of malpractices in the state farriiis 
of S0711xsakha.1v where so many of its members were employee^ the 
AUeCTU itself discovered wdiat was going on. The presidium of the 
iillCCTU presented a daiiiiiiiig report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, in which a drastic ■ 
change in leadership was demanded. The members of the iiiiioii plenum 
wcre'^c-oiiviiieed, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
.hopelessly failed.^ ^ 

Lateral Structure in USSR Trade Unioyiism 

■ So far we have described, only the vertical .hierarchy of the trade,, 
unions, by which the stream of power may be- said to pass from the 186,640 
factory 'and local committees (fabkom and mestkom), elected in the 
innumerable members’ meetings, right up to the 154 central committees 
of the several unions and the single central committee representing all of 
them, the AUCCTU--tliere to be transformed into the authority by which 
the whole eighteen million trade unionists between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governed. We have, however, yet to notice the equally elabor- 
ate lateral structure at each stage of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
which tlie activities of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and inter-union conflicts are avoided. The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of the establishments, 
belonging to one trade union within the -area of a city or a district may- 
seiid delegates to a city or district committee for that particular trade 
union. But such an organisation will deal only with matters relating to 
the one trade union, and is not universal What is universal, in every-: 
large cit}^ and every industrialised district outside the cities, is a district 
trade union council, formed of delegates, either from the city or district 
comniittees of particular trade unions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of ail the 
establishments within the area, to whatsoever trade unions they belong. 
Tliere seem to be nearly 3000 of such inter-union district or city councils 
in the USSE. In this way, something analogous to the organisation of 
the local trades councils of the British trade union movement is formed, 
dealing, however, not with municipal politics, which occupy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
entirely with trade union matters..- - .When -it- is ■-remembered that-,-nearly,-: 
all the 154 soviet trade unions include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation—whether genera! labourers or unspecialised clerks ; or such 
craftsmen as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

(i) K,esponsible Instructors or Organisers ; (2) ‘Flarming of Wages ; (3) Bureau of Social 
Insurance ; (4) Labour Inspection ; (5) Clubs and Cultural Work ; (6) Accounting ; 
(7)Kmance; (S) General Administration ; and (9) Physical Culture. , 

^ Report of Ninth AU-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 19BS, p, 27. 
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industries ; or professional specialists sucii as doctors an.d nurses-- and 
that these are incessantly moving from one estabiishmeiit to another, 

' ■freq^nently to- other trade unions, it -will be seen that 

::dnniiinerable questions must arise between them. 

These lateral connections exist at each stage of the trade union hier- 
archy. There are about 70 republic or regional councils of the various 

■ trade unions, having: each its^own office with its own officials. In some ^ 

■ the republics at least (as in the Ukraine) this organisation (OVWE) 
■exists for. combined action of all the -trade unions within the particular 

■:■: .constituent republic. 

The Trade Union Officials 

a- ■ . ■ ■ ^ ■ 

-So extensive an organisation, operating over .so vast a territory, ■ 

■ naturally requires a considerable army of officials. As we have airea,dy 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscriptions, managin-g- 
■- the elections and administering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
: without remxineration by duly elected unpaid officers and committee men, 

■: possibly - as many as a million in number, in their leisure hours. But . in 

every inxlustrial establishment- of any magnitude, trade unionism requires 
the whole-time service of one or more experienced officials, to whom the 
union pays salaries approximately equal to the earnings of skilled me- 
chanics. The lateral inter-union organisations, as well as the central c?oni- 
mittee of each union, employ whole staffs of similar officials. It is, 
however, the work of the most important body, the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), that calls for the most extensive 
and responsible cirii service. It is in this part of the trade union bureau- 
cracy that the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 has wrought the greatest 
changes. In its relations with all the unions, the AUCCTU had gradually 
developed an elaborate functionalism ”, each branch of the work liaving 
its own specialised officials, by whose written communications and personal 
visits the fabkoms and mestkoms were being perpetually harassed. In 
1934 SJiveriiik got adopted a reform by which these specialised or “ func- 
tional ” officials were wholly replaced by a single service of '' instructors ” 
—who in England would be termed organisers or inspectors — who are to 
be for all purposes the channel of communication between the centra! 
body on the one hand and both the separate trade unions and the innumer- 
able fabkoms or mestkoms on the other. Henceforth it will be these 
trained '■'* instructors ” who will both supervise or inspect the work of the 
154 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
directives ” of the AUCCTU. In the larger unions the central com- 
mittees will have, in addition, their own staff of similar '' instructors ”, 
^assisting and controlling their various branches and local committees in 
: all the details of their ' work. The colossal industrial establishments, 
having each tens of thousands of members, may even find '' instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them. This far-reaching reconstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
■total numbers employed, .will plainly make more effective the influence 
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of tile, central body representing all tKe 154 unions, as well as tkat over 
the local organs exercised by the central committee of each union. Tlie 
reform may be' expected to bring to the assistance of the local adminis- 
trators the advantage of consistency in policy, and the lessons of a largcn* 
experience than any one of them can command. But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase ' trade union efficiency as a 
whole must be left to e'xperience to reveal. 

The Trcmsfe/rence of the Co'm 7 nissariai of Labour to the Trade Umovs 

With the growth: of trade union membership to eighteen millions, the 
work falling on the trade union administrators had become colossal' It 
was destined to be still further increased. In 1933 a momentous addition 
was made to the trade union, business : by a decision and decree of the 
"Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the office' of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s'' 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
'W€?re s.ummarily . abolished. Practically all the functions of 'these com-. 

: missariats ,'' were ' transferiTO to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions^ 
and to its elected Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU.), with: 
its subordinate hierarchy of committees and officials. The duties thus 
tiansfeiTed from the soviet part of the constitution to the trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance. They include the 
supreme direction of all branches of social insurance ; the whole responsi- 
liili'i^y for factory inspection ; the' provision and management of the ^ rest- 
houses and coiivaiescent homes enjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with tlie ffirming enterprises for their self-supply that have lately been 
developed ; and, in supersession of the labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
recruiting for the constantly expanding industries. 

This constitutional change is a remarkable recognition of the position 
tiiat trade unionism holds in the soviet state. The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members’ subscriptions, which will now be administered 
by the trade union organisation is impressive. The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of 1| or 2 per cent of its wage-total ; and 
providing 814 million roubles for sickness, 532 millions for old-age and 
infirmity pensions, 203 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for tlie sick, 930 millions for hospitals, 189 millions for creches 
and GOO millions for workmen’s dwellings. These services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), without including the expenditure 
of the 154 trade unions themselves upon their accustomed functions^ amounted . 
to no less than 5050 million roubles. It provided 1514 million roubles in 
sick pay and invalidity pensions ; 1040 millions in repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals ; 57 million roubles for special diets for „ 
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sick workers ; 215 millions for tlieir rest-houses ; 327 iiiillioiis for nurseiy 
schools and kindergartens to set- the mothers free for industrial service. ; 
f 50, millions for education; 885 millions for workers’ clweliiii gs; 41 
millions for factory inspection ; 50 millions for insurance admiiiistratioii ; 
and 170 millions for the- necessary working balance or reserve. The 
corresponding budget for 1935' amounted to no less than 6079 million 
roubles. ■ The administration of such extensive services~iii which, be it ' 
noted, the trade unions act as organisations of coiisuiiiers or users of the 
■services, not as producers — ^throws a great work on their active niemberSj 
even more onerous and responsible than their previous duties in the 
administration of the wage agreements.^ 

This vast addition to the work and iiiilueiice of the soviet trade unious 
has been curiously misunderstood in some quarters, as a degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies ! But the trade 
'Unions retain and continue to exercise all the influence'>and authority in 
the administration of the factory and in the settlement of wages that they 
have possessed for the past fifteen years. The new control over social 
insurance and the entire administration of funds and services of such 
magnitude can hardly fail to strengthen the trade unions in their work of 
raising the standard of life of the workers, and even to knit more closely 
together their far-flung membership. 

Those foreign critics, on the other hand, who are appalled at the icloca 
of handing over to the trade unions such vast funds, not derived from the 
contributions of their members, may, we think, be reassured. The con- 
stitutional change, important as it is, will not make so much difference 
to the administration of social insurance as might be imagined by those 
conversant only with the constitutions of western Europe or America.. It 
is not, for instance, in any way comparable to the abolition, in the United 
Kingdom, of the Minister of Labour, and the transfer of his functions, 
with regard to unemployment insurance and wages boards, to the British 
Trade Union Congress and its General Council ! The People’s Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in every republic and in the USSE itself, a 
member of the Sovnarkom, and thus, as we should say, a Cabinet Minister. 
But he had long been appointed on the nomination of the AUCCTU, 
with whom he was always in the closest relations.^ Thus the change 

^ The transfer was accompanied by a great change in the machineiy for pa^.nient of 
the cash benefits. Each trade union has now its own head paying and accounting office, 
dealing through its branches exclusively with its own members. There are, accordingiy, 
more than 150,000 pay stations. At the same time each union became responsible for the 
continuous inspection ” of its members on benefit, in order to prevent abuse. This has 
involved the appointment of 80,000 members as inspectors, many of whom have not yet 
become efficient. 

“ Moreover, the officials of the Commissariat of Labour have long been nominated by 
the trade unions, “ The trade union councils of the various republics select the labour 
commissar for their area of their respective congresses. All lower officials of the labour 
commissariat are likewise selected by the corresponding subordinate trade union body. 
The local trade union council selects the labour inspectors, who must be trade union 
members, and the sanitary and technical inspectors employed by the Commissariat of 
Labour.. . These inspectors work in close cooperation with the trade unions and report to 
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miglit £vea be taken to involve,' iii' one of Its aspects, tlie' excliisioii of a 
direct representative of trade iiiiioiiisni from the highest councils of tlie 
state. The actual work of the Commissariat for Labour, volumiiioiia in 
lao-giiitude and detailed in its nature, has long been dealt wit ii in an 
extensive oflicial department, wdiich must necessarily continue inexistence. 
What has been transferred is the supervision and direction of this depart- 
ment, for wliicli a responsible chief is now appointed by the AUCCTIJ, 
instead of being only iioiiiiiiated by that body for inclusion in the Sov- 
iiarkom. In the various constituent and autonomous republics there lias 
been a corresponding transfer of direction and authority, from a local 
official partly responsible to the People's Commissar for Labour at M’oscow, 
to the highest organ of each trade union within the area, wliose chief 
official will, we assume, have a like double responsibility, to his own trade 
union by which he is appointed, and to the director at Moscow appointed 
bv the AIJCCTUd The change accordingly represents a great increase of 
responsibility for trade uiiioiiisiii in the USSE, without, necessarily, any 
ixreah iii^ current administration. The practical ' abolition of 

iWoluntaiy unemployment in the USSR, which we shall describe 
subsequent chapter, and the consequent cessation of unemployment 
■benefit,' probaH^ change less open to criticism than other 

countries to imagine. 

The Office-worh of USSR Trade Unionism 

No one can adequately realise the magnitude, the ubiquity or the 
activity of this complicated trade union organisation wffio has not seen 
something of its work in different cities of the USSR. -Yet so vast is the 

their congresses. The unions are well represented in the social insurance departments 
tlironglioiit the couiitiw. All labour legislation, including all laws w'hich affect labour in 
any way, is drawn up in consultation with the trad© unions ” {The Soviet WoiEer^ by J. 
ib'eeinan, 193^^^ 

^ Sc'e Ke-iv Fnnciions of the Soviet Trade Unions : the Merger of the People'^s Commissariat 
rf lahonr in the A UGCTU, by N. Shvernik, 1933. 

An experienced Ajnerican observer refers to this change in the following terms : With 
vc'iy little ado and practically no press comment, an edict has merged the Commissariat 
of Labour into the Adl-Soviet Trade Unions, so that control of the many- billion-rouble 
Si}cial-iiiSiirance fund, the sanatoria, rest-homes, all workers’ medical services, and the 
protection of labour passes from the hands of the government to the trade unions. Thus, 
iorniall}’' at least, the process by which, under socialism, the state dies a slow* death through 
attrition has advanced another step. Back in 1920, Trotsky advocated a reverse develop- 
ment : tlie sup]")rcssion of the unions and the organisation of official labour battalions. 
Ncvertlicless, as usual, some foreign observers have styled the recent Soviet decree a 
‘ Ti’otskyist move ProfeBsionai anti -Trotskyists, on the other band, viewing the 1920 
LcFi in-Trotsky trade union controversy in the new light of Italian and German fascism, 
find Zoological points of contact between the Duce, Hitler and the sago of Prinkipo. 
Vv'iiile these salon jiokmiics rage, we shall wait to see whether the latest change, which 
gives the unions broader functions, also gives them greater independence ” (“ Russia’s 
Last Hard Year ”, Louis Fischer, in The Nation (New York), July 12, 1933). 

Jt is interesting fo the constitutional student to find this decree was signed not only 
by Kalinin, as president of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), and V, Molotov, 
as president of the Sovnarkom, but also by N. Shvernik, as secretary of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). See the text in Mosemo Daily News, Septem- 
ber 17, 1933. ^ 
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area that no one person can catch more than a glimpse. We may appreci* 
ate something of the volume of the work when we learn that the aggregate 
number of salaried full-time officials in the service of the IM trade unionSj' 
and of their joint or federal bodies, throughout the USSR, in spite of the 
attempt of the AUCCTU to reduce the number of this salaried bureaucracy, 
exceeds 30,000, whilst the number of unpaid or part-time officials, apart 
from' members of; committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten times ' 
:: as many. We add something to the definiteness of the impression when- 
,we merely look at the structural accommodation that, has had to be pro- . 
vided for their offices and meetings. It was, we think, a wise statesman- '/ 
ship that saw to it that the whole trade union organisation should be 
decently housed at the public cost.^ For every structural requirement of ' 
the trade union work within each establishment, whether factory, office or 
institution, the establishment itself has to provide, as we have mentioned, 
free of charge, including rooms for permanent office use, and others 
transiently for members’ meetings, with lighting, heating and ordinar}^ 
furniture. But all the couple of hundred thousand district, regional, 
republic and central committees and councils and All-Union congresses 
require offices and meeting-halls. These have been provided free of 
charge, and a free telephone service added, by the Soviet Government 
itself, in one or other of its grades, or by one or other of its departments. 
We do not think it is usually understood how greatly the efficiency of 
trade unionism may be increased, and its very character raised to the 
height of a service of public utility, merely by the provision of structural 
accommodation equal in dignity to that of a government department, in 
which all the several unions in each locality may be worthily housed 
together. The Soviet Government was fortunate in finding in its hands, 
in every city, an array of deserted buildings suitable for this purpose. 
Among the very first acts of Lenin’s administration was the assignment 
to the trade union movement of some of the best and stateliest of the 
buildings left derelict by the flight of the nobility and the wealthy. At 
Leningrad and Moscow the splendid palaces of the nobles’ clubs and similar 
magnificent premises were thus transferred to new uses, rightly regarded 
as of public character. In other cities, great and small, the best available 
buildings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or as clubs or hotels for their use, or as boarding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between 1918 and 1920, similarly converted into 
' central trade union offices for the locality. All around these cities we find 
suburban or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist families, now placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, either as 
convalescent homes on medical order or as rest-homes, by their tens of 
of thousands of members on their weekly rest days or their annual holidays. 
No less remarkable is the accommodation provided for the trade unions 

^ Excej)tionally, in the densely peopled industrial district of the Donets Basin, v/here 
few wealthy people had deigned to live, the coal-miners’ trade union has built for itsedf a 
do!5on labour temples ” {Soviet Trade Unio^is, by Bobert W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 2-3). 



^ Soviet Trade UwmiSf by Robert W. Duim, 1928, p. 2. 

■Die russiscMn Gewerhschaften, by Hicbael JakobsoB, 1932, p, 147. 


ill tlie^smalloi* cities. At Vinitza, in tlie Ukraine, an obseiire city of 
13., 000 inhabitants, an American observer ^ fonnd the trade iiiiiori oili.eos 
occupying the whole of the tallest building in the city, and the only one 
with six stories, formerly the best hotel ; and subsequently disco vei'ed 
this to be “ fairly typical of Labour Palaces throughout the Soviet Uiiioii. 

, , . Every room housed some busy trade union branch, some department ' 
of union life — the offices of the 23 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council; the district social insurance department, with, union- 
appointees in charge of it ; a dining-room ; the workers’ students section ; 
the educational department ; a library ; committee rooms and a meeting-. 
hall 'We found iiiiioii' members com.in.g.to the building in coiiiiectio-ii 
with all sorts of matters touching their daily lives — rents, jobs, dues,- 
insurance', vacation allowances, cooperatives, doctors’ permits, transporta: 

; tioii, rest-home recommendations., scholarships and the scores of needs . .. 
and benefits that are somehow related to union membership in the USSR.”.. 


The Shock Brigades and Cost Accounting Committees 
.-vc'Tlie .work .of the trade-. unions is, greatly assisted by a. .number, of sub-:.;^ 
....'sidiaiy. orgruii-sations...:., In nearly every industrial' establishment, of aiiy,^ 
magnitude there have been formed one or more shock brigades ”, the 
members of wdiich (udarniki) are recruited from volunteers among the 
trade unionists. These shock brigades take as their function the accelera- 
tion of prodactioii, coupled with improvement in quality and lessening 
of cost. They undertake collectively special tasks in their own establish- 
or they may volunteer to go to some other establishm.ent',wdiich''':', 
ffias .fallen behind. They bring to their work exceptional energy, speed' 
or skill ; they labour more assiduously than is common ; or they put in 
extra time in subbot'iiiki (voluntary work). They do this out of zeal, for 
which they receive honour and applause. .They seldom or never have.'a.- 
liiglier wage-rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
the piece their increased output automatically brings higher earnings. 
They often receive preference in the allocation of places in the holiday 
rest-houses, and, .where necessary, ' in the .convalescent ho.mes, as well as." 
ill the distribution of the theatre tickets allotted to their trade union. 
They are put forward as candidates for the factory committee or for tlie 
local soviet. The outstanding ones may be awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. And as an expression of the honour and applause which are- 
spontaneously accorded to them, they are often given their meals in a 
separate apartment of the factory restaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, with the highest grade of rations, and such little amenities as 
tablecloths and flowers, and occasionally - special dainties.® Of these 
shock brigaders, or udarniki, there are reported to be, in the USSR, 
many millions. , . •,,, ;■ 

A special application of shock brigading began early in 1931 when a' 
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foundry worker in tlie great Lenin ’’ factory at Leningrad suggested in 
a letter to Tnid^ tke weekly journal of the AIJCCTU, wliicli has a circula- 
tion of several hundred thousands^ the advisability of narrowing down 
the work of the brigade to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with the 
definite intention of lessening cost by improvements in inetliodj following 
on the adoption of precise cost accounting. The project was energetically 
pushed by Tnid^ and was presently approved by the Ali-Unioii Central 
Council of Trade Unions.^ It spread like wildfire. TCithiii a coiiple of 
years there had been formed, in the USSE, no feAver than 150,000 cost 
accounting brigades, which are reported to have effected a whole series 
of improvements in the methods of working, by which the production 
costs of thousands of different articles have been appreciably reduced.*^ ' 

■ This spontaneous development of an elementary form of costing : :€i 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of each part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might be economised and-^' scrap ” diminished, ■ is, in the USSR, as 
in most of capitalist industry, only just beginning to be applied by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments tiimiiig out 
the same product. This, wm gather, is being taken up in the statistical 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed into a Cost Accounting Department, 

In January 1933 there was an All-Union Udamik Day ’’ at Moscow, 1 
when about 80,000 shock brigaders, from about 120 separate industries or 
trades throughout the USSR, were brought together to be feted and ‘ 

exhorted, and incidentally to confer among themselves as to the short- I 

comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how these can best ? 
be made good. In preparation for this great celebration, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) had directed the trade union 
committees everywhere to call together the various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committees in each establishment, which were not only 
to sum up their achievements and to talk over then plans for the ensuing 
year, but also to designate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their own leading udarnild. Tlie All- 
Union Council wanted reported to this Moscow celebration the state of 
labour-productivity, labour discipline, socialist competition and siiock 
work, and cost accounting brigades* They should determine Avhethcr the 

^ Moscow Daily News, June 23, 1932. 

- “ On February 1, 1931, wo could number only ten business accoanting brigades in 
the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, tlieir numljor liad increased to 
155,000, comprising one and a half million workers. The number of plants, a-nd still 
more of separate shops, where there is hundred-per-cent business accounting is con- 
tinually increasing. Leningrad takes the first place. It was in Leningrad that the first 
initiative towards organising business accounting brigades took its rise, and nov/ no less 
than 70 per cent of the workers there are included in business accountiiig brigades. In 
the Moscow district, there are 30,000 business accounbing brigad<ts in the Ukraine, com- 
prising 300,000 workers (Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1932, speeoli by 
Shvernik, general secretary, p. 3i). 

The work of a business accounting brigade is described in detail in A Btisiaess Accoimt- I 
ing Brigade, by A. Nikolayev, a worker in the Baltic shipyards (Moscow, Gooporative ^ 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1932, 4*6 pp.). 
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1932 imliistrial aijcl iiiip.ncial plan is being carried out as regards botli 
quant ity and qiialit}." ; wlietlier tie iidarniki are carrying out tlieir ])kHiges, 
wlietlier lack of rcvspoiisibility and equality of wages for imecpial work lia ve 
been rooted out. They should test whether the enterprise, as well as its 
ih^partineiits and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store and 
iiiaruige-ineiit, are ready to accomplish the 1933 programme.” ^ 

FrofeasiorinJ Associaiiovs imtJiin US.8B Trade Unionism 

Tlie trade union organisation, in. which all those emploj^cd by each 
ciitorprise, u.iid all the enterprises in the USSE, having the same prc- 
(loniiiiaot purpose, are associated in a single trade union, irrespective of 
craft or vocation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tions, by a certain amount of separate organisation, irrespective of estab- 
lisliiiient or industry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSR are associated together. Thus the medical practitioners 
employed at salaries in all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 

■ institutions, wdio are, along with the nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medical or Public Health Workers’ Trade Union, one 

■ of the , meetings, of which we have already described, are also united ,in- 
, an exohisively .medical organisation— nominally: only a section of that' 
union, but having :its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
at whicdi are discussed all the subjects in which the medical practitioners 
have ■■ a specia,i 'interest.^ ■ 

111 the same ivay the brain-working ■ specialists' in applied science', 
wliet.lier e-iigiiieers or electricians, chemists or biologists — ^more than half 
of whom are now soviet-trained ” — employed in mines, power stations, 
facto,ries, oil-fields or farms, aiijnvhere in the USSR, have their own 
associat:ioiis, 'sii,pple;meiita;ry to their membership of the several trade 
iinio'ns in which their establishments are included. These intellectuals 
are reported to be '' organised into sections at all levels of the trade union 

^ Moscoiu Dalh/ News, I)eGemheT 2B, ' 

See also ibid., January 3, , 1933, for report of, meeting of shock brigaders at the Moscow 
Auto Plant (Amo), Avhicli had over 16,000 of its workers taking part in socialist com- 
petiiiou. 

" In pre-wnr times, from 1870 ojiward, the various grades and sections of medical 
priiciitioners (doctors, pharmacists, midwives, nui’ses, etc.) formed professional societies 
for nurtual aid. By 1905 there vrore nearly a score of such societies, most of which united 
in ]5iieILs]iiug the illcdical Worlt/N Jotmi-al. In the subsequent years of repression these 
organisotioiis declined in .membembip and activity. In 1918 most of the societies of the 
liumbier gmdos dissolved themselves in order to form the All-Russian Medical Workers’ 
Union, 'fhe ])Iia.rinacentical workers’ society merged into this in 1920 , together with the 
veterinary worlnTs and l^he sanifcaiw inspectors. The doctors still stood out, insisting 
on retaining their separate association. In 1920 the now powerful Ali-Eussian Medical 
A\’o7jkers’ Union apj)ealed to the Central Council of Trade Unions (which became the 
AUCCTU) ; and tins body compulsorily dissolved the doctors’ separate society, and 
insisted on I\Iedical Workers' Trade Union being recognised as the sole authority for 
all grades and sections of the profession. Manj^ doctors joined at once, but others \lo.ng 
i-csisted, considerable ill-feeling resulting. This gradually subsided when a special section ■ 
for medical practitioners was formed within the Union {Health Worh in Soviet Russia, 
by Anna J. Haines, Now York, 1928, pp. 30 - 32 ). , . 
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structure. They are united at the top into a central body known, as the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers- and. Technicians of the All-Union, Central 
Council of Trade Unions. ■. Membership is entirely Toluntaryj and funds 
are set aside from the dues of these members to cover their particular 
work. They usually have their, own special technical magazines. . . . 
These sections hold their own,.conferences nationally as'well as provincially ; 
they have executive bureaux elected' at these congTesses. \ . . Over 500 
delegates attended one of the- congresses convened in 1927. . . . Reports- 
■to this congress show over 105,000 members in the sections/' ^ Another 
congress, still more numerously, attended, and- claiming to represent an 
enrolment of 126,000 members, was held in 1932, when it was welcomed 
by both governmental and scientific dignitaries. .. It is significant that the 
.principal oration was entrusted to Slivernik, the general secretary of the 
AUCOTU, who. addressed , the ' congress at great length, urging on them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with a view to its further 
improvement. The local trade union groups", he urged, '^should 
strengthen their links with the engineers and other specialists, and'support 
their work, beep them from being snowed under with petty routine, so 
that they can give real leadership..-; And the unions should gee that, these 
intellectual leaders get better living conditions." ^ 

The most ancient, and in the intellectual world the most important, 
of these associations of intellectual specialists is the Academy of Science, 
under the presidency of the aged Karpinsky, no'w over eighty, which 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific professors and 
researchers in ninety institutes. These are scattered throughout the USSR, 
though predominantly in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kharkov. In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite the envy of 
scientists of other countries. Besides its numerous scientific meetings, at 
which papers are read on every brauch of science, the Academy now holds 
a certain number of public receptions, at which less technical addresses are 
given on particular subjects of general interest. '' Zaslavsky ", we are 
told, 'vuvidly describes the scene. In the body of the hall the proletariat, 
fresh from factory, plant, technical school, docks. On to the spacious stage 
file the academicians amid thunderous applause from the gathering. Here 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physiology, biology, 
geology and other sciences. Here, leonine frosted heads, broad stooped 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone 
era. Some still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the tradi- 
tional contempt of their kind for clothes/’ ^ The Academy of Science — 
not without some struggle — ^has accepted the regime of Soviet Com- 
munism. ' In so far as its members receive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the academicians do, they are eligible for membership of the trade 
union to which their institute Belongs, many of them have joined, and 

1 Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. D'ann, 1928, p. 67. 

® Moscovj Daily News, November 23, November 27, December 3, 193r2. 

■; a im, November 27, 1932.' ' 
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some of these liave aow become active liiembers of the trade miioiis with 
wliicli the acadeiiij ha,d fomieiiy no connection. 

"There are, however^ other academies. Thus the Academy of ■ the 
History of Material Culture unites a membership of 10,000 archaeologists,^ 
mostly employed in niiiseiims and universities in the various parts of the :■ 
USSEi, wdiere they are members of the trade unions to which their institu- 
tions' belong. Besides local meetings and periodical national congresses ■ 
for the promotion of its studies,, this academy equips and sends archaeo- 
logical expeditions to various parts of the USSR, and undertakes or 
supervises excavations. 

W e are unable to give anything like a complete, list of these professional 
associations of intellectual workers ; not, as in Britain and the United 
States, parallel with and scarcely conscious of the trade union organisation, . 
but' forming integral parts' of it ; superimposed nationally, so to speak, 
on the universal organisation' by establishments. There is a central 
association of teachers ; there is a press writers’ section of the typo- 
graphical trade union, and a scientific workers’ section of the educational , 
workers’ trade union.' There is a special section for statisticians and,," 
accountants in the commercial workers’ trade union. The professors and 
scientific workers in museums, libraries and laboratories have a section 
of their own, witli a membership (in 1927) of 14,000, organised in fifty 
branches in as many cities. The authors have been organised in several 
societies ; one of them was confined to members of the Communist Party, 
which tended to a certain asperity against. non-Party ” writers. , .By-a; 
decision of the Central Committee of the Party, in April 1932, this exclusive ; 
' organisation was dissolved, in order that all authors who support the soviet, 
.regime, a.n(l who attempt to participate in socialist construction, whether- 
oiMiot they are Party 'members or candidates, may constitute a single, 
society of soviet authors,^ There is an All-Union Sectional Bureau of 
Engineers and Technicians (YMBIT), which at .the instance of Shvernik-, 
secretary of the AUCCTU, resolved to participate actively in the '' agri- 
cultural machinery- repairing campaign on . the, -32 -.repair-shops of the 
macliine-tractor stations ; and also in the drive, for technical education 
for Comsomols There is also a Society of Soviet Architects, founded in 
1932, with 6 branches in the RSFSR and a monthly journal of its ownA 
All these vsegregations of professionals, formally authorised by the Seventh 
All-'CJiiioii Congress of Trade Unions in 1926, have for their object the 
promotion of their special cultural activities ; not forgetting, however, 
the raising of their members’ salaries, the improvement in their housing 
conditions and the establishment of special pension systems.^ 

On the general trade union reorganisation in September 1934, Shvernik, 
the- secretary of the AUCCTU, fully recognised the utility and importance 
of these professional associations uniting for specific purposes the members 

^ Ibid. ® Ma^nchester Guardian, May 1, 1932. . 

^ Moscow Vaily News, October 28, 1933. ** Ibid., August 17, 1933. 

® Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Bunn, 1928, pp. 67-69. ^ 
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of various trade unions. It was, lie explained to tlie present writers, 
contemplated that there- would be several siicdi sectional associations 
associated within most, if .not' all, ..of the 154 trade unions among wMcii- 
the 47 older unions were distributed. It had, however, not been possible- 
to: complete this organisation by September 1934, and it would have to 
'be postponed until 1935. . 

: Thi-s specialist segregation within the trade iiiiioii organisation is not- 
.confi.iied to the intellectual workers. The limitation in 1931 of the iiiiinber 
of unions to 47 involved the association in one uiiioii of many different' 

' kinds ' of artisans and labourers. The trade union of food workers, for' 
instance, united operatives in flourmills , with those in slaiighter-limises, 
candy factories, bakeries, fish canneries and tobacco factories.' In many 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, specialised sections have been formed, especially with a'' 
\dew to a more detailed study of processes as a means of increasing pro- 
ductivity, as well as to a better-instructed collective bargaining on beha.lf 
of particular kinds of wo.rkers throughout the UfSSR. '' Parallel with' the" 
establishment of these' sections,’’ said the - C.C.C.P., CHlie' holding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
'piit into practice (foundry workers, moulders, machinists, -e'xaminers, 
mechanics, stopers, tractor mechanics, assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc.) ; and in the shops a delegate representing the leading trade must be 
designated along with the shop delegate.” ^ We find the AUCCTU, 
whilst dutifully promulgating this policy of sectionalisation, not forgetful 
of the possible danger to the trade union organisation of such par- 
ticularisms “ The sections ”, the Trade Union Biiiletin of the AUCCTU 
had pointed out as early as 1926, must not be regarded as an initial 
step tow^ards dividing the unions, or turning the sections into independent 
boclies. The sections must be created within a union, as auxiliary bodies 
which can better examine into the special industrial and living conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily.” “ 

Similarly, in the case of the. Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers - and 
Technicians, to which we have already referred, it has been ordered that 
decisions of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular union to whose members they relate 
before they become effective.^ 

The Profiniern 

The preceding description of the complicated trade union organisation 
of Soviet Communism does not complete 'the analysis of the pattern. As 
have seen in the case of the soviet hierarchy, and as we shall presently 
describe in the case of , the Communist Party, what is contemplated is 
membership of a far-reaching international organisation which is eventually 

^ Report of Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 19SB, p. 1.10 (K<'iga.iiovic]i*'s 
ropoTty A stopor is a miner -vvorldiig a stope or layer. 

“ Hoviei Trade Uniom, by Robert' W. Btiiin, 1028, p. 69. 


® Ibkt p. 67. 
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''to 'be W'O' For man as a wage-earning' prodiK^^ tliere is to be 

evcntiiallj a world trade iiiiionisin of the so\det pattern. Tlie whole trade 
union organisation of the ITSSB^ accordingly belongs to the International 
Council of Red ” Trade Unions, comnionly known as Erofiiiterii, wliicli 
was formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sriiii« 
iiioiied by the AUCCTU in 1921.^ There was already in existence an 
Iiiteriiatioiial xissociation of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, wdiicli 
had secured the adhesion of the great bulk of European trade iiiiioiiism, 
irrespective of political opinions. ' With the spread of social democratic 
views among the workmen, this '' trade union International ” had become 
associated with the “ Second International 'b the alliance of labour and 
Socialist societies established in 1889, at Paris, to which the socialist 
parties of western Europe were affiliated. These very generally took up 
an attitude of hostility to Bolshevism, principally because of its intolerance 
of opposition and its suppression of the Menshevik section of the social 
democratic party. ' Hence, just as the Comintern was set up at Moscow 
ill opposition to the Second International so the Profinterii was set 
up there in opposition: to the Amsterdam International 

The Profiiitern. is professedly governed by an annual congress of dele- ■ 
gates from the several nofionai organisations of communist trade unions. 
Such congresses were, for nearly a decade, held at Moscow, but opinions 
differ as to the extent to which they can be said ever to have been 
effectively either international or representative of trade unions as such, 
iit the congress held in 1927, for instance,, when theb' -Red Trade Union'- 
IiiteriiatioriaU’ claimed to speak for ■ 13,862,209 members of affiliated " 
orgaiiisatioiis, 10,248,000 were trade unionists of the USSR, and 3,800,000 
were members of Chinese societies of various kinds, which vrere promptly 
dissolved or have simply faded out. The other three-quarters of a million 
inelucled a few communist trade unions, chiefly in Germany, France and 
Czechoslovakia, but wmsunainly composed, as Lozovsky himself reported, ■ 
not of trade unions at all but of a varied array of nondescript bodies, 
iucliidiiig minority groups, illegal associations and miscellaneous com- 
mittees in some fort}?^ or fifty other countries, including North and South 

^ Tlie piibliwlied reports and pamphlets relating to tlie “ Red International ” (Profin- 
tern) are very iiiinieroiis, and many of tiiem exist in English, French and German versions. 
A uscfiii list Yvitli an elaborate chronicle of proceedings (down to 1926) will be found in 
The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, League of 
Nations, 1927, pp. 262-263). A later list appears in Eandivorterhuch des Gewerhscliaften. 

Among thos(^ available in English, French or German, see,, in particular, Resolutions, 
Ri'odanmtions and Mayiifestos of the First Congress of Trade and. Industrial Unions, Moscow, 
1921 ; Minutes of the International Council of Red Trade Unions, Moscow, 1921 ; The Red 
Trade Union International, Moscow, 1921-1926 ; The World Trade Union Movement before 
and after the War, 1924, and Moseoiv or Amsterdam ? 1924, both by A. Lozovsky ; lY arid. 
Communists in Action, J. Piatnitsky, 1931 ; and Les Questions vitales du mouvement 
recolidionnaire iniernutionale, Paris, 62 pp., by the same. The British Government Blue 
Book (Cmd. 2682 of 1926) contains a miscellaneous mass of documents of the Bed Inter- 
national seized by the London police in October 1925. Many similar documents may at . ■ 
any time be found published in Inprecorr {International Press Correspondence). See also •' 
Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 222-252 ,* , Soviet Russia, by W. . 
Chamberlin, 1030, pp, 267»274. ■ ' ■ ■ , y ,, ' 
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America, Australia and New Zealand, India, and Africa^ liardly^aiiy of 
wMcli had sent anyone to Moscow expressly as delegates to tlie congress. 
The subsequent congresses have been of the same kind. The delegates 
consist of those appointed by the AUGCTU of the USSE, together with a 
;tiny,: number, of persons actually sent for the purpose by foreign trade; 
:;umons,, supplemented by- others sent by the nondescript groups above 
:'me.ntioiied,. as well as by communist' trade iiniomsts of fomigii .birth or:' 
nationality, residing and working in- Moscow, and even stray visitors of 
like opinions who happen to be there. This congress appoints an executive 
council, witli presidium, president and secretary, most of them liabitiialiy 
■resident in Moscow. The' representative validity so far as foreign trade 
unions are concerned and the practical effectiveness, in other coiiiitries: of 
an international organisation of this' kind appears to be of the ' slightest. 
We do not wish to imply that the Profintern. does not express the views 
of large numbers of communists iii'-other countries, ■ who have occasionally 
...gone, to the' ballot-box in millions, and' who e.xe.reis 0 . in their respective 
countries an influence, not .only among the unemployed., but also' in trade 
union memberships -and meetings, which have, "e.xcept in' a few instances, 
as yet not achievednoatrol'of ■ the trade iinioiis themselves. It is the; claim, 
of the Eed International to represent foreign trade unions as such which 
'.is "disputed, not' its representation of the opinions , of ■ the tcomihim 
members of the wage-earning class. 

The Central Council of the Profintern is a body including four of the 
leading members of the Communist Party of the USSE, with two persons 
belonging to each of the large industrial countries. The real work is done 
by an Executive Bureau of seven members, two of them belonging to the 
USSE. The proceedings of the Executive Bureau, though often lacking 
in accurate knowledge of the position of labour in other eoimtries, have 
not been without vigour and dexterity. There is a polyglot secretariat, 
‘paid for out of the dues levied by the Profintern on its affiliated bodies, 
and thus largely by the trade unions of the USSR. This secretariat is 
de^partmentally organised by countries, and includes communists belonging 
to one or other of the principal nations dealt with. Its extensive corre- 
spondence with all sorts of communist organisations in the different 
countries has, in the past, frequently included detailed '' directives '' as 
to Low these bodies ought to proceed. These instructions, the tone of 
which excites ' some resentment, have been, in the past, occasionally 
accompanied by substantial remittances under various disguises, usually 
in aid of strikes. Since' 1929, however, it is believed that these subsidies 
have, except in some cases when communist officials have required legal 

^ Tlie character of the affiliations was described by the President of the Congress in 
1930. “ You know that the trade union movement which is united in the Profintern is 
most varied in so far as organisational structure is concerned. Independent organisa- 
tions, illegal trade unions, semi-legal organisations, and further, trade union oppositions, 
or minorities inside trade unions, all belong to the ‘ Profintern ’ ” (Extract translated from 
A. Lozovsky's report to the Moscow Conference of Active Workers in Trade Unions, 
Be.ptexnl)er 9, 1930, on .The Kesuits of. the Eifth Congress of the Profintern 'T. 
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dcilence in criminal prosecutions, dwindled to minute sums, designed 


in()rc3 to maintain connection than with any idea of fostering a world 


'./upheavaL' • ■ . . , 

' The story of the proceedings of Profintern during the past dozen years ' 
is la.rgelp taken up with the continuous controversy with the “ xliiisterdani 
InteniJitional 'k which, in 19S2, commanded the allegiance of many 
'■mil lions of trade union membership in nearly all countries except the 
USSR (alst), for other reasons, except the United States of America), and 
■with its satellites, the 27 international federations of the trade unions of 
separate iiidiistries. Profintern has been tireless in its incessant attempt 
to arrange for what it calls a united front against capitalism throughout 
■the worid. If cannot, however, bring itself to unite with an organisation 
formed on the basis of trade unionism as it exists in capitalist countries 
"which, in the present interests of these members as wage-earners, avowedly 
forgoes any attempt to overturn by force the .existing order in whicli these , 
members actually find their ■ living. On the other hand, the Amsterdam ■,: 

' International ' refuses to .make any kind of ■ alliance, or undertake any,.', 
■eomiiioii enterprise, with a body which .glories in existing for purposes.. 

■ deiiiiitely 'Crii'iiinal iiiider^ the laws of the states in which the- trade uniomsts . 
live, and which is avowedly directed from Moscow, and is universally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the Politbureau of the Communist Party 
of the ITSS’R. Apart from usually fruitless manoeuvres for a '' united 
front) 'b the Seel International does all it can to encourage and support 
strikes a'lid i'.!.idustrial disturbances in all capitalist countries, and, wherever.::...: 
possible,.. the active propaga.iida of communism itself. Its. vision of a; future,:-,-.-, 
world organisation of trade unions, ■under a universal communist fSgimef 
i^s not without merit. But in the meantime, with trade unionism facing, - 
capitalist employers and unfriendly governments, we cannot help thinking 
that, as ill the case of the Comintern, the avowed interference of .Moscow 
in the internal affairs of other countries actually militates, by the nationalist 
resentiiient that it creates, against the progress of commimism. itself. 


Hfna does Soviet Trade Unionis-m compare ivith British Trade Unionism ? 

Trade unionism in the USSR, it will have been realised, is a large and 
powerful organisation, more extensive than trade unionism in any other 
ccurntry, more busily engaged in a wider range of functions, and more 
closely connected with the other organs of the state. It is, we think, 
iiiiicpic ill the intense interest that it takes in increasing .the productivity 
of the nation's industry ; in its inclusion within 'its own membership of 
tlie directors and managers who have taken the place of the capitalist- 
employ ers, and in its persistent desire to reduce costs. We shall describe 
in a subsequent chapter how cordially it has accepted the various arrange--- 
nients— in substitution for the capitalist's incessant desire to increase liis^ ' 
profits— -for securing the utmost possible output at the lowest possible 
expense to the community.^ But what, it may be asked, does the trade' 

1 See Chapter IX. in Part IL, In Hace of Profii’h,; 
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union in the USSR retain from its model in British trade unionism- ? Put 
sriimnarily, it may be answered that the soviet trade nnioiij like the British, 
is,' emphatically the organ of the wage-earners as such : it is based 
::Optional individual membership and subscription ; it appoints and pays'" 
its .own officials and manages its business bj/' its own elected' committees";"' 
it conducts, through its highest committees' and its national officials, the"' 
'.eollective bargaining with the employing organisations' by which the " 
general' scheme and standard rates of wages are fixed ; piece-work rates 
are settled in each factory, job by job, after discussion with the union’s 
local officials and not without their consent ; these officials may actually 
.be specialist '' rate-fixers for whom the 'iiiiioii organises special training ; 
■it takes . part, through its chosen representatives and appointed officials, 
in almost every organ of government; finally, its essential function is' 
'that of maintaining and improving the worker’s conditions of life — taking, 
however, the broadest view of these, and seeking their' advancement only 
in common with those of the whole community of workers. 

■ 'Not so easy to explain is the relation of the soviet trade union to 'the:' 

' other organs of the' Soviet State. Are the trade unions .asked: Tomsky 

in 1927, dependent on or independent of the state 1 If this is to be 
understood in the formal interpretation which Western European trade 
unions usually give to the question, then, of course, we are independent, 
.for the trade unions are managed by their own democratically elected 
organs, have their owm funds, and are in no way subject to the state. In 
the wider meaning of the word, in the sense of class politics, the unions 
are dependent, as organs of a united class, for the state is our state. But 
this dependence is based on mutual dependence, for equally the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Government is dependent upon the trade unions. How can they 
be independent when we have 4 representatives in the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Government and 60 repre- 
sentatives in the Central Executive Comniittec of the Soviets itself; 
•when we have a consultative vote in the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on every question that arises therein ; when the Council of People’s 
Commissaries cannot decide a single question concerning the life of the 
workers without our final decision in the matter ; wdien we have the right 
to remove from, the agenda of any high state o.rgan any question whatever, 
by a mere telephone- call saying, ‘ Just a moment. You w^ant to discuss 
such and such a matter : but you have not asked us our opinion. W e have 
something to say on the matter. Be good enough to postpone that item ’ ? 
And we know of no case when this has been refused us. The trade unions 
have the right to call upon any of the People’s Commissaries to appear before 
them to make a report, and no one of them has the right to refuse us on the 
grounds that he is not formally responsible to the unions in question.” 

We suggest that the - relation of soviet trade unionism to the other 

^ The Trade Unions, the Party and the State, by M. Tomsky, Moscow, 1027, pp. 
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gaiiS'of the soviet; state cannot 'be' 'acciirately estimated until the' 
Ksitioii and infiiieiice of the Coinmiimst Party is appreciated. To this 
we devote a subsequent chapter entitled The Vocation of Leadership 
(Chapter, V. .in Part L). 


SECTION II 


The Associations of Owneb-Peodijcees 

It was characteristic of Lenin’s genius that he set superlative value 
on the principle of multiformity in social organisation, not only for the 
Siike of that universal participation in government which, as he held, 
could alone make democracy real, but also as a '' guarantee of vitality . . . 
a pledge t'lmt the common and single aim will be successfully achieved 
Only on this principle, it was urged, could men and women of diverse 
temperaments and talents, antecedents and circumstances, be all enrolled 
for the supreme task of building the socialist state.' Hence we find, in ■ 

■ the LSSE, ' alongside: the trade union of the wage and salary eariie,rs 
;ei:iiployed by state, municipal and consumers’- cooperative enterprises and 
.institutions,', an 'entirely different-— one might almost say a contradictory 
— type of organisation, the self-governing; workshop or collective farm. 
In this type the members are not recipients of salary or wage ; indeed, 
'■'fiot'employed iinder'any eo;ntract of'^service at--'all. - They are, -individually ;; 
or jointly, owners or part owners not only^' of 'the 'instruments of produetioii:,^;: 
but also of the prod'ucts of their labour.. This method -'of organising man''--'' 
as a producer has been, in western Europe, for over a century, con- 
tinuously ad'vocated, and frequently practised under the name of coopera-' 
ti've production, as a desirable and practicable alternative to the organisa- 
tion of industry under the capitalist profitmaker. As such it has been tbe - 
subject of heated controversy; is it either a desirable or a practicable 
alternative to the wage system 1 Incidentally, it may be said that the 
present writers replied, in the negative,^ at any rate within the framework 
of the capitalist system. Hence- we have been all the more interested to 
discover, that, witlii:ii the framework of Soviet Communism, associations 
of owner-producers, of one or other kind, "have, within the past decade, 
become actually the predomiiiant type in the agriculture of the USSR ; 
whilst they have apparently demonstrated their advantages in various 
branches of manufacturing- industry, and in such widespread methods of 
earning a living as. hunting and fishing. 


{a) THE SEEF-QOVEENING WOEKSHOP 

We start our analysis of the constitutional structure of associations 
of owner-producers in the USSR, not with the largest and in every way 

^ See The Cooperative, Movement in Great Britain^ by Beatrice Potter, IS9I ; Industrial 
Dem.ocrncp, by S. and B. Webb, 1898 ; The Consumers^ Cooperative Movement^ by tbe 
^ same, 1932. . - 
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of f;lK?se owiKor-rtrodiicers in industrial pursuits was given as live 
and a (fiiaiier iniliiops, constituting a census population of some Hfteeri 
or twenty millions, representing as miicli as one-eiglitli of Tsarist Eiissie., 
at tliat. da-te. Tlieir gi'oss output was estimated at 2400 million roubles, 
ecjiiai 1*0 one-Iialf of tha^t of the factory industry of the time. During the 
seven years of war and civil war, 1914-“.1920, although some of the unions 
of artels '' achieved important results in the service of the country and 
tlie army '’d two-thirds of this population of handicraftsmen faded awa.y, 
the bidk of the survivors being found, in 1921, in the more remote villages 
which sufihred least from the ravages of the contending armies. 

Uiider the Soviet Government these independent ownier-producers' 
have been, from 1919 onwards, and especially since 1932, revived and. 
encouraged, as an approved alternative form of production (particularly 
■ -for hoiiselioid supplies) to that of employment at wages, in the industries^ 
conducted by government or trust, municipality or consumers’ cooperative 
society, Lenin’s origiiial policy w'^as to maintain, and develop energetic- 
: ally coopemtive production ”, not only as a' way of alleviating the coiidi- ■: 
;tion of the peasants, 'but also as- the meanaby which. the small. industry' 

'. could, as' he "then .believed," develop -into '.mass' production, on the basis 
of free. associatiohs'of 'Workers:'’'’.^, 'the handicraftsmen were, 

from the outset, enabled freely to form productive cooperative societies, 
wdiich have been, at times, granted state credit for the purchase of 
materials at.tlie lowest "p'0s,sib'le.. prices. ' ' .Sonaetimes small factories or wmrk” 
sliops, abandoned by their owners, were handed over to such societies. 
In other cases they have been helped to buy machinery and workshop.. 
ac|uip 2 iieiit. 'Occasionally the experts of a trust, or of a particular': 
modernised pla,iit, have assisted one of the larger artels to change its wliole 
system of production in such a way as greatly to increase- its output.^ 

The vario'iis government departments, central or municipal, together:.'- 
.with the ',ma:aufactiiring trusts . and . the consumers’ cooperative societies, ' .- 
have, during the past decade, willingly supplied their own needs by 
contracting to take from the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers (incops), at agreed fixed prices, a large proportion of their out- 
put. thus ensuring for long periods a profitable market for their w^ares. 
Nor have the isolated independent handicraftsmen been left entirely 
.unaided.,. . The iiicops have been asked to-do- e'very thing possible to bring:.. 

^ 'The Cooperailve Movement in Russia during the War^ by E. M. Kayden and A. K. 
xiritsiferoY. 1929, p. 36G, 

- Les- Voles dn devdojypement de la cooperation de production en URSS, par W. Ti- 
ktoniirov ; quoting from vol. xx. p. 466 of the Russian text of Lenin’s Worhs. 

® “ Tims, upon the paper’s {frud) initiative, a factory let us say mimufacturing shoes, 
undertakes to assist a slioemakiiig artel in improving and increasing its output. An 
artel is a cooperative enterprise, which unites sometimes as many as live or six hundred 
artisans %vhG formerly worked in their own little shops. Although in numbers those artels 
oft(*n present sizable factories, the method of work too often remains as of old, each man - 
doing a comx)lot.e job without attempting to sectionalize the work. Under the giridance 
of experts from a fiictory employing modern production methods, it has been possible to 
ho arrange the work of the artels as to increase the output many times ” {Moseoi-o Daily 
June 23, 1932). , , ^ •' 
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them into the network of organisations, and meanwhile to assist tjieni by 
contracting to take their individual products so as to assist their market, 
ing.^ Especiallj^ since the establishment of the Five-Year Plan in 1928 
have these manufacturing associations of owner-producers multiplied and 
developed. The result has been, not only the progressive revival of the 
great bulk of the kiistar industry,^ but also the enlargement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms according to the pattern 
common throughout the soviet system. By a remarkable decree of July 
23, 1932, by the Central Executive Committee and the Sovnarbom of the 
USSE, the Tvhole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised.® 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in the cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a million or more, the number of 
definitely organised cooperative societies of this kind was estimated at 
about 20,000, with 30,000 workshops or other establishments, having a 
total membership of 2,350,000 men and women, representing a census 
population of seven or eight millions, with an aggregate gross production 
of commodities valued at about four and a half thousand million roubles. 
Another calculation of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts the amount, in 1932, of output of the producing cooperative associa- 
tions, including invalids and timber- working cooperatives (to which we 
refer elsewhere), at 6230 million roubles, calculated at planned prices 
of 1932 Whereas before the war the great majority of the handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now fewer than a third do so, and of the members 
of the cooperative societies few^er than one-eiglith. These societies, in 
half a dozen instances, now run small coal-pits, producing, in the aggregate, 
more than two million tons per annum, and, in one case, at Eechesk in 

^ When unemployment was rife, the labour exchanges occasionally pressed a coopera- 
tive society, whose little factory was manufacturing successfully, to admit as additional 
members individual handicraftsmen who had failed to maintain themselves by incle-’ 
pendent production ; or to accept unemployed youths as additional apprentices and 
eventual members ; .sometimes selecting one half from sons of existing members and the 
other half from the labour exchange. 

2 So greatly has the nationalised and municipalised industry increased that all the 
handicraft industry accounts only for one-fifth of the manufacturing production of the 
USSR, in 1933, instead of the one-third of that of Tsarist Russia with which it was credited 
in 1913. 

^ These associations of ower-producers in industry (incops) have been classified as 
under by the latest Russian authority on the subject (The Legislation of Incops, by D. M. 
Genkin,‘Moscow, 1933) : 

(1) Associations for Supply and Sale, in which every member v-orks at home, but sells 
the whole or part of his output through the society, from which ho obtains his raw material 
and adjuncts. Members, who must themselves work, enjoy a roduction of income tax on 
the part of their output sold through the society. 

(2) Associations for Joint Production, in which the members all work at home, but 
materials and product alike belqng to the .society, and not to individual members. 

mamtain a common workshop in which members are associated in a 
particular craft or branch of industry (the law forbidding an artel composed of workers 
in difierent crafts). 

^ Summary of Results of the First Fim-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 61). 
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the Urals, even a blast furnace.^ There are, in Kazakestaii, lead mines 


tiiider iiicops ; elsewhere various small machine-making factories ; many 


quarries, brickfields and lime-kilns, and even small chemical, plants pro- 
"diiciiig soap, .■ acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies/*^' 
But the iiicops mainly devote themselves, to the extent’ of more than half 
their work, to the preparation of various kinds of food products and to the: 
'.production and, repair of all sorts of commodities for household use, siigIi, ' 
a:S furniture and kitchen equipment, boots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stuffs and made-up clothing, mats and riigvs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious icons. For sale to the public in the cities, these cooperative 
societies have over a thousand shops, and more than that number of 
stands. Their members, indeed, have come to form an important element 
in the urban population. Whereas, in 1926 , the handicraftsmen in the 
cities numbered only half a million, or 2*1 per cent of the population, in 
1931 the urban registration disclosed their numbers as about two millions, 
or 6-2 per cent of the population.^ 


The Meynhers^ Meeting 

The base of the constitutional hierarchy, in which these organised 
groups of industrial owner-producers are represented, is everywhere the 
meetings of members of their several incops or industrial cooperative 
societies, which may each include anything from a few dozen to a thousand 
or more workers ; the average being a little over a hundred . In the smaller 
incops these meetings, which every member over 18 years of age is expected 
to attend, take place frequently, according to the rules of the particular 
society, usually every few w’'eeks. The course of the incop's business is 
reviewed by the president, manager or other official, and any subject of 
interest to the members can be discussed. Once a year the president — 
often also a manager — and, to constitute the presidium, half a dozen other 
members are elected, together with the prescribed number of delegates 
to other bodies. The incops in a given locality, and manufacturing the 
same kind of commodities, may also join together in a specialised '' union '' 
for common convenience, as for the joint supply of tools, raw materials 
or auxiliary components, or joint representation in deahngs with state 

^ Tlie Eechesk plant, in the Urals, produces 15,000 tons of pig-iron a year, practically 
all of which supplies the needs of other incops. In, other cases there are roiling mills, 
which refashion scrap iron and steel obtained from the plants under the direction of the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industries. The coaf-mines of the incops in the Donbas and else- 
wliere in the Ukraine and in East Siberia supply indifferently other incops, or the local 
industries, or USSR enterprises. 

^ Much of the \vork of timber-cutting, as well as that of fashioning the timber into ' 
planks, doors, pljwvood, etc., is done by groups of workmen associated in artels. These, " 
however, are not included in the incops organisation, but have a union of their own * 
(V'sekopromlessoyus), which works in conjunction with the neMy formed Commissariat ’ 
of TimW (Harkomles). These timber artels are grouped, not by the Union republics but 
by oblasts or krais ; and, in some special cases, by autonomous republics. ‘ ^ 

® Summary of BesuUs of the Tirst Five-Year Flan {Gosplan, 1933, p, 139). , ‘ ' 
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delegation is to the regional council to 
, which all incops -within the region (usually an oblast or krai) ir-esbecLe 

felln/'Tt manufacture, are now reqXed to 

. belong. Ihe members’ meeting elects also in each case a comS!n ^ 

leyision, whose mam duty is to audit the accounts. Accordiuo-*to hw 
this committee ought to include in its membership some 2b ° 3 
other incops It is this committee of revision that decides the occasional 
isputes that arise m the society, subject to appeal to the regional council 
e membership of the mcop does not exceed 300, it is the ordinarv 
e ing 0 mernbers which makes this election of delegates If howev-'v 
as IS increasingly coming to be the case in the laro-e cities the’iucor^T ’ 
hundred, of members, the eggregate meeting” is held’out Z* 

this 12 executive council of a few dozen members • and it is 

th s executive council which chooses alike the incop’s own officers and iJ 
delegates to the regional council. 

arrangements of 1932, the regional councils (soviets) 
by instruction, planning,\dvice, and sellment 
not f have any operative functions. They do 

are themselves engage in production or distribution,^ nor 

• 4 ? f tampered in their several industries Each 

mcop B freely to obtain for itself the materials that it requiiS with Se 
exceptions of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, silk cocoons and hlS otEr than 
pig-hides. These may be obtained how the incop pleases, but only w-thin 
, the geogi^phical districts prescribed by the Supplies Committed of the 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO). Each incop is also to be fl to 
aS’^f enterprises such industrial remnants, waste 

co2Str2 enterprises are directed to enter into 

contracts for these supplies at prices to be agreed upon The incooq 

are to be free to obtain from the state bank the^credit that they requS 
d to seU their products as and wherever they choose, including the open 
markets in the tovms and their own retail shops. Except when worMnf^ 
on materials provided from state funds, the incops are no longer required 
to dispose of any part of the output to any state department but all 
state departments are directed to place with the incops sSh order! as 
they can. Orders for its own manufactured products mav now be sou<rht 
and nbtamed by each mcop direct from the consumers’ cooperative move 
ment, or from state or municipal departments, or from any^of the govern- 

individual purchasers. Prices are left to be 

is rtrtfW “ each case. The one transaction that 

IS strictly prohibited, IS _ speculation”, meaning buying commodities 

with the intention of sellmg them again at a profit— in other words the 
mcops are not to engage in mere deahng. It should be noted that, although 

t rm 
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the ineops are founded on the principle of a partnership of the workers 
tiieniselYes, they are allowed, by way of exception, to employ iioii- 
iiiembers at wages, as specialists (such as engineers) or as subsidiary or 
seasonal workers, to the extent of not more than one-fifth of the iiieinber 
sliip, or than SO per cent of the combined total of members and candidates 
for membership* The non-members thus employed at wages, who are 
generally members of their respective trade unions, must all receive the 
rates (.mireiit in their several industries ; as agreed to by the trade iiiiioiis. 
N’othing ill the nature of undercutting is allowed* 

The Regional Council of Incops 

The decree of July 23, 1932, whilst abolishing various intermediate 
and All-Union federal bodies of industrial cooperative societies/ estab- 
lished an obligatory association of the incops within a given region ; not 
for the purpose of control or of interference with their business enterprises 
—in wliicli they were to enjoy an enlarged independence— but solely for 
their assistance in fulfilling the tasks which they had undertaken. The 
region for this purpose was to be either' each of the six smaller constituent' 
repubiics, or else, in the ESFSE and in other districts of highly developed 
industry, the oblast or krai, or an area specially defined. Each such 
region has now a council of delegates' from its' constituent incops, which 
are represented approximately in proportion to their several memberships, 
as fixed by the council itself from time 'to time. ■ This council no longer 
decides on the levy to be made upon the' funds of each incop for regional 
and All-Union administration and other purposes. All such levies are to 
be kept down to a minimum, and to be made by a special meeting for the 
purpose, at which specially delegated representatives of the several iiicops 
witliin the region will confer with representatives of the regional council 
That council will be responsible for supervising the audit of the societies’ 
accounts by tlieir own committees of revision, and, where necessary, for 
supplying competent auditors to assist any society. The regional council 
is also responsible for supervision of the general direction of the incops’ ' 
several activities but solely for the purpose of securing the due fulfilment', 
of the obligations undertaken by each of them. The greatest possible' 
independence in management is to be left to each incop, on the under- 
standing that they are, for the most part, primarily to supply the house- .. 
hold commodities needed by the rural community, to the extent at least , 
of 70 per cent of their production. The incops declare that their aim is ; 

^ Thus tho decree peremptorily liquidates tfe© ’ All-Union, Federation of Food 
Industry Cooperatives, the AU-Union Federation of- Heavy' Industry Cooperatives, and'^ 
the All-Union Federation of Industrial Cooperatives ; '■ and lays down that under no ■ 
circumstances is it permitted to create in the regionaL eouneik of incops cumbersome 
apparatus, once the organisation has been permitted in the ' atriictur© of the All-Union 
•Federation' nf ■■ Ixicops' of "specialised groups '-for "the fundamental "forms" of the • incoph''^'*.'-''"''"'" 
Republic Associations of the heavy metal industryare to continue; and also the ^ All-, b; 

, Union, .Coopera ti.^’es, , of., the,. ...Timber., In.dustry, ..bnt....^*, without, creating. ..associations of , these,. ■«,i 

cooperatives in the various republics ■ . ' ; - . 
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to make this percentage at least 75 per cent, but it is admitted tkat tkis 
amount has not yet been reached. 


The AlUUnion Council of Industrial Cooperatives 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekopromsoyus) established in 
1922, as a directing and coordinating centre, there is now established an 
All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet), to which all the regional 
councils send representatives, and which also acts as republic council for 
the ESFSE. It is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of the Incops of the USSR and RSFSR shall not perform, operative func- 
tions of any kind ’h It is to be supervisory, not executive. What is to 
this council expressly ^‘reserved ’’ is “ the organising work, accountancy, 
directorial, and prospective planning and representation of the incops in 
government organisations (concerning credits, funds of supply, protection 
of state laws, grants to the incops) 

In 1932 was held the first All-Union Congress of the reorganised pro- 
ducers' cooperatives ^ (incops), at which some 200 delegates attended. 
Such a Congress will presumably be held every few years, but had, in 
1934, not yet been repeated. The Congress elected an executive council 
to meet as a plenum once in every few months, wdth a president, and other 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of supervising the whole 
20,000 incops is done. During 1933 and 1934 the executive council invited 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of the incops from time to 
time. 

There has never been a People’s Commissar for cooperative production, 
any more than for the consumers’ cooperative movement. Such super- 
vision and attention as has been given to the subject by the government 
at the Kremlin has come within the province of the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO). It is interesting that the president for the time being 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to the meetings of the Central Executive Conmiittee 
(TSIK), the Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence (8TO) : 
in each case with only a consultative voice. Perhaps the most important 
relation into which the All-Union Council enters is its participation with 
the officials of Gosplaii in the annual settlement and the almost continuous 
adjustment of the General Plan, so far as concerns the societies forming 
its membership. The preliminary plan is drawn up by Gosplan itself, 
but it is based on the separate reports which the Executive Committee 
obtains from every one of the 20,000 incops, stating what they have pro- 

^ The membership of the central federation for previouvS years is given as : 

1922 . ‘ . . 84,000 1928 . . . 1,004,000 

1923 . , , 187,000 1929 . . . 1,454,000 

1924 . . 248,000 1930. . . 1,944,000 

1925 . . . 344,000 1931 \ 9 oro aaa 

1926 . . . . 457,000 1932 j * * 

1927 . . . 599,000 

b-, ^ if oscott) December 28, '1932, 
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..diicod^ihiring tlie preceding year, and what they think they <*aii p.fO(]iic.o • 
for tlie ensuing year. The provisional decision by Gosplan of wlia,fc kind 
and what amount of production should be, undertaken by the. in cops, 
arrived at in consultation with the Executive Committee, after coiisidenr- 
tion. of the needs of the USSR as a whole, is then submitted to the sev«n*al 
regional councils, who pass on each part of it, with criticisms, and sugges- 
tions, to the several iiicops, whose officials and coniinittees have prornptlj 
to give it their serious consideration, and return it with any objections or 
counter-proposals. If any incop finds. a difficulty in undertaking the 
manufacture of any of the commodities that the Plan recpiires from it, 
tiic. regional council may arrange for the technical instniction of some of its 
younger members at a special district school maintained for the purpose. 

The educational provision made by the incops for their own members 
and their families, apart from and in addition to that made by the soviets 
under the People’s Commissars of Education in the several constituent 
or autonomous republics, is extensive “and steadily increasing. In 1934 
no less than 98 million roubles was appropriated for this purpose by the 
Executive Committee. All the larger units niaintain their own trade 
schools and evening technical classes. In some of the principal cities 
there are university colleges, exclusively for members of incops or their 
sons and daughters — that at Leningrad had, in 1934, 2400 students all 
over eighteen, pursuing five-year courses. In addition, more than sixty 
techniciims are maintained. Three-quarters of the students are provided 
with stipends, sometimes more liberal than those of the students of the 
state institutions. There are special club-houses for incop members. 
Their new Palace of Culture ” at Leningrad cost ten million roubles, 
and claims, to be the best in the city. The iiicops have also their own 
holiday homes and sanitoria. 

Members of the incops are not covered by the general scheme of social 
insurance. The xlll-Union Council has accordingly provided its own fund, 
by a. levy on all the incops, in which the whole membership is included, 
including the wage-earners whom they employ. This fund had in 1933 an 
accumulated capital of over a hundred million roubles, being eight times 
as much as in 1929. The fund provides medical attendance and medicines, 
and secures admission to hospitals and convalescent homes, for all the 
members and their wives and children throughout the USSR. All cob- 
finements are treated in hospital, with sixteen weeks full wages, as in the 
state scheme. This is wholly independent of the People’s Commissars of 
Health, except that the assistance of the state medical service is obtained, 
oil a contract involving the payment of forty million roubles aiinually, in 
districts in which the number of incop members is insufficient to warrant 
an independent medical service. 

We see, in this reorganisation of the old kustar artels, an extraordinarily 
rapid development of what has again become, alongside the state and , 
miiiiicipal factories, an important element in the industry of the USS.B. 
It is one more example of the tendency to . multiformity affording oppor- .; 
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tunity for ever-wider participation in the organised life of the community. 
Tlie report of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) in 1933 mav riglitly 
claim that '' cooperative industry ... in which the form of handicraft 
associations predominates . . . plays a great part in the industrial life 
of the country. It is in connection with state industry, and supplements 
it in a number of vrays (supplies supplementary raw material, produces 
auxiliary materials, works up state raw materials, and semi-finished 
goods, produces articles for the general market, etc.). x4.t the same time 
the industrial cooperative industry comes forward as the special means 
for the socialist remoulding of the small home worker, and, on the basis 
of the cooperative organisation of production, draws him into the common f 
socialist channel of industrial development.’’ ^ 

It is interesting to witness, in the Soviet Union, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation which has been extensively tried, 
during a whole, century, in various capitalist countries, but seldom with 
any considerable or lasting success. Neither in Great Britain nor in France, 
neither in Germany nor in the United States, nor yet in any other country 
of advanced industrialism, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, themselves jointly owning the actual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing workshops — been able to make any 
considerable headway against systems of industrial production in which 
the working producers do not own the product of their labour, but are 
remunerated only by wages or salaries. Why is it difierent in the USSR ? 
We suggest that the answer is to be found partly in the different environ- 
ment provided in a country from which the profit-making capitalist has 
been entirely eliminated ; and partly in the deliberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations. It is 
noticeable that the incops of the USSR seldom or never compete in the 
market with the state trusts or municipal enterprises. On the contrary, 
these latter are on the most friendly terms with the artels and incops, which 
are accorded a function of their own, duly recognised and specified in the 
General Plan, and are constantly being helped to fulfil it. In other 
countries the associated workers find themselves ruthlessly competed with 
and undercut even to the point of extinction, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtain a monopoly of the markets. But 
experience shows that associations of producers in capitalist countries also 
succumb in another way. Here and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciality of their own, or attaching to themselves a special 
clientele, they have successfully withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
rivals, even to the point of sometimes making considerable incomes for 
the cooperating members. These have then, almost invariably, sooner 
or later, limited their numbers, and shrunk into small partnerships, 
including shareholders who are, not working members, and employing 
non-members at wages. Tempted by what are, in effect, high profits, 
j; they eventually become indistingmshable from the capitalist profit-makers 
^ Summary of Pfoa '(GospiaB,^ 193^1, ■ p.' 61). ^ ■ 
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tlieraselves. In the Soviet Union this process of degeiiemtion is watched 
and elfectively prevented. When an incop shows signs of closiTig its body 
of members to recruits from outside, it finds itself unostentatio osly reqiiireil 
to fill up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number. When it becomes 
too prosperous, so that its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in excess of those secured by the trade unions for their own 
members in state industry, it is sharply reminded that this is against the 
hiw under which incops are formed. The excess profits may he carried 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
sliared among the members. In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
talces place, either in tlie rates at which the incop buys its materials and 
components, or in the prices it obtains from the purchasers of its wares. 
When a manufacturing association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Government, and sells much of its product either to 
some branch of the Government, or to one or other department of Centro- 
soyus, it is not difficult to prevent the annual shares of the members in 
tlieir own products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
workers in the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, 
the members are required always to work at piece-work rates, as the basis 
of the advances that they receive in lieu of wages : and there is no pro- 
vision allowing payment of interest or profit to non-workers. Tims 
protected and safeguarded, the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers in the USSR do no harm to the collectivist organisations, in 
the interstices of which they live. On the contrary, by the positive 
addition that they make to the aggregate of commodities and services 
brought to market, they benefit the community as a wliole. And they 
can add the further boon of an ever-widening variety in the supply of 
the commodities and services that they contribute. It is a net gain to 
associate for handicraft production during the wdnter, the members of 
one or more collective farms ; or the dock labourers of an ice-bound port. 
Nor are the iixcops confined to production by manual labour. There are 
incops of artistic workers of more than one kind, including painters and, 
sculptors. Associations of writers are formed to do their book production 
and publishing. There seems no reason why this form of organisation : 
should not afford a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 

deprived ” categories, who are admitted as members if they axe prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ; and who might, at their option, unite 
among themselves to form new incops to render some special service 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal entefprise.^ ' , ■- 

(b) THE COLLECTIVE EARH ; 

It is with a sudden acceleration of Bolshevik tempo ” that we pass, 
in the survey of the ‘organisation of man as a producer, from the associa- 

^ Ttere is reason to believe tbat somewhere in the neighboTirhood. of 4000 or 5000: : 
persons belojigmg to the deprived ” categories are to be found among the memberr^"'^' 
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tions of owner-prodncers in industry to associations of owner-producers 
in agriculture.^ In industry, as the reader will have realised, the new 

of the incops, though they have not as yet formed societies of their ov/n. Tho “ social 
structure ” of the membership of incops making returns on April i, 1931 (these covering 
719,000 members, or 45 per cent of the aggregate), was as under : 



City Iiicops, 
per cent 

Village 
Incops, 
per cent 

Former workmen or landless peasants . . ' 

26*2 . 

6-25 

Members of kolkhosi ..... 

8-6 

23-8 

Poor peasants ...... 

12*7 

23-95 

Middle peasants and kulaks not employing hired 
, labour ■. . , . . 

45-3 

■ 44-4 

Former employees . . . . . 1 

5*4 

0-6 

Former kulaks employing hired labour 

■ hi 

0-2 

Kulaks, traders, employers and “ deprived ” persons 

0-7 

0-2 


iOO’O 

100-00 


(Sec Te% Years of Incops in the USSR (in Russian), by V. Gnoussov and I. P. Chernischer, 
Moscow, 1932, p. 24.) 

1 The information available on agriculture in the USSR, even apart from that only 
in Russiam, is as great in bulk as it is uneven in accuracy or relevance. The history and 
the geographical conditions of Russian agriculture are elaborately described in the erudite 
monograph by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, AgricvUural Russia aud the Wheat Frohlem 
(Leland Stanford University, California, 1932, p. 571) ; also in Rural Russia under the 
Old Regime, by C. G. Robinson, 1932 ; The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak. 1S95, should 
also be read in this connection. The problem and its difficulties are well stated in the 
chapter ‘‘ Russian Agriculture ”, by R. G. Tugwell, in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase, R. Dunn, and R. G. Tugwell (New York, 1928). Russia, Market 
or Menace, by Thomas D. Campbell, 1932, gives a valuable report by an American expert 
on large-scale -wheat-farming. Upon the peasant psychology, the four books by Maurice 
Hindus, Broken Earth, Humanity Uprooted, Red Bread and The Great Offensive, are in- 
valuable. See also The Russian Land, by A. R. Williams (New York, 1928) ; Collective 
Farm “ Trud ”, a moving recital by a peasant woman, Eudoxia Pazukhina, of how she 
started a collective farm (London, 64 pp.) ; Red Villages, by J. A. Yakovlev (London, 
1930, 128 pp.) ; and Collective Farming in 1932 (Moscow, 1932), hj^ the same. Stalin’s own 
account of the policy from 1929 to 1931, together with the model statutes ”, is given in 
Building Collective Farms, by J. Stalin (New York, 1931, 184 pp.). A valuable description 
of the internal organisation of the collective farms is given (in Russian) in Distribution of 
Income in the Kolkhosi, by N, Tataev (Partizdat, Mosco-w, 1932). A well-informed and 
generally adverse criticism will be found in the chapter on “ Agriculture ” by Professor 
' I)r. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. Gerhard Dobbert (1933). For 
recent hasty glimpses over a wide area, see the chapter on agriculture by John Morgan 
in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I. Cole (1933) ; From Peasant to Collective 
Farmer, by N. Buchwaid and R. Bishop (1933) ; the five articles contributed to the 
Manchester Guardian, October 17-21, 1933, by its then correspondent W. H. Chamberlin ; 
and Reise durch hundert Kollectivwirtschaften, hy L, P. Boross (Moscow, 1932, 190 pp.). The 
publications in German are voluminous, and apparently of greater expertise and authority, 
if also more critical, than those in English. Those of Dr. Otto Schiller, the agricultural 
expert attached to the German embassy in Moscow, are published in Berichte uher Land- 
loirtschaft, the latest being (Sondesheft 79) Die Krise der sozialistischen Landwirtschaft in 
■' der So'wjetunion (1933, 82 pp,). See also his previous articles, ‘‘ Die Koilectivisirung der 
russischen Landwdrtschaft ” and ‘‘ Die laudwirtschaftliche Problems der Sowjetanion, 
1931-1932 These lengthy and valuable reports, although very critical, do not, in our 
opinion, support the adverse conclusions of the pamphlet entitled Collectivised Agriculture 
in the Soviet Union, published by the School of Slavonic Studies (London, 1934, 32 pp.). 
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and psedomiiiaiit type is the trade imiorij mcluding all kinds and grades 
of workers by hand or by brain. In agriculture, though state fnrmB, with 
the appropriate trade imions, are increasing in number and Vti.riety, it is 
the millions of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that occupy the centre of the picture. Moreover, whilst the development 
of the kiistar artels into industrial cooperative societies (incops) has been 
pursued without serious controversy, and without a trace of civil disorder, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolkhos), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompanied, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, hut also, among the peasants themselves, by wide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a little recalcitrance, which cannot be 
assumed to have yet (1934) been completely overcome. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture during 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917, that effectually liquidated the 
private landlord.^ The question inevitably arises, why did the Soviet 
Government of 1928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Communist Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardous an experiment. The answer is that the situation was such as, 
within their framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them. 


The Unproductive Peasant 

Candid observers of the Eussian mujik during the past half-century, 
wliilst differing in their estimates of his soulful ” qualities, agree in the 
testimony that as an agriculturist he has hitherto been, in the mass, either 
per head or per hectare, the least productive of all the peasantries of 
Europe. Whether as the result of nature or of nurture ; of climate or 
of race ; of centuries of oppression and ilhteracy ; or of generations of 
virtual slavery and peonage ; or of a religion that imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typical 
mujik — when not under coercion by landlord, tax-collector, usurer or 
employer-— failed to grow enough food, taking bad years with good, even 
to maintain his own family in full health and strength.^ And the bad 

More impartial, and therefore specially cogent, is the able historical summary contained 
in two issues of the Political Science Quarterly (New York, January and June 1934), entitled 
Collectivisation of Agriculture in the Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladejinsky, Other recent 
works arc fJie {Mrcidewirtschaft in den Trockengebieten PusslandSf by B. Brutzkus, W. von 
IWietika and A. Von Ugrimo:® ; and Pas Agrarexperiment Bowjeirusslandsy by Dr. K. 
Corner. Pie Bilanz des ersfen Fimfjahrplanes der Sowjetwirtschaftf by Dr. Otto Auhagen ^ 
(Breslau, 1933, 75 pp.) gives great jdace to agiioulture. . 

^ Three substantial books recently published should be added, especially as each 
author tal-ies a different view of what one of them has termed the “ first revolution in 
agriculture anywhere since the bourgeois industrial revolution made the serf a peasant 
and a farmer These are Russia's Iron Age, by W, H. Chamberlin, 1935 ; Soviet Journey, 
by Louis Fisesher, 1935 ; and EconoTnic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus. 

I^et iis, in fairziess, briefly recapitulate some of his difficulties. His holding was, on ^ 
the average, minute in area; and in the repeated redistributions, actually becoming 
smaller year after year. It was usually made up of numerous smaU strips, often 
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: years recurred with, fatal frequency. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are reported to have been no 
fewer than 35 years in which there was a more or less serious failure of the 
crops. In the 20 years from 1891 to 1910, there were only 4 good harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, and 3 famine years. During the first decade of 
Soviet rule, 1918-1927, there were only 3 years of good harvests, 5 years 
of poor harvests and 2 famine years. This habitual unproductivity of the 
Russian peasant was masked, to the uncritical observer, by the fact that, 
so long as the landlord was in a position to exact his rent, the tax collector 
his taxes and the village usurer and employer the profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some grain was always sent 
to market, even if the village starved. Moreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregate area, was, down to 1917, cultivated in the large 
farms of the improving landowners, and in the smaller but often sub- 
stantial holdings of the kulaks, who had added field to field ’’ by their 
oppression of the poorer villagers. Thus, so long as the landowners 
remained, and the tax collector used force, and the kulaks’ characteristic 
thrift ” was unrestrained, there could be, in all but the worst years, not 
only an adequate supply for the relatively small city populations but also, 
occasionally, a substantial export. Meanwhile the poor peasant was being 
increasingly driven off the land ” ; and in bad years — during the past 
century, every other year — ^the infants, the aged, and often the nursing 
mothers were dying by thousands of inanition, typhus or enteric. We 
shall describe in a subsequent chapter ^ how frequently, in the present 
century, the peasants rose against their most obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords ; whose mansions they burnt, whose stores they plundered and 
whose land they divided. This almost continuous jacquerie was not the 
, work of the Bolsheviks, who were not yet in office. Nor did it result in 
any substantial or lasting im.provement in the condition of the mass of 
’ poor peasants, or in any increase of maiketabie foodstuffs. It did not 
even enlarge the area of the average peasant holding, nor give him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough. In 1917, with the 
swarming back of the men from the armies, and the workers from the 
factories, all demanding shares of the land of the village to w^hich they 
belonged, the redistribution of the large estates merely increased the 
number of starveling peasant holdings from some fourteen or fifteen 
'■ millions in 1916 to some twenty-four or twenty-five millions in 
1926. 

apart, whioh had to be cultivated according to the common practice of his neighbors. 
He had hardly ever any adequate equipment (one-third of all the holdings had no iron 
plough, but only a wooden stick ; at least one-fourth had no horse or ox vdth which to 
plough). Manuring of any kind was at a minimum, and artificial fertilisers Were scarcely 
known. There was next to no rotation of crops. The minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding. Heaping was by the sickle, and thrashing by the flail ; marketing practically 
limited to the passing visits of the grain dealer. To sum up, as compared with the peasant 
of Franco or lUanders, South Germany or the Tyrol, the majority of the Russian miijiks 
were, in 1900, still in the fourteenth century. 

^ See Part II., Chapter VII., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist 
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The Crisis in 


Ever since tlie Bolslievik seizure of power, the maiiiteiiance of tlie 
food supply for the population of the, cities and the Red Armies had been 
a constant preoccupation of the Soviet Government. This perpetual 
anxiety as to how the people could be saved from hunger, to which the 
British and French Governments in times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directiy due to any socialist measure taken by Lenin and his 
colleagues. On the contra^ry, it sprang from their inability, during a whole 
dec?ade, to deal with, the extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Russian peasant agriculture. During the years of War Communism, 
all the grain that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
feeding of the Red and the White Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation either to what sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they saw their way to hide. The situation became desperate 
enough to drive Lenin to the New Economic Policy of 1921, under which 
a revival of limited capitalist enterprise, with market prices left free to be 
settled by '' supply and demand encouraged the kulaks to bring out 
their hidden grain in exchange for the commodities that they desired. It 
could not, however, avert the serious famine of 1921, wbich was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather conditions, but also of the widespread 
desolation wrought by the Civil "Wars. Tlie subsequent opening of the 

scissors ’’ — the disparity between the exchange values of primary pro- 
ducts luid manufactured articles — had grave consequences on the peasant 
m,e.atality.^ The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
prosperous, had supported the Bolsheviks in overthrowi.ng the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of authority enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive away the landowners and share their estates 
among the ^dlLagers. On similar grounds the peasantry had everywhere 
eventually supported the Red Armies against the Whites, because these 
latter threatened to reinstate the landlords in their possessions. But once 
that danger had disappeared, the peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves proprietors of the land they tilled, demurred to 
parting with their produce to feed the cities, even at free maiket pricBs;^^^^^^^^'- 
v,so ,,long;,as tnese prices did not enable them\do: obtain^ the . manufacturefc^^^^^ 
commodities they desired at something like the old customary rates# 
The peasants, roereover, even the very considerable proportion of them . 
to whom the revolution had given land for nothing, -resented, lilce peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes.',,,;:: 

^ The obstinate divei^once between the general leTei of exchange values for household 
cymraodtties and. that of exchange values for grain— the persistent wide openmg of th©-' ' , 
scissors ’’—was doubtless aggravated by the determination of the Soviet Government, 
for good and sufficient reasons of general policy, to press on the erection of new factories 
and the mcreaso of machinery, rather than the immediate production of additional clothing 
and household necessaries. But it must be remembered that the phenomenon of markedly 
higher exchange values for manufactures than for primary products has been, since 1021, 
common to all the world, irrespective of communist < 
systems or fiscal devices. 


t or any other policy, or even of currency 
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ifor did tile marked development, in the village, of the characteristic 
peasant vices of greed and cunning, varied by outbursts of drunkenness 
ind recurrent periods of sloth, produce anything like general prosperity, nor 
3ven any common improvement in agricultural methods. What became 
apparent was that the peasant, formerly servile, was becoming rebellious. 

Mr. Maurice Hindus, who was born and bred in the Russian village, 
avidly describes his own astonishment at discovering, in a village meeting, 
the typically rebellious mujikd The chairman of the village soviet had 
been speaking to an audience which gave him rapt attention. Of a sud- 
den, somewhere from the fringe of the audience, there boomed out a deep 
voice as startling as a thunderclap. ‘ Words, words, words — only words ! ’ 
It was an elderly mujik speaking. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowing 
beard and in a soiled linen shirt, he raised his arms high as though to 
quiet the murmur of protest that his interruption had called forth. ' All 
for the benefit of the foreign visitor,’ he drawled mockingly. * Showing 
ofi. Look at me, inostmnetz^' and he pounded his fists on his bulging chest. 
' I am the truth, the sole putrid truth in this beastly land.’ Denunciations 
hailed on him from every direction, but he paid no heed to them. I am 
sixty-five years of age. The soviets did give me land, but what shall I 
do with it ? Can I eat land ? I have no horse and what can I do on land 
without a horse ? ’ The chairman himself, and several of his associates, 
sought to quiet him, but he raced on unperturbed. ^ In the old days,’ 
he shouted, raising his voice above the tumult that had broken out, ' we 
had a Tsar, landlords, exploiters, and yet I could always buy a horse if 
mine died, and boots too, and all the calico I could pay for. And now 
there is no Tsar, there are no landlords, there are no exploiters, and yet 
— ^no horse, no boots, no calico, nothing. Remember that, stranger.’ 

I stared at the mujik, at the disturbed chairman, at the heaving mob. 
It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice in such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of the proletarian 
dictators — ^least of all a mujik. I remembered him so well in the old days, 
this lowly miserable creature of a mujik. How meek he seemed in the 
presence of oflficials. How humbly he would bow before a man in a uni- 
form, or sometimes only in city clothes. With what alacrity he would 
remove his hat before anyone he deemed his superior. Shy he was, this 
unwashed, hairy, big-boned mujik, and cautious in his choice of words, in 
voicing a grievance, lest he give offence to the man representing fmvitelstvo 
— government — and when he noted in the expression of the ofEcial’s face 
a sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, begged for 
forgiveness. In his heart he may have cherished only hate for the official, 
but when face to face with him he was all meekness and docility. But now 
in this desolate village, I witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespattered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
officials — all government— with no more restraint or compunctioii than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping his horse. It seemed so terribly 
^ Humanity Uprootedf by Maurice Hindus, 1929, p. 149. 
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unreal, so unbelievably lieroic ! TMs mujik proved to be typical of 
-many in the .siiceeediiig years. 

Matters were made not better but worse by the growing prosperity 
in the village, of the more thrifty and more industrious, but also the more 
cunning and more oppressive of the agriculturists, to whom the oppro- 
brious name, of' kulak (fist), was applied. The ineq.uality of conditioiis, to 
which Stolypin's reforms had given an impetus, was not removed by the 
multiplication of starveling holdings and not lessened by the monopoly 
of resources by a ininority of hated usurers. Though the kulaks might he 
climbing steadily into capitalists, the army of the landless was rapidly 
growing. What was, however, most serious of all was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby not less but even more precarious than 
before. Whenever the harvest was relatively good, practically all the 
peasants consumed a larger and took to market a smaller proportion of 
the yield. In years of threatened scarcity, the kulaks had the cities at 
their mercy. 

Experimental I mproveinents 

It would, however, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the dilemma of the statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in agricultural organisation which had been, in one locality or another, 
pretty extensively tried between 1917 and 1927. In the first place, there 
had been, among the more prosperous of the peasants, a great extension 
of agricultural cooperation of the ordinary type. Voluntary cooperative 
associations of independent peasants abounded in 1927, to the aggregate 
number, it was reported, of some 80,000 societies for several dozens of 
difioreiit purposes with literally millions of members.^ This once powerful 
voluntary movement has now almost entirely ceased to exist. Its place 
has been taken by the so-called kolkhosi, or collective farms, in which 
the members united either the whole or some of their resources in capital 
and labour, in order to share among themselves as copartners an increasing 
output. Of these collective farms, of which some thousands had spon- 
taneously come into existence between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degrees of succes, we may distinguish three types. There was, first, the 
association of members merely to the extent of combining their labour 
forces for joint tillage ; for working in company in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
sharing the proceeds among themselves, A second type, usually styled 

^ This agricultural progress had started, under Stolypin’s reforms, even before the 
Eevolution ; bxit after 19.17 it was greatly extended. By 1927 there were, in the USSR, 
no fewer than 80,000 agricultural cooperative societies, of nearly fifty diiferent kinds— . 
credit societies, marketing societies, creameries, societies for purchasing maclimery and 
forty different kinds of specialist societies for developing particular crops or animal pro- 
ducts. These 80,000 entirely voluntary cooperative societies numbered, in the aggregate, 
ten million members (many in more than one society). There were nearly 10,000 kolkhosi 
of the joint labour type, some 10,000 of the artel type, and more than a thousand com- 
munes. But all this enterprise, much of which is now superseded by the systematic’ 
organisation of sovkhosi and kolkhosi, left two-thirds of the peasant population almost' 
xintouched. ,,, , ,, ' ■; ’ 
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an artel/ was that of the association in which were united not merely the 
labour force but also the ownership of the capital employed (the land*- 
holdings, the implements and the farm buildings), but only in so far as 
concerned the production of cereals or other specified crops, sometimes 
also with a common flock or herd ; leaving in individual occupation and 
management the dwelling-houses, the garden grounds, the poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several families. The third type was called the commune. 
In this, not only the fields and buildings connected with cereal cultivation, 
but also all the other rural enterprises, were owned and administered in 
common, and the whole proceeds were shared, together wuth the dv/elling- 
houses and all the improvements and amenities for common enjoyment 
that the settlement could afford. Some of these communes, in various 
parts of the USSE, had already proved remarkably successful over periods 
of several years, reaching a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amenity, amounting to what the western world would deem civilisation, 
superior not only to the average of the peasantry, but even to most^of 
the collective farms of the artel type. It appeared, however, that the 
commime, to be permanently successful, required in its necessarily volun- 
tary membership a considerably higher level of personal character, and 
also of managerial capacity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
wloich could not reasonably be expected to become universal, or even to 
be commonly attained within a generation. If it was necessary to obtain, 
over the USSE as a whole, any considerable increase in the quantity of 
marketable grain even in good years — still more, if it was imperative, in 
the interest of the whole community, to ensure that there should be no 
actual shortage in the bad years that were certain to come — it did not 
seem possible for the government to sit down with folded hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire peasantry, either of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of collective farming of any type what- 
soever. Some way of quickening the tempo and enlarging the area of 
agricultural improvement had to be found. On the other hand, the state 
farms (sovkhosi), which the Soviet Government had managed to retain 
in its own administration, and had been for nearly a decade struggling 
to cultivate exclusively with wage-labourers, had so far failed to produce, 
after their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more than a small net 
addition to the aggregate of marketable grain. It seemed impossible, in 
the near future, to transform these grain factories^' into an effective 
and, in bad years, a certain source of the nation’s food supply. 

^ Tte form of the artel was used for cooperative associations in agriculture (apparently 
for the first time) towards the end of 1895 by H. V. Levitsky, in the province of Kherson, 
aftertvards spreading to SimbUsk, and some parts of Siberia, not in all cases extending to 
joint cultivation, and mainly for joint purchase of implements and other necessaries, 
■and generally the use of cooperative credit {La Russia d la fin cki 19^ siide, par M. W. do 
Kovalesky, 1900, p. 656). In its simplest form, the association for joint tillage, it reminds 
the student of the voluntary working bee ” of the American pioneer farmers, except 
that the latter deals successively with individtial holdings, instead of simultaneously with 
ail of them. 
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The Prolonged Discussion as to Policy 

The problem for the Soviet statesmen was desperately difficult. It 
may surprise those- who assume the existence of a dictatorship, and deny 
that of free speech, to learn that, for nearly three years (1925-1928), the 
issue was the subject of heated public controversy in articles, pamphlets 
and books, widely circulating in large editions, as well as prolonged coni- 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and mtliin the Communist 
Party. There were those (such as Trotsky) who declared that the growtli 
and development of the kulaks (here meaning merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, who employed w'age labour) was, by rebuilding 
capitalism, endangering, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Eevolution. This faction demanded the most drastic measures for the 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make clear by what means it 
proposed to increase the agricultural output of the minute holdings of the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise than by the slow spread of one or 
other form of voluntary cooperation. There were those who laid more 
stress on the multiplication of state farms (sovkhosi), employing labourers 
at wages as in the state factories, which, it was said, would prove the only 
' efficient and reliable source of the foodstuffs required. But no one showed 
how to develop state farms at a rate that would avert the peril of mass 
starvation. Accordingly, those for whom Bukharin and even A, I. Rykov 
were for some time the spokesmen urged that, as the state farms would 
take a long time to develop to the extent required, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural improvements to the great mass of tiny holdings, 
it was only the more energetic and enlightened of the peasants, who had 
already obtained the use of relatively considerable holdings of land, with 
superior equipment and improved agricultural systems, who could promptly 
make any appreciable contribution to the increased aggregate production 
that was immediately needed. These, therefore, it was said, though often op- 
pressive kulaks, should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
prises, as the only available means of national safety, even at the price of 
temporarily reducing many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
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The Policy of Universal Collectivisation 

In the end, the Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets (TSIK), in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternative policy, for which, . 
we think, Stalin deserves most of the credit. As proclaimed by bim in^ 
1928, the decision of these committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 
nothing less than a second agrarian revolution, in which the whole of the 
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^ It is interesting to notice that Stepniak {The Russian Peasantry, 1S95), thongh hating 
the kulak, could at that date see no better prospect for the peasantry as a whole than 
being driven off the land by the kiila-k class, in order that, in some distant future, they 
might, as landless proletarians, be Inspired to revolution. This, too (though ivithdu|;'^^ 
contemplation of even a future revolution), was virtually the line of Stolypixi's great agri- 
cultural reforms of lOOT-’lOlO. , , 
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mdividual peasantry would be transformed within less than o i 

MM.osi, r,p. .Tstss ;Lr"r:!;;,ir 

farms could be further increased by rotation of crops and The m/nf 
ertdisers. Practically the whole of L individual peasantrv wns to di 
appai, and to become workers on relatively large^amal<»amated areas 
either as cooperative owner-producers (on kolkhosi) or (in sovkho-i/i’ 
am labourers at wages. Only in this Uy, it was iugiSercouH to 

wl -,1 n +/ ^ hundred thousand relatively large farms on 

be practicable. Only in toil X it 
ms urged, could the whole peasant population, and not Lrely an 
na minority, be raised to the comprehension of improved systems of 

toe use of the new government tractors, and harried in every possible wfy 

Ttir^Z withlY few yl/s’ 

it is this policy which has, since 1928, covered all parts of the USSP with 

collective farms, formed by peasants who have, Iminally votoarif 
but often after intense propaganda, and at times under considerable locd 
pressure, merged their little holdings in larger units, belonging to them- 
selves jointly instead of to themselves individually. In this way there 
has been created for agriculture (at the cost of driving out the universallv 
hated kulaks and the recalcitrant Ukrainians or Don Cossacks by tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of families), something analogoul to the 

iXSrt of owner-producers in manufacturing 

industry, that we described in the preceding section. 

We may pause to consider the magnitude and the difficulty of this 
transformation. To convert, within less than a decade, even tio-thirds 
of a population of 120 millions of peasantry steeped in ignorance, suspicion 

Httlf centuries to individual cultivation of the 

httle holdings that they now deemed their own, with aU toe cunniim and 
greed that such a system develops, into public-spirited cooperators working 

instance, the explicit descriptions of the three types in “ Bizzv with 

SSST.S" “ bi I™ S 

final text of which is being published tp-day— is bMed.”*^™^* for coUeotive farms— the 
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upon a prescribed plan for a couimon product to be eqiiita])ly shared 
among themselves, might well have' been deemed hopelessly impracticable. 
At least, it would have been said, by anyone acquainted with a peasaiit 
population, that such a transformation — the '^ real agrarian revolution in 
Eussia ^ — ^miist require a whole generation of persistent efiort. 

The Struggle for Efficiency in the Kolhhosi 

The past five years have, indeed, seen a tireless struggle in nearly all 
parts of the USSR, to induce the gigantic membership of the kolkhosi, 
whicii had often been achieved only by considerable governmental pres- 
sure, to remain loyally in membership, and to work their cooperative 
enterprises with honesty and adequate efficiency. At first, by widespread 
propaganda and reckless promises of tractors and harvesters, improved 
ploughs and selected seeds, the process of conversion was altogether too 
quick. Whilst only 20 per cent of collectivisation had been contemplated 
during the first year, something like 56 per cent was attained. For so 
rapid a transformation the Soviet Government was not prepared ; and 
more than half the new collective farms, could not be given the aid of 
tractors. The zeal of the government agents had led, on the one hand, to 
Bomething very like compulsion of the hesitating peasants to join the 
collectives ; and, on the other, to unduly large and repeated levies upon 
such of them as were successful, representing what was claimed to be 
the government share of the harvest. The middle peasants, feeling them- 
selves condemned to a merger that was repugnant to them, in many 
instances slaughtered, in 1929-1930, their cattle and horses, sheep and 
pigs, rather than bring them into the common stock.^ So widespread 
was the outcry that the central committees were driven to instruct Stalin 
to issue his manifesto entitled “ Dizzy with Success ”, in which the zeal 
of the government agents was rebuked ; the voluntary character of 
membership of the collectives was emphasised ; permission to withdraw 
was conceded ; and proper consideration of the varying stock brought in 
by different members was insisted on. Nevertheless the animals continued 
to be slaughtered and the total membership to fall off. Partial failures 
of crop in 1931 and 1932 deepened the discontent. This was especially 

^ ‘‘ The truth is, the real agrarian resolution in Russia occurred towards the end of 
1927., as an outcome of the enactments of the 15th Congress of the Party ’’ Agriculture ”, 
by Professor Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. Gerhard Dobbert 
(1933), p. 212). 

The 15th Party Congress did, in fact, adopt a report from the Central Committee 
containing the following passage : “ Where is the way out ? The way out is in the passing 
of small disintegrated peasant farms into large-scale amalga-mated farms, on the basis 
of communal tiUage of the soil ; in passing to collective tillage of the soil on the basis of 
the new higher technique. The way out is to amalgamate the petty and tiny peasant 
farms gradually but steadily, not by means of pressure but by example and conviction, 
into large-scale undertakings on the basis of communal, fraternal collective tillage of the 
soil, supplying agricultural machinery and tractors, applying scientific methods for the 
intensification of agriculture. There is no other way outT 

2 The magnitude of this holocaust of live-stock is seldom realised. The following table ' 
shows that, in one year, 1929-1930, more than sixty million animals were slaughtered, ? 
being one-quarter of the whole; “and in the course of the next three' years, 
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tlie ease in some parts of the once-favoured community of tbe Don 
Cossacks, where the loss of the special privileges, in which a large propor- 
tion of the population had shared under the Tsars, was still resented. The 
recalcitrance took on the gravest aspect in some parts of the Ukraine, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the Ukrainian exiles at Paris and Prague. The 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, we are told, 
from 1928 onwards, directed towards stimulating the peasants to resist 
collectivisation. The forms taken by this resistance, it has been frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian emigres^ have greatly varied. At first 
there were mass disturbances in the kolkliosi, or else the communist 
officials and their agents were killed ; but later a system of passive resist- 
ance was favoured, which aimed at the systematic fmstmtion of the Bolshevih 
plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest. The peasants and workers, 
seeing the ruthless export by their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take steps to save themselves from starvation in the winter time, 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule, 
This is the main reason for the wholesale hoarding of grain and the thefts 
, from the fields — offences which, if detected, are punishable by death. 
The peasants are passive resisters everywhere ; but in Ukrainia the 
resistance has assumed the character of a national struggle. The opposition 
of the Ukrainian population caused the failure, of the grain-storing plan of 
1931, and still more so, that of 1932. The catastrophe of 1952 was the 
hardest blow that Soviet Ukraine had to face since the famine of 1921- 
1922. The autumn and spring sowing campaigns both failed. Whole 
tracts were left unsown. In addition, when the crop was being gathered 
last year, it happened that, in many areas, especially in the south, 20, 40 


over eightj^ millions more. In 1933, the total live-stock was less than four-ninths of the 
total m 1929. 

Live-Stock ik the USSI^ 

(In millions of head) 


Horses 

La.rge-horned cattle 
Sheep and goats . 
Pigs . 


(Stalin’s report on the work of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, in Proceedings (in Russian) of the Seventeenth Congress of the OPSU, 1933, 
p. 30.) See, in confirmation, Die Krise der sozialisUschen Landwirtschaft in der Sowjetunion, 
by Ur. Otto Schiller, 1933,; and Economic Planning in Soviet Mussia, Boris Brutxkus, 
1935, p. 211. 

This colossal slaughter, repeated in successive years, has been subsecj[uently excused 
as having been due to lack of wheat or oats for fodder, owing to government exactions. 
But why did they slaughter sheep and pigs, and even goats ? 
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■ and evpii 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either not collected 
at all or was ruined in the threshing/’ ^ 

Towards the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous deliberate 
sabotage had become manifest ; when the too persistent rains of the 
summer had ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, even where the 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out ; and when it was 
realised that the reserves had been specially depleted owing to the mea,sures 
taken in order to sta^re off a Japanese invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate. There is reason to believe that those in authority did 
not know where to turn. Finally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
administrative campaign, designed to reach the nerve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms ; a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour in execution, as well as in the magnitude of its 
operations, appears to us unparalleled in the peace-time annals of any 
government. The desperate situation had to be saved. And, aided 
fortuitously by good crops in 1933 and 1934, it was saved. How this was 
accomplished will appear in the following pages. 

The Magnitude of the Problem 

We must first emphasise the magnitude of the problem. The rush of 
some seventy million people into the collective farms had not been 
accompanied by any sufiicient provision of agricultural machinery, seeds 
and fertilisers even for those w^ho were loyal ; and certainly not by any 
adequate means of supervision and control of such of them as might be 
disloyal or recalcitrant. The total number of collective farms of all types 
in the USSE, which was less than 20,000 in 1927, had grown by the first 
quarter of 1933 to 211,000, actually cultivating about 85 million hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of over 400 hectares (1000 acres)/ The 
total number of households is variously stated as between 14 and 15 
millions, making a population of some 70 millions, and giving an average 
for each collective farm of between 65 and 70 households. We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviets). The number of village soviets in the USSR is about 70,000, 
governing some 600,000 villages and hamlets — ^thus there are, on an 
average, three collective farms in the area of each village soviet. But as 
ill some districts the collective farms are still scanty, the average per 
village soviet in the rest of the USSR must be much higher than three ; 
and, as some of the areas of the village soviets have more than ten times 
the population of others, there must be areas under a single village soviet 
which each contain six or even a doxen collective farms. Collective 
farmiug “ is most complete in the rich grain districts of southern and south- 
eastern Russia, and least advanced in the northern provinces, with their 

^ “ Ukrainia under BolskeTist E*nie by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic Beview^ January 
1934, pp. 342443. The writer was Premier of -the Ukrainian Eepnblic of 1919, and is ^ . 
now professor at the XJia'amian Agricultural College at Prague. 

® The Moscow Narodny Bank’s Mo^iihly Review (yoL vi.,, April 1933, 2sFo. 4) gives a 
...con-v'enient:. summary. .of The.,, .statistics,,, .showing ..the., number .of. peasant ,,,. households,, 
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poorer soil^ and in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Russian nationalities ’h 

The State Machinery for the Control of the Collective Farms 
(a) The New People’s Commissar 

The new policy of universal collectivisation involved a far-reaching 
reorganisation of the machinery of government d The first step vras the 
establishment of federal control. Hitherto agricultme had been a subject 
retained by the several Union or constituent republics, in each of wiiicli 
(and also in the autonomous republics) there had been, since 1923, a 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to his own Sovnarkoia 
(cabinet of ministers) and central executive committee. There w^ere now 
appointed by the USSR Government two new People’s Commissars to 
deal with agriculture throughout the whole Union. One of these, the 
People’s Commissar for state farms (sovkhosi), took complete command 

in collective farms and the percentage they form of the total households in each of the 
principal agricultural areas in the USSR, in the first quarter of 1933 : 


Xo. of; P'easaiit 
Households 


Percoutage of 
Total 


Producing areas (areas which produce 
plus over their own requirements) 
Ukraine , . 

Northern Caucasus 
Lower Volga 
Central Volga 
Urals : . . 

Western Siberia 
Central Black Soil Region 
Bashkiria .... 

Crimea .... 


Consuming areas (areas which do not pro- 
duce enough for their own require- 
ments) : 

Moscow Province . . . . 

"Western Provinces . . . . 

Gorky (Nizhni-Novgorod) 

White Russian Republic 


The average cultivated area per collective farm is over 400 hectares, which com- 
pares favourably with that of well-to-do peasants who, in the past, used to cultivate from, 
15 to 20 hectares per household. The total number of collective farms now exceeds 
211 , 000 .” 

3- This radical change in agricultural administration ” was described by Kalinin at 
the Third Session of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR (TSIK) in January 
1933. “ Formerly ”, be said, “ we had only the national People’s Commissariats [for 

agriculture, in each of the seven Constituent Republics], which were each adapted to the 
local peculiarities of a scattered rural economy which they assisted to improve. Every- 
thing was reversed w,ith coUeotivisatiou [in collective and state farms], which raised the 
last layers of rural backwardness with the strengthening of agriculture- and the coming 
of tractors and combines. The old [and during the Revolution one year counts as ten] 
organisation structure had outlived its usefulness. The production of agricultural goods 
was rapidly mechanised, , and this required more centralised direction on an All-Union 
scale ” {Moscow Daily News^ January §6, 1933). 
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of these wherever they were or might hereafter be established. The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the collective 
farms (kolkhosi) of all types, and with the still survi-\dug individual 
peasantry. The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the 
several constituent or autonomous republics were not removed, nor were 
their offices abolished. What happened was that, at one fell swoop, the 
whole score of them were stripped of a large part of their autonomy ; 
passing suddenly from governing, as they chose, “ non-unified ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which were responsible solely to themselves, 
to presiding over “ unified ” departments (like that of finance), in which 
they had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received from the 
USSR Peoples’ Commissar, and in which their local stafis were required 
to render loyal service both to the local People’s Commissar, and also to 
his superior, the USSR People’s Commissar. 


(6) The New Agricultural Departments 

111 each of the constituent republics, there had existed a Land Depart- 
ment, descended from the various Land Committees which were supposed 
to direct the division among the peasantry of the land of the monasteries 
and the Tsar^s family, and those estates from which the landlords had been 
expropriated. These offices had become somnolent with the completion 
of the division, and actually fulfilled few functions. They were now 
reorganised into Agricultural Departments, having in charge the super- 
vision alike of the independent peasantry and of the rapidly growing 
kolkhosi of various types. These departments had much to do with the 
adjustment of boundaries of the several kolkhosi, and with the settlement 
of disputes. Their whole work was brought under the supervision and the 
orders primarily of the People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the republic * 
but ^uth the obligation of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc 
tions of the USSR People’s Commissar. 

In the autonomous republics, as in the oblasts or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, there are also Agricultural Departments subordinate to 
those of the several constituent republics. In the case, however, of the 
very extensive oblasts or krais of the RSFSR, such as those of East and 
West Siberia and the Urals, and in the case of the larger among the 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for their Agricultural 
Departments to he in direct communication with the USSR People’s 
Commissar of Agriculture at Moscow, where there had been a special 
kolkhos centre, obtaining all statistical and other information about the 
kolkhosi throughout the whole USSR. This kolkhos centre became 
part of the new USSR Com.missariat of Agriculture. 

Beneath the oblast or krai, or autonomous republic, there was also a 
Land Department for each rayon. These had apparently wholly gone 
to sleep, to be nidely stirred by Kaganovich at the Seventeenth Party 
Congress. '' Our rayon Land Departments ”, he said, are in a state < 


neglect, they are in an interregnum as it, were, they, do not seem to 
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able to grasp wbat tbeir ftoctioiis are. Very often tbe planning work of 
tlie rayon Land Department resolves itself into their mechanically dis- 
tributing the production quotas among the collective farms without taking 
into account their traction facilities, their labour power, and their economic 
possibilities. The rayon Land Departments must be organised in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm.” ^ 

(c) Supervision by the Village Soviets 

Then the village soviets (selosoviets) were made to realise that it was 
an important part of their duty to wmtch the administration of all the 
collective farms within their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going so far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply. It was pointed out 
that the kolkhos, even more than the individual peasant, owed a positive 
duty to the state, in the form of the 'utmost production of foodstuffs on 
the nationalised land that had been entrusted in usufruct to each little 
community ; and that the performance of this duty had to be enforced. 
The president of each village soviet was reminded that he was personally 
responsible for the proper conduct of each collective farm within the area 
under his charge, so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when he perceived 
anything going wrong. 

The, Soviet Hierarchy grips the Collective Farm 

This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the administration of the 
collective farms. From one end of the USSE to the other, every kolkhos 
had to be firmly gripped — ^to be merely supervised, aided and praised, if 
its agriculture was successful ; to be admonished and warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the threshing and 
the warehousing of the grain were not loyally and efficiently conducted ; 
and in all cases to be helped and instructed and supplied with seed, 
fertilisers and machinery. The problem, Kaganovich' had pointed out as 
early as 1930, was to bring the state machinery as close as possible to the 
villages and hamlets, of which there were, as we have mentioned, no 
fewer than 600,000. At present ”, he continued, the centre of gravity 
of collective farm construction has been shifted to the rayon. Here are 
gathered up the threads of collective farm organisation and all other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and supply. 
Axe the rayon organisations sufficiently equipped with the necessary 
workers to deal with all this varied work ? There can be no doubt that 
they are esitremely inadequately supplied with workers. Where is the 
way out 1 ” ' 

What was done in 1930 was to decree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblast and the rayon) ; and to dis- 
" tribute its staff among the congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities. In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were sent to 
^ Proceedings of Seventeenth Congress CPSU^ speacb of Kaganovich, pp. 67-69. 
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“ the agricultiiral front This, however, proved during 1931 and 1932, 
even when the active help of the village soviet could he secured, insniricient 
to watch over the administration of every collective farm. 


The Machine and Tractm' Stations 
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An effective lever for lifting to prosperity every collective farm that 
was not deliberately wrecking its own agriculture was presently found in 
tlie Machine and llractor Station (MTS), in which the supply of machinery 
to the farms had gradually been concentrated. Between 1930 and 1933 
the number of these M. and T. stations was increased to over 2600, with 
nearly 700 repairing shops and 80,000 tractors ; ^ their repairing shops 
were raised to a high level of efficiency ; and their administration was made 
the means of persistent supervision of all the fifty to one hundred farms 
within the area, averaging about fifteen square miles, that each station 
served. Their activities were described by an adverse critic in the following 
terms. '' The erection of Machine [and] Tractor Stations, the first of 
which was set up in the Odessa region in 1927, had a significant influence 
o.!i the subsequent developments. These stations may (each) have on 
hand as many as 100 tractors and more, together with all the necessary 
accessories, as well as threshing-machines, repair shops and technical 
personnel Each station undertakes to draw up agreements with near-by 
village communities or collectives on the basis of a share in the harvest 
in exchange for technical assistance. To-day these stations are the so- 
called heavy artillery of the ' forced ^ collectivisation ; they are estab- 
lished by order of the government ; and instructions are given to ensure 
that the peasants within the working radius of each station are linked up 
with them. It is arranged for each station to have a maximum field of 
operation of 50,000 to 60,000 hectares. For the year 1930 there were 
313 stations in operation ; by 1931 this figure had increased to 1400, and 
in 1932 it is planned to have 3100. One-third of the summer and winter 
sowings in 1932, roughly about 48 million hectares, are to be carried out 
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^ Seo What are MTS {Machine and Tractor Stations) ?, by L. Vaiersetin and A. Leon- 
tiev (Moscow, 1932, 24 pp.). “ During the last three years there have been created 2600 ' 
inachhie [and] tractor stations, which include 1306 stations serving grain farms, 329 stations 
for sugar-beet farms and 217 stations for cotton farms. The value of their equipment now 
exceeds 600 miIlio.n roubles. It includes 80,000 tractors, which are operated by about 
200,000 drivers ; 2000 combinos ; thousands of other improved implements, including 
reapers and so on. In connection with the machine [and] tractor stations, some 685 
repair-shops have been established to maintain the agricultural tractors , in good repair ’’ i - 
(Moscow Narodny Bank’s Monthly Re-view^ vol. vi. JSTo. 4, April 1933). 

The above statistics %vere left far behind by the great campaign of 1933. Stalin . 
announced to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party on January 26, 1934, 
that there were then in the field 204,100 tractors ; . with a capacity of 3,100,000 horse- 
power ; 25,000 combines ; 30,101 motors and traction engines ; 58,000 threshing machines ; 
1505 installations for electric thresliing : 24,400 motor lorries and 4600 cars (This repre- 
sents something like a fourfold increase of machines;. 'of all _kmds within three years.) 

“ At the same time,” continued Stalin, the government had trained and sent into agrt- / ' 
culture 111,000 technicians and agronomists, over4?90b,000 fcractomts, combine operators, vi'" 
dr.ivers, etc., and more than 1,600,000 men and women for managerial and administrative 
.posts*” , ....I 
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with the assistance of these stations.^^ ^ 

During 1933, the relations of the Machine and Tractor Stations with 
the collective farms within their several districts were reorganised in tlie 
light of the experience of the previous years. Whilst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on the villages necessarily 
exercised a considerable missionary effect, their relations with the collective 
farms were to be strictly on the basis of a business contract uiiitiiaily 
agreed to. In addition to advice and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing, including fallow-land and winter sowing, 
in return for fixed and specified percentages of the yield mutually agreed 
to, the percentages for each group of collective farms being fixed with 
some regard to its prospective harvest. The percentage for threshing -was 
henceforth to be calculated not on the amount of wheat brought to be 
threshed, but on the actual amount of the yield in grain. And when the 
work for each collective farm is completed, the management board of the 
farm, in conjunction with the MTS, is to dra\v up jointly a special protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in quality as well as quantity, 
and the amount due. Similar arrangements to those of the 1192 MTS 
serving grain farms would be made by the 348 in sugar-beet regions, 246 
in flax, 238 in cotton, 151 in vegetables and 85 in potatoes.^ 

The Soviet Hierarchy is reinforced hy the Communist Party 

It was, however, not enough to reorganise, from top to bottom, the 
soviet departments responsible for agriculture, and not enough even to 
place in their hands the lever of 3000 or 4000 Machine and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park of artillery of 200,000 tractors and combines, 
served by thousands of competent drivers and mechanics, provided with 
unlimited petrol. In the USSR, perhaps even more than in western 
countries, there is always an immense lag ”, alike in time and in space, 
between the creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the actual accomplishment— everywhere and completely— of the task that 
it is set to do. In so vital a matter as the food supply, Kaganovich, with 
Stalin’s full support, was taking no risks. He turned to the zealous and 
trustworthy members of the Communist Party to see that, not only the 
immense soviet organisation, from the USSR People’s Commissariat, down 
to the most remote village soviet and the furthest flung Machine and 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 collective farms with their several 
boards of management and their fifteen million families, all of them 
actually did their duty. It was decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 3000 new local organs, termed politot- 
deli ”, being special sections or committees of selected Party members, 

^ Agriculture ”, by Professor Pr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by I)r. 
Gerhard Pobbert, 193S, p. ISO. 

^ Moscow Daily News, weekly edition, February 5, 1933. 


THE CONTROL AT WORK 

' ciarged, with seeing to it, in the several regions assigned to them, that the 
■ government policy was actually put in operation by the persons iuimedi- 
ately responsible for each part of it. These “ Policy Sections ” as we shall 
call them — the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, we are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading — ^represent a unique 
projection from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party. 

The W or Jc of iJie Policy Sections 

This tlirowiiig into the field, all over the USSR, of a '' hand-picked ” 
and triistworth}^ second army of some 25,000 members of the Comnnniist 
Party, chosen, we are told, out of a much larger number of eager applicants 
for the adventure, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factories for this special service, and especially their organisation in some 
3000 Policy Sections, was acclaimed as a master-stroke of policy, which, 
as wo read the evidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of the agricultural campaigns of 1933 and 1934. The members 
of these Policy Sections were carefully instructed in their duties by Kagano- 
vich himself, and despatched in batches from Moscow to some 3000 chosen 
centres in all parts of the USSR. Each Policy Section consisted of at least 
live persons and often more, including a director, an organiser of Party 
work, another of work by the Comsomols, with a woman to organise the 
women workers ; together with an editor, not only of posters and leaflets, 
but also of the little local newspaper that was everywhere started^ The 
duty of each section, with the assistance of ail the Party members and 
Comsomols in the area, was primarily and specifically to see to it that 
everyone — whether on the staff of the Machine and Tractor Stations, or 
ill the service of the oblast or rayon, or of a village soviet, or in that of a 
collective farm — did his or her duty. Many of the Party members thus 
sent to '' the agricultural front ” also undertook one or other office, either 
.in the Machine and Tractor Station, or in the village soviet or in the 
management of a collective farm. This attitude of inspection and control, 
coupled with the actual filling of particular posts, naturally brought the 
niembe.rs of the Policy Sections into delicate and somewhat ambiguous 
relations with the local soviet officials on the one hand, and, on the other, 
witli the Party fractions and provincial Party agents, with the result of 
not a little friction and some open quarrels, which had to be straightened - 
out. We get a vision of the difficulties and dangers encountered by these 
missionaries in the correspondence of one of those who went out in the 
first batch in 1930. Gregor Injevatkine, who, after bringing to a high 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which he was sent, was 
eventually assassinated by a group of recalcitrant peasants. His letters 
to his wife, to his comrades in the Moscow factory in which he had been 

^ We have been told that the tens of thousands of members of the politotdeli were all 
carefully selected by the official sta^ of the special commission of the Communist Party ; 
and even that they were all personally interviewed by Kaganovich himself — perhaps 
tin’s applied only to the director of each poiitotdel — ^who rejected those of whose capacity 
and fidelity he was not satisfied. , , ^ , 
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eBiployed, and to the Patty, authorities afford a moving pictoxe of the, ' 
life of these devoted Party missionaries^ The establishment of the Policy 
Sections, and the selection in 1933 of a second army of Party members to 
man them, arose, we are told, directly out of the disclosure to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the continued recalcitrance jiiid 
sabotage in the North Caucasus. Their instructions were briefly summed 
up on the phrase that what they had to do was to '' make the kolldiosi 
bolshevist and the members thereof more prosperous 

We are able to give a useful account of the actual methods and results 
of a politotdel at work as a whole in a recent description by an American 
student who was spending a year among the koikliosi. “ As each collective 
farm completes [its harvesting], the Policy Section issues directives regard- 
ing grain deliveries to the government [and] the past, present and future 
activities of the farm. These sum up the accomplishments and failures 
. . . discuss its special problems and give instructions for the future . . . 
stating whether the directives need to be discussed with the kolkhos 
board of the district executive committee before being carried out. The 
directives begin with a statistical report on thefulfilment of grain deliveries, 
and a statement of the success of the collective in relation to its own 
history and the achievement of other collective farms in the district. The 
kolkhos is reminded of its contract with the Machine and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the MTS in kind a percentage of the crop for the use 
of the machines. The directives then take up the collective needs of the 
kolkhos, the needs of special groups within it, and, finally, special directives 
are given in regard to families and individuals. A fund must be laid aside 
for seed and insurance, arrangements made for invalids and orphans 
and a kolkhos social fund created. . . . Care is exercised to secure justice 
for grou|)s of individuals. The collective farm which has accomplished 
specially fine work sometimes receives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the MTS. On one farm where repairs were urgently necessary, and 
there were not sufficient funds to care for the whole kolkhos, the policy 
section has directed that the cottages housing the largest families should 
be repaired first. Faithful and efficient farm members, or a brigade which 
surmounted great diffi.culties, are credited with a 10 or 20 per cent increase 
on their work days. Very careless workers receive a like deduction,. . 
Where a collective farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut in half. Those kolkhos iidarniks who are 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolkhos dairy. 

In one instance a family had received no payment last year because of the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm ; this year the political section 
has ordered a 16 per cent increase in its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] in partial restitution. . . . The directives deal with innumer- 


^ Om of the 25,000 : the Story of a Shade Worker, by A. Isba^oh (j^loscow, 1931); 
Un des 25,000 : la brigade de choc de la collectivisation : documents rassemUes par A. Cl 
(Paris, 1931, 72 pp..). 

2 The PoUtoldel (in Russian) j by M* Karavai (Moscow, Partizdat, 1934, 150 pp.). 



WAS THERE A FAMINE? igg 

able other details, with every phase of kolkhos life ; ploughiag, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping, etc.” i 

Was there a Famine in the USSR in 1931-1932 ? 

From one end of the USSE to tlie other we must visualise the Agri- 
cultural Departments of the oblasts and rayons, with the village so vie is 
and the Machine and Tractor Stations, continuing to super\dse a.nd assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective farms, the whole organisation 
being guided and directed by the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, What 
has been the result of this attempt to cope with climatic difficulties on the 
one hand, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
picion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be dealt with ? 
Was there or was there not a famine in the USSE in the years 1931 and 
1932 ? 

Those who think this a simple question to answer will probably already 
have made up their minds, in accordance with nearly all the statements 
by persons hostile to Soviet Communism, that there was, of course, a 
famine in the USSE ; and they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
that it caused, in precise figures — unknown to any statistician — varying 
from three to six and even to ten million deaths.^ On the other hand, a 
retired high official of the Government of India, speaking Eussian, and 
well acquainted with Tsarist Eussia, who had himself administered famine 
districts in India, and who visited in 1932 some of the localities in the 
USSE in which conditions were reported to be among the worst, informed 
the present writers at the time that he had found no evidence of there 

^ Article by F. E. Hiirst, on the Ustiabinsk Machine and Tractor Station, jSForth 
Gaucasiis, in Moscow Daily News^ October 15, 1933. 

^ Scepticism as to statistics of total deaths from starvation, in a territory extending 
to one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, v^ould anyhow be justified. But as to the USSB 
there seems no limit to the wildness of exaggeration. We quote the following interesting 
ease related by Mr. Sherwood Eddy, an experienced American traveller in Russia : ‘‘ Our 
party, consisting of about 20 persons, while passing through the villages, heard rumours 
of tlie village of Gavrilovka, where ail the men but one were said to have died of starvation. 

We went at once to investigate and track down this rumour. We divided into four parties, 
with four interpreters of our own choosing, and visited simultaneously the registry office - - 
of bhtbs and deaths, the village priest, the local soviet, the judge, the schoolmaster and 
every individual peasant we met. We found that out of 1100 families three individuals 
had died of typhus. They had immediately closed the school and the church, inoculated 
the entire population and stamped out the epidemic without deveioj)mg another case. 

We could not discover a single death from hunger or starvation,, though many had felt the 
hitter pinch of want. It was another instance of .the ease with which wdd rum.ours spread 
concerning Eussia” {Eussia To-day : What can we. learn from if ^ by Sherwood Eddy, 

I9M, p. xiv). ^ -k ■ 

We had this investigation described to us in detail by one of the interpreters who took > 
part in it, and who had the not inconsiderable task of arranging the transport for a journey ■ ' ' 
of a hundred kilometres away from the railway .over almost impossible highways. It 
became well known, among Russian journalists at -the time {see, for instance, Meise durch 
hmideH Kolleotivwiftsohaftent by L, P. Boross, Moscow, 1932, ppV 161-163), but no British 
or American correspondent seems to have mentioned it. ^ ' A . 
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being or baving been anytMng like what Indian officials would describe 
as a famine. 

Witbout expecting to convince tbe prejudiced, we give, for what it 
may be deemed worthy tbe conclusion to wbicb our visits in 1932 and 1934, 
and subsequent examination of tbe available evidence, now lead us. That 
in each of tbe years 1931 and 1932 there was a partial failure of crops iu 
various parts of tbe huge area of tbe USSE is undoubtedly true. It is 
true also of British India and of the United States. It has been true also 
of the USSR, and of every other country at all comparable in size, in 
each successive year of the present century. In countries of such vast 
extent, having every kind of climate, there is always a partial failure of 
crops somewhere. How extensive and how serious was this partial failure 
of crops in the USSR of 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to ascertain with 
any assurance. On the one hand, it has been asserted, by people who 
have seldom had any opportunity of going to the sufiering districts, that 
throughout huge provinces there ensued a total absence of foodstuSs, so 
that (as in 1891 and 1921) literally several millions of people died of 
starvation. On the other hand, soviet officials on the spot, in one district 
after another, informed the present writers that, whilst there was shortage 
and hunger, there was, at no time, a total lack of bread, though its quality 
was impaired by using other ingredients than wheaten flour ; and that 
any increase in the death-rate, due to diseases accompanying defective 
nutrition, occurred only in a relatively small number of villages. What 
may carry more weight than this official testimony was that of various 
resident British and American journalists, who travelled during 1933 and 
1934 through the districts reputed to have been the worst sufferers, and 
who declared to the present writers that they had found no reason to 
suppose that the trouble had been more serious than was officially repre- 
sented. Our own impression, after considering all the available evidence, 
is that the partial failure of crops certainly extended to only a fraction 
of the USSR ; possibly to no more than one-tenth of the geographical 
area. We think it plain that this partial failure was not in itself sufficiently 
serious to cause actual starvation, except possibly, in the worst districts, 
relatively small in extent. Any estimate of the total number of deaths in 
excess of the normal average, based on a total population supposed to 
have been subjected to famine conditions, of sixty millions, which would 
mean half the entire rural population between the Baltic and the Pacific 
(as some have rashly asserted), or even one-tenth of such a population, 
appears to us to be fantastically excessive. 

On the other hand, it seems to be proved that a considerable nimiber 
of peasant households, both in the spring of 1932 and in that of 1933, 
found themselves unprovided with a sufficient store of cereal food, and 
specially short of fats. To these cases we shall recur. But we are at once 
reminded that in countries like India and the USSR, in China, and even 
ill the United States, in which there is no ubiquitous system of poor 
, relief, a certain number of people — among these huge populations even 



under these conditions ; and that whenever there is even a partial failure 
of crops this number will certainly be considerably increased. It cannot 
be supposed to have been otherwise in parts of the southern Ukraine, 
the Kuban district and Daghestan in the winters of 1931 and 1932. 

scarcity of food in 
famine we must 
We notice among the evidence 
patchy ’h In one and the same locality , 


But before we are warranted in describing this 
particular households of particular districts as a 
eiiqiiiro how the scarcity came to exist, 
tlie fact that the scarcity was ' 
under weather conditions apparently similar if not identical, there are 
collecfive farms which have in these years reaped harvests of more tlian 
average excellence, whilst others, adjoining them on the north or on the 
south, have experienced conditions of distress, and may sometimes have 
known actual starvation. This is not to deny that there were whole 
districts in which drought or cold seriously reduced the yield. But there 
are clearly other cases, how many we cannot pretend to estimate, in 
which tie harvest failures were caused, not by something in the sky, hut 
by something in the collective farm itself. And we are soon put on the 
track of discovery. As we have already mentioned, we find a leading 
personage in the direction of the Ukrainian revolt actually claiming that 

the opposition of the Ukrainian population caused the failure of the 
grain-storing plan of 1931, and still more so, that of 1932 He boasts of the 
success of the passive resistance which aimed at a systematic frustration 
of the Bolshevik plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest 'h He 
tells us plainly that, owing to the efforts of himself and his friends, whole 
tracts were left unsown 'b and in addition, when the crop was being 
gathered last year [1932], it happened that, in many areas, especially in 
the south, 20, 40 and even 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either 
not collected at all or was ruined in the threshing 

So far as the Ukraine is concerned, it is clearly not Heaven wdiich is 
principally to blame for the failure of crops, but the misguided members 
of many of the collective farms.^ What sort of famine is it that is 

^ “ Ukrainia under Bolshevist Buie ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic Review^ January 
1934, pp. 342-343. One of the Ukrainian nationalists who was brought to trial is stated 
to hare confessed to having received explicit instructions from the leaders of the move* 
ment abroad to the effect that it is essential that, in spite of the good harvest (of 1930), 
the position of the peasantry should become worse. For this purpose it is necessary to 
persuade the members of the kolkhosi to harvest the grain before it has become ripe ; to 
agitate among the kolkhos members and to persuade them that, however hard they may 
woj'k, their grain will be taken away from them by the State on one pretext or another ; 
and to sabotage the j)roper calculation of the labour days put into harvesting by the 
members of the kolkhosi so that they may receive less than they are entitled to by their 
mirk ” (Speech by M. Postyshev, secretary of the Ukraine Communist Party, to plenum 
of Central Committee, 1933). 

" it can be definitely denied that lAh'Serioul "’"portage of harvested grain in parts of 
southern Ukraine was due to cliamtio" condition's^^''/* In a number of southern regions, 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the crop r^’aiuedioh .the This was not a restdt of the drought 

which was so severe in certain parjs'of Siberia, the Ur^ and the Middle and Lower Volga 
regions that it reduced there the expected crops by a&ut 50 per cent. JVo act of Qod was 
mvolved in the Uhraine. The di£fi^l'tier©3^erienceA^ sowing, harvesting and grain 
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due neitlier to the drought nor the rain, heat nor cold, rust nor weeds 
nor locusts ; but to a refusal of the agriculturists to sow whole tracts 
were left unsown ; and to gather up the wheat when it was cut eyeu 
50 per cent was left in the fields ? 

The other district in which famine conditions are most persistently 
reported is that of Kuban, and the surrounding areas, chiefly inliabited 
by the Don Cossacks, who, as it is not irrelevant to remember, were tlie 
first to take up arms against the Bolshevik Government in 1918, and so 
begin the calamitous civil war. These Don Cossacks, as we have men- 
tioned, had enjoyed special privileges under the tsars, the loss of which 
under the new regime has, even to-day, not been forgiven. Here there is 
evidence that whole groups of peasants, under hostile inuflences, got into 
such a state of apathy and despair, on being pressed into a new system 
of cooperative life wdiich they could not understand and about which they 
heard ail sorts of evil, that they ceased to care whether their fields were 
tilled or not, or what would happen to them in the winter if they produced 
no crop at all. Whatever the reason, there were, it seems, in the Kuban, 
as in the Ukraine, whole villages that sullenly abstained from sowing or 
harvesting, usually not completely, but on all but a minute fraction of 
their fields, so that, when the year ended, they had no stock of seed, and 
in many cases actually no grain on which to live. There are many other 
instances in which individual peasants made a practice, out of spite, of 
surreptitiously barbering ’’ the ripening wheat ; that is, rubbing out 
the grain from the ear, or even cutting off the whole ear, and carrying 
off for individual hoarding this shameless theft of community 
property.^ 

Unfortunately it was not only in such notoriously disaffected areas as 
the Ukraine and Kuban that these peculiar failures of crops occurred. 
For instance, the Machine and Tractor Sections that were sent to far-off 
Turkestan found, as we learn from the intimate private letters of the 



eoliection campaign of 1931 were man-made ” Collectivisation of Agriculture in tho 
Soviet Union”, by W, Ladejinsky, Political Science Quarterly (New' York, June 1934, 
p. 222). “ It is evident ”, writes another of the leaders of the Ulirainian emigres at Prague, 
himself the Foreign Minister of the short-lived Ukrainian Republic of 1919, that this 
famine was not the result of natural causes. . . . The peasants are absolutely hostile to a 
system which runs counter to ail their habits for centuries past. . , . The Ukrainian 
peasant has always been an individualist ... and sees no reason why he should worh for 
the profit of others ” (“ Ukraine and its Political Aspirations ”, by Alexander Shulgin, in 
Slavonic Review, January 1935). 

Mr. Chamberlin himself now ascribes at any rate some part of the relative failure of 
the harvests of 1931 and 1932, not to any climatic conditions, but largely as a resnlt of 
the apathy and discouragement of the peasants ”, which made the yield “ much lower 
than it would have been in normal years ” Russia Through Coloured Glasses”, in 
PoftmgUly Review, Octohex WZ4:). ~ 'Y- 

^ The jvactice led to the ’ employment of " olhBdi'en (members of the “Pioneers* 
organisation) to guard the growing <^opk§g|iiusj; Presently it was found necessary ;| 

"in some places to erect wooden wa^hrtowexs ahddo post sentinels night and day,' in 
to prevent the w’-hoie crop from iSng looted, (IiiXilma, one member from each family 
habitually watches the household^lot as soon ■ as plants appear above ground, to 
prevent their being stolen.) - 
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martyrej:! Party member tliat we have alreadj^ cited/ 311 st tie same 
’'■'recalcitrance among tlie ignorant and suspicious peasants, wiie flier 
nominally enrolled in collective farms or persistently obstructing tbeir 
' formation/*^ Tliese w^ere tbe dupes and victims of the ceaseless machiiu- 
■’’’ tioiis of the kulaks and others, whose position was threatened witli 
destruction. How serious the situation appeared to Kaganovich we may 
' gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933. To 
aaiy generally succossfiil cultivation, he declared, '' the anti-soviet elements 
of the village o,re offering fferce opposition. Economically mined, but not 
yet having lost their influence entirely, the kulaks, former w^hite officers, 

; former priests, their sons, former ruling landlords and siigar-inill owners, 
former Cossacks and other anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist 
and also of the social-revolutionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia 
settled ill the villages, are trying in every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are trying to foil the measures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farming, and for these ends are making use of the backward- 
ness of part of the collective farm members against the interests of the 
socialised collective farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry. 

Penetrating into collective farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
house keepers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as leading workers 
on the boards of collective farms, the anti-soviet elements strive to organise 
sabotage, spoil machines, sow without the proper measures, steal collective 
farm goods, undermine labour discipline, organise the thieving of seed 
and secret granaries, sabotage grain collections — and sometimes they 
succeed ill disorganising kolkhosi.’’ 

However much we may discount such highly coloured denunciations, 
we camiot avoid noticing how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the harvest, made on the one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on the other by the nationalist leaders of the Ukrainian recalcitrants, 

^ One of the 25,000 : the Story of a Shook Worker, by A. Isbach (Moscow, 1931). 

- Much the same recalcitrance had been manifested in 1927-1928 when the wide 
opening of the “ scissors ” caused the relatively well-to-do peasants to withhold their 
grain from the market. A genuine and severe economic tug-of-war between the Soviet 
Government and the more prosperous peasants occurred during the winter of 1927 and 
the spring of 1928, and seems likely to go on indefinitely, perhaps in milder forms. As 
early as the fall of 1927 it became evident that the peasants were holding back their grain 
to a degree which not only destroyed any possibility of exporting it but even seriously 
mmaced the bread supply of the cities. How did this ‘ grain strike ’ come about f It is 
very hard to answer this question. There is certainly no widespread secret organisation 
among the peasants which could coorclinate their activity or instruct them all to do the 
same thing at the same time. And yet they sometimes display an uncanny faculty for 
apparently unconscious spontaneous action, as when.’they deserted from all parts of the 
/ront and swarmed on tlie landlords’ estates in 1917.' ■■Something of this faculty must 
have come into play in the autumn of 1927, when in Siberia and Uicraiiiia, in Central 
Russia and the North Caucasus, the same phenomenon : of 'peasant unwillingness to part 
with grain made itself felt ” {Soukt Mussia, by W* H , .Chamberlin, 1930, p. 195). 

* Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of the, Joint Plenum of the' Central Committee 
.and the Central Control Commission of the Commimist Party* ih‘ Moscow Daily 
' (weekly edition), January 20, 1933. ' ' ' , ^ y - 
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corroborate each 'other* To quote again the Ukrainian leader^ it was ^‘t!ie 
opposition of the Ukrainian popuhition ” that “ caused the failure of the 
grain-storing plan of 1931, and still more so, that of 1932 What on one 
side is made a matter for boasting is, on the other side, a ground for 
deniinciatioiL Our own inference is merely that, whilst both sides probably 
exaggerate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, in various parts of the USSR, in which, collective farms had 
been established under pressure. The partial failure of the crops due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected in one loeality or 
another, was thus aggravated, toui degree that we find no. inea,ns' of 
estimating, and rendered &r more extensive in its area, not oiiiy l}y 
barbering ” the growing wheat, and stealing from the common stock, 
but also by deliberate failure to sow, failure to weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the grain that was threshed.^ But this 
is not what is usually called a famine. 

What the Soviet Government was faced with, from 1929 onward, was, 
ill fact, not a famine hut a widespread general strike of the peasantry, in- 
resistance to the policy of collectivisation, fomented and encouraged by 
the disloyal elements of the population, not without incitement from the 
exiles at Paris and Prague. Beginning with the calamitous slaughter of 
- ’..live.'-stock.inmiany areas in 1929-1930, the recalcitrant peasants defe.ated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the efforts of the Soviet Government 
to get the land adequately cultivated. It was in this way,^ much more 
than b)" the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
produced in an uncounted host of villages in many parts of the USSR a 
state of things in the winter of 1931-1932, and again in that of 1932”i933, 
in which many of the peasants found themselves with inadequate supplies 
of food. But this did not always lead to starvation. In innumerable 
cases, in which there was no actual lack of roubles, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men journeyed off to the nearest big market, and (as there was no 
deficiency in the country as a whole) returned after many clays with the 
requisite sacks of flour. In other cases, especially among the independent 
peasantry, the destitute family itself moved away to the cities, in search 
of work at wages, leaving its rude dwelling empty and desolate, to be 
quoted by some incautious observer as proof of cieath by starvation. In 
an unlcnown number of other cases— as it seems, to be counted by the 

, - .. *VT,h£5 peasant resisted by frauds, exaggerating their demand for seeds and cattle 

food, under-estimating tlieir crops. They fought very hard against compulsion. More- 
over, when they saw that they had to give over a- great part of their output, they diminished 
the output, with the result that there was an immense slaughtering of the cattle, and a 
\'ery serious dimiiiutioB of the- crops. The regime had the great good luck of the great 
harvest in Before that there was hunger in large sections of the country ” ('* An 

Economist's Analysis of Boviet Bussia’h by Arthur Peiling, in of the American 

Academf/ of Politiml and Social 8ciem&, July 1934, pp. 153-157). 

® “ In general, the harvesting and threshing processes w^ere carried out by the col- 
lectivised peasantry of the Ukraine in sueh a manner that from 34 to 36 million quintals 
of ’grain wnre w’asted in the fields, ■ This mnmnt alom could have comred fmo4hifds of fM 
grain the Ulraine teas to have delivered to the State Colleotlvisation of Agriculture 
by W'. Ladej insky, PdUlead Scieme Quarierlgy p, 233). 
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luuidreci tlioiisaiid—t'lie families were forcibly taken from tlie lioldin^p 
tliey liad failed to caltivate, and removed to distant placcss vdiere 
tliey could be provided witk work by wliicb they could earn tlioir suli- 
sisteiice. 

The Soviet G-overmiieiit has been severely blamed for tliese de porta™ 
tioiis, which inevitably caused great hardships. The irresponsible 
criticisni loses, however, much of its force by the inaccuracy with which 
the. case is stated. It is, for instance, almost invariably taken for granted 
that the Soviet Government heartlessly refused to afford any relief to the 
starving districts. Very little investigation shows that relief was repeatedly 
affordivi wliere there was reason to suppose that the shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate failure to cultivate. There were, to begin 
with, extensive remissions of payments in kind clue to the government.^ 
But there was also a whole series of transfers of grain from the govern- 
ment stocks to villages found to be destitute, sometimes actually for con™ 
sumption, and in other cases to replace the seed funds which had been 
.used for foocl.^ ■ , , 

Of the enforced removals there have been two kinds. In 1929 and 
1930 drastic measures were taken against those elements in the villages 
which were seriously interfering with the formation of kolkhosi, often by 
personal violence, and wilful damage to buildings and crops. These 
ciisturbers of the peace were in many cases forcibly removed from their 
homes. ‘‘ The usual assumption outside the Soviet Union wTites one 
who witnessed the proceedings of 1930, ‘‘ is that this exiling occurred 
through drastic action by a mystically omnipotent GPU. The actual 
process was quite different : it was done by village meetings of poor 
peasants and form hands who listed those kulaks who ‘ impede our col- 
lective farm by force and violence ^ and asked the Government to deport 
them. In the hot days of 1930 I attended many of these meetings. There 
were harsh, bitter discussions, analysing one by one the ‘ best families h 
who had grabbed the best lands, exploited labour by owning the tools of 
production, as ' best families ’ normally and historically do, and who -were 
now fighting the rise of the collective farms by arson, cattle-killing and 
murder. . . . The meetings I personally attended were more seriously 
judicial, more balanced in their discussion, than any court trial I have 
attended in America ; these peasants knew they were dealing with serious 

^ “ TiiQ basic decree, promulgated on May 6, 1932, states that the grain collections 
fi’oin the collectives and the individual farms must be decreased by 43'2 million quintals 
in comparison with the 1931 programme ” (“ Coiieotivisation of Agrieuitui*o in the Soviet 
Union by W. "Ladejinsky, in Political Science Quarterly (New York), June 1934, p. 231). 

“ Tims: ” On February. 17, 1932, almost six months, before the harvesting of the 
new crop the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSB and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, directed that the coUoetive farms in the eastern part of the 
country, which had suifered from the draught, be loaned over six million quintals of 
grain, for the establishment of both seed and food, funds (ibid. p. 229). 

Later, we read : Certain areas, such as the Ukraine and North Caucasus which . . . 
had to consume ail the available grain, remained with little or no seed funds. In this 
case the Soviet Government loaned to the , coHeotives of the Ukraine almost 3*1 million 
quintals of seed, and to those of North Caucasus,, over 2 million, quintals ” (ibid. p. 243)* 
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piimshmentB, and did -not handle them lightly. . . . Tliose who envisage 
that the rural revolution which ended in farm collectivisation was a 
war between Stalin and the peasants ^ simply weren’t on the ground 
when the whirlwind broke. The anarchy of an elemental upheaval was 
its chief characteristic : it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors : 
local leaders in village township and province did what was right in their 
own eyes and passionately defended their convictions. Moscow studied 
and participated in the local earthquakes ; and, out of the mass experience, 
made, Bonunvhat too late to save the live stock, general laws for its direo 
tion. It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless conflict. . . , 
Township and provincial commissions in. the USSR reviewed a.nd cut 
down the lists of kulaks for exile, to guard against local excesses.” ^ 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a widespread general 
strike” against even cultivation of the collective farms, the ^Soviot 
Government found itseM on the horns of the same dilemma that perplexed 
the administrators of the English Poor Law. To provide .maintenance for 
able-bodied men whose refusal to work had brought them to destitution 
would merely encourage them, and their families, and eventually countless 
others, to repeat the offence. Yet deliberately to leave them to starve 
was an unacceptable alternative. The English Guardians of the Poor, 
early in the eighteenth century, invented the device, which was readopted 
in 183d, of relieving the able-bodied and their families only on condition 
that they entered the workhouse, and there perform.ed whatever tasks of 
work could be set to them. The Soviet Government had no workhouses 
available and no time to build them. Its device was forcibly to remove 
the, peasants who were found to be without food from the villages which 
they were demoralising to places -at a distance where they could be put to 
work at the making of railways, roads or canals, at the cutting of timber, 
or at prospecting or mining for mineral ores— -all tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled to earn the bare 
subsistence wage of relief work. It was a rough and ready expedient of 
“ famine relief ”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to innocent 
victims. But candid students of the circumstances may not unwarrantably 


come to the conclusion that, when the crisis of possible starvation arrived, ' 
as the result largely of deliberate sabotage, the Soviet Government could 

1 -’i. 9 


hardly have acted otherwise than it did.'*^ 

^ Tlio Soviet BictatorsMp by Anna Louise Strong, in American Ifercwry, October 
1934 ; Dictatorship and Demoermy^ hy the same, 1934, 

How one village came to its decision In 1930 to suppress the small minority which had 
persistently sought, by every hind of criminal act, to ruin the local kolkhos, Is described 
in the artless recital of a peasant woman, OoUeciive Farm Trud^ told by Eudoxia Eaaukhina 
(Moscow, 1932, pp. CO-Oi), ' 

^ The enforced expropriation of those peasants has seemed to foreign critics an extreme 
injustice. Were not the peasants, in liinifcmg their production, merely doing what they 
liked with thoir own 1 In faet, the peasants in the USSR are not owners of the land they 
till, but moredy occupants of 'nationalised land, for the purpose of cultivating it. But 
•whether or not they are in the same position as the peasant proprietors of France or 
Flanders, there seems nothing unroasonablo or inequitable in the view that, wherever the 
land is entrusted to a peasant class by the community, It is on tho paramount condition 
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Witt the characteristic Bolshevik habit of “ self-criticism ", the Soviet 
ftovornraciit blaiued its own organisation for haviirg let things come to 
such a pass. “ The village Party and Young Communist organisation," 
diuiared Kaganovich in January 1933, “including the groups in state 
forms and machine-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feeling 
ami vigilance. ^ In many places they not only do not oppo.se this a, nth 
.soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
.Bolshevik drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective iamers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of these sabotaging ofoments ; 
and some member.? of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes^ line 
up with the enemies of the collective and state farms and the Soviet 
Gov'crnment, and join with them in organising thieving of seed at sowing 
time, gi-ain at harvesting and thre.shing time, hiding grain in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state grain purchases, and really draw certain 
collective farms, groups of kolkhozniks and backward Wkers of state 
farms into the struggle against the soviet power. It is particiflarlj true 
of state farm, s, where frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet elements, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set by the Soviet Government, enter upon out and out treachery 
to the Partj and Government, and attempt to dispose of state farm 
products as if they were their own personal property.” 

But with no less chajracteristic Bolshev^ist persistence, the occasion 
was taken to intensify the campaign, so as to ensm^ that 1933 and 1934 
should see better results than 1931 or 1932. It was recognised, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, often owing to 
the mistaken zeal of local agents, in making successive levies on'^the 
succes.sful kolkhosi, w'hen these were found in possession of unexpectedly 
large ciop.s. Many peasants had lost confidence in the government’s 
financial measuies, always fearing that the results of their labour.? would 
be taken away from them. Hence the whole system was changed. The 
government relinquished ah right to take produce by contract any more 
than by requisition. Henceforth nothing more was to be exacted from 
the collective farms by way of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for the use of the tractors) than the one official levy of grain, 
meat, milk and other produce, definitely fixed in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so far as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had to be sown and weeded and reaped. Similar 
assessments were made for other produce; However great might prove 
to be the yield, the government would, claim no more. Iven if a' larger 
area were sown than had been required, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos. As soon as this 
definitely fixed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolldios 

that they should produce, up to their ability, the foodstuffs required for the mamtenanoe 
ot the eonamunity. Any organised refusal to cultivate, must inevitablv he met bv 
expropriation. ■ ■ , ^ 
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was to be free to sell, the surplus to outsiders as it pleased ; §\7m tc 
selling it, in the open market, to the highest bidder.'*- At the same time the 
whole organisation was drastically overhauled. Many hundreds of local 
officials were, during 1932, found guilty of gross neglect, or wanton iiiis- 
liandling of machinery, stores and crops. These were severely reprimanded 
and in many cases dismissed from office. Hundreds of the worst offenders 
were sentenced to imprisonment, and at least several dozens to be shot. 
The members of the kolkhbsi ' themselves, including the managers and 
accountants, were also faithfully dealt wdth. What was most difficult to 
cope with was the deplorable general siilleimess, in wdiieh many, and some- 
times most, of the peasants had ceased to care wdietlier or not the normal 
harvest w’as reaped. Where the ploughing had been only fee])ly perforniod ; 
the weeding left undone ; and the scanty growing grain filched from tlie 
fields by night, the whole kolkhos wa.s drastically shaken up ; the most 
guilty of tije sabotagers, often ex-kulaks, were expelled ; the negligent 
managers and peccant accountants were dismissed from offi.ee ; collective 
farms wdiieh had wdlfully neglected or refused to till tlioir land were sternly 
refused relief wdien they found themselves without food, so as not to 
encourage further recusancy ; and in some of the worst cases the inhabit- 
ants of wdiole villages, if only in order to save them from sta rvation, were 
summarily removed from the land that they had neglected or refused to 
cultivate, and deported elsewffiere, to find labouring work of any sort for 
bare .maintenance. It is not denied tliat in these summary removals, as 
in those of individual kulaks who had refused to conform to the govern- 
ment’s requirements, great hardship was inflicted on a large number of 
women and children, as well as on tlie men. Without such cost in suffering, 
it is argued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agriculture, wffiich seemed 
the only practicable means of solving the problem of the natio.rial food 
supply, (joiikl not have been effected. 

In the result there seems to us no doiilit that this peculiar stiffening 
of the local rural administration by a chozen, army of zealous and specially 
insiructed Party members, in direct communication, with Kaganovich 
and the special department for agriculture of the Central Committee of 
the Commuiiist Party, was, during 1933 and 1934, remarkably effective, 
Kaganovich himself was during both these years constantly touring the 
country, looking minutely into everything, and giviiig orders wduch had 
to be obeyed.^ The Soviet Government was lucky in a critical year (1933) 

^ Tliis irfinglo tax, as wo may call it, was assessed in grain at throe rates : the normal 
on t'hoso koikhosi wliich had the use of the go verij merit traci^ors, for which a separate fee 
had to 1)0 paid ; a higher rate where no tractor fee had to be paid because none was used 
or desired ; and a still higher rate on the Individual peasant or the knlak, whoso very 
existence it was wished to discourage. 

An aimising turn was given to the congress when the speech of Tobashev, of 
Moscow Province, was mterinipted by Kaganovich, Secretary of the Moscow Oommittee 
of the Party. *' When Kaganovich came to onr farm,’ declared Tobashev, ‘ our chairman 
said, “ This is the way to the office.” Kaganovich re|}lied, “ It would bo much better to 
see the barns and get an idea how you carry on work here,” He saw everything and 
everywhere pointed out shortcomings j our eq^uipinent, for instance, was kept in a shed. 
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ill liarvest wliicli, eyc3ii if its .excellence was exaggerated^ was a-t least 
vastly Ixdt-cT tiian those of the preceding years. But there 'would not liiivc'i 
iieeii aii}dhing like so groat a yield if this extraordinary odmiriistrjitive- 
ii,cti\dty liad not seen to it,, in practically ail the 240,000 farms, tha-t the 
sowing was actually undertaken and completed at the right time ; that 
the liari’owing was not scamped ; that there was everywhere iniicli more 
sysi-eiiiatic weeding than had ever before been undertaken ; that the 
tmetors and harvesters were supplied to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained in unwonted efficiency ; ■ thathhe harvest was got in without 
j)i:oi‘ra.sti nation ; and that the grain was guarded from theft and stored 
in sniety. In the following year (1934) the harvest was apparently, on 
the average, not quite so great as in 1933 ; but the universal testimony 
was to the effect thnt the behaviour of the peasants had gr<?atly improved. 
Some of tlie villages that had been among the most recalcitrant in cultiva- 
tion during 1932, and had hungered most in the winter of 1932—1933, were 
among the most diligent in 1934, and abundantly reaped the reward of 
their increased labours. As a consequence it was reported that the 
government obtained in the aggregate almost as large an amount of grain, 
ill return for its machinery and seed, as its share of tlie less abundant 
harvest of 1934, as it had received out of the bumper crops of 1933. And 
ncAV that the worst members of the collective farms have been drastically 
expelled, whilst the others have been actually showai liow' the work should 
be done, and have been made to realise that, even after paying ail that 
the government requires from them, th&y have much more lo fheir indi- 
mdual shares than they ham ever in their lives made out of their tiny holdings, 
they may perhaps be expected to be able to dispense with much of the 
hustling by which Kaganovich and his myrmidons in 1933 and 1934 pulled 
the USSR through a dangerous crisis.^ 

Life on a Collective Farm 

Let US now turn from the exciting campaign by wffiich Kaganovich, 
O.S we think, saved the situation ; and relieved the Soviet Government 
from its grave anxiety as to the feeding of the city populations and the 
Red Army. What is the life that is normally led by the seventy millioiis 
of people in the USSR who make up the collective farms ? 

Supcrficiall}^ ’k remarked the late Michael Farbman, '' a collectivised 

the door of wKich did not close properly.’ * I remember,’ interjected Kaganovich, ‘ that 
snow came in through the roof.’ (Laughter.) ‘ Quite right,’ returned Tobcishev, ‘ but 
now we have repaired it.’ ‘ Very good,’ returned Kaganovich, ‘ I’ll return soon to dnd 
out.’ ‘ We knew perfectly well,,’ concluded Tobasliev, ‘ that you would not take our word 
for it. We are waiting for you to come back ’ ” {Moscow Dail^ NeiaSy February 18, 1933). 

^ We may quote the testimony of an impartial Canadian expert : Because of the 
increased area of holdings and higher yields in the collectives, as a result 01 the greater* 
use of tractors and modern implements and production methods, the income per house- 
hold on the average collectivised farm has increased at least 150 per cent as a nation-wide 
a verage, and by more than 200 per cent in numerous localities ” {Buma, Marhet or Mmmce^ 
i>y Thomas 1>. Campbell, 1932, p. 65). This author, who was in two separate years sent 
for by the Soviet Government to advise them how to cope with their agricultural difii-, 
,cii!ties, successfully conducts f 95,000-acre wheat fam in' Montana, U.S. A. ' , ^ 
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village looks very like the traditional Eiissian village. But essentiall} 
it is something quite new. The life of a peasant in such a village differ? 
almost entirely from that of the old-fashioned mujik. Instead of being 
confined to a petty -worH in which he had to till the various narrow strip? 
that comprise his holding with the aid of a single horse, be has become a 
partner in a big estate and has to adapt himself to large-scale methods 
of cultivation and tlie use of all sorts of machines of wdiieli he had neveu 
even heard before. Moreover, he has suffered a social o.ud political as well 
as an economic change. His share in the cooperative effort is involving 
him in various new experiences with liis neigiibours. Of these the organisa- 
tion of work is naturally the most important/’ ^ 

The Members^ 3IeeMnff 

The basis of the administration of the collective farm, as in the soviet 
and trade union hierarchies, is the periodical meeting of all the members 
over the age of eighteen. At such a meeting, at least once in every yciar, 
and in many cases more frequently, there is elected the chairman, and 
several other members to form the board of management (pravienie), 
which constitutes the effective executive for all purposes. It is by this 
body, in the atmosphere of day-by-day discussion among all the members, 
and subject to periodical report and debate in the members’ meeting, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken : what crops shall be raised on what 
parts of tlie farm ; when the various operations of ploughing, sowing, 
weeding and harvesting shall be undertak<3n ; which members shall be 
assigned to each of the innumerable separate tasks, and all the thousand 
and one detailed arrangements that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily involves. 

The Mamgement of a Collective Farm 

The actual organisation of work witliiii each collective farm, together 
wdth the arrangements for sharing the product among the members, vary 
from farm to farm. The 240,000 farms, indeed, differ indefinitely from 
each other in almost every respect, according to the local conditions and, 
to the capacity and honesty of the leading members. At first, everything 
was of the simplest. All the members worked pivtty well as they chose, 
at any of the varied tasks. It was often assumed that the }x^ar’s product 
could and should be shared equally among all the little coinmuiiity, on 
the basis of the number of mouths to be fed, irrespective of age, sex, 
capacity or the work actually performed, Gradually this simplicity was 
abandoned in favour of a definite assignment of tasks and offices, by 
decision of the members’ meeting, but on the recommendation of the 
responsible officers and the board of management. In all -the well- 
organised kolkhosi the workers are allocated to brigades, to each of which 
is assigned a specific task. In order to fix responsibility each brigade has 
a particular area of land to cultivate, with its own set of implements, and 

^ ** Crcatiiog a New Agrloaitural in The Mcommut (Londou), October 15# 
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is required to concentrate its work on a particular crop^ wlietiicr w.iit3af3 or 
rye, flai or beet, cotton or sniiiiower, througlioiit tlie whole agricultiinil 
year opoii the same area, in the successive operations of ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, weeding and harvesting. In the same way a specific 'brigade 
takes charge, throughout the whole year, of the horses, cattle, sheep or 
pigs that the kolHios possesses in common, so that there may be no 
doubt a.& to responsibility for their maintenance in health. 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing the. basis of sharing 
from nioutlis to be fed to days of work performed, often supplemented by 
an allowance for cliildren under working age. The share for each day’s 
W'ork had then to be differentiated not b}’' sex or age but according to the 
laborioiisness or disagreeableness of the taskd The importance of the 
functions of maiiagemeiifc and accounting soon came to be increasingly 
recognised. But in. order to keep down the overhead, charges the number 
of members who may be employed otherwise than in actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accounting and measujhig, 
is strictly limited ; and it is laid dowm tliat tlieir hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharing, at no more than tlie average per hour of the 
whole body of adult workers. 

When it was found at the end of the harvest that a considerable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, and all the 
required transfers or payments to the government had been made — and 
this has undoubtedly been the case in successive years in many collective 
farms, and during 1933 and 1934 in, at least, many tens of thousands of 
them — the disposal of this surplus has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, leading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting.*^ How much should be devoted to capital improvement and 
how much to distribution as a bonus in money or in produce ; wdietlier to 
build a new barn, a new cow-house, a new silo ; or a village hall, a club- 
house, or a cinema ; or a children’s creche, a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a clinic for the visiting doctor — all 
these have been talked over, and here and there, one at a time, in what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken. 


Eow Disptdes are. Settled 

In the working life of such a community there must inevitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle. For these, as in the facto-ry,--*' 

^ Tiie value of work done hy members of kolkbosi is reckoned in labour days. But 
whafc is a labour day ? A labour day is a fixed quantity and a fixed quality of work done 
by a .member of the .kolivhos ’’ (Tataev, The DistribuHm of Inco7ne in the Kolhlmi, Partis;- 
flat, Moscow, 19S2, |>. 24, in Eussian). , ' 

‘‘ In the Instructions issued by Kolkhoscentre as tO' rates of pay for work it is stated 
that uo matter by whom the work is done*— whether by a man, by a woman or a young 
person— this work, if equal in quantity and quality, must be reckoned as an equal number 
of kiboiir days, and must be paid for in a corresponding share of the income ” {ibid, p, 28). 

” In order to erasure that nothing is decided without general consent, it has been 
prescribed by law that the objects of the proposed expenditui’e must be within the kolkhos 
itself; and that no proposal shall be. deemed to have been carried otherwise than by a 
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there is increasingly resort to the Triangle We iiave all heard ”, 
writes a recent observer, of the Triangle in the factories : iiiaiiagenientj 
Party and trade union. But on the collective farm there is no tra-de 
union. What then 1 Have we forgotten the village soviet 1 A village is 
occupied by collective farmers and a few aitisaiis, the sales clerks in tlie 
cooperatives, school teachers, and so on. , . . The village soviet is the 
organ of government ; the kolkhos board the economic and labour control 
of the hrrm. Their interests can never clash ; they aie complementary. 
The Triangle on the kolkhos . . . [is] composed of the chairman oi 
board, the chairman of the village soviet and tlie Party secretary. Ami 
this triangular form of representation is carried down throiigli the farm 
structure. On each brigade there is also a member of the village soviet, 
elected from the brigade, who, with the brigadier aiid the brigade Party 
organiser, forms the brigade Triangle. Brigadiers are appointed by the 
farm board at a general meeting, when these appointments may be dis- 
cussed, opposed or confirmed.” ^ 

Democracy in AgrmiliHre 

No one can possibly visit all the 240,000 collective farms spread over 
an immense area ; and no \dsitor of half a dozen or so can form any useful 
idea of the extent to which such a sample — no larger than one-twenty- 
tlioiisandth part — is typical of the enormous mass, either in general 
efficiency or in amount of product. "Wdiat most impresses the political 
student is the vision of these 240,000 separate communities soa.ttered 
throughout the length and breadth of the USSR, severally working out 
their own life “Conditions, within the framework of the law and the regula- 
tions common to them all, not as separate families but as members of a 
cooperative society in which all have a common interest.- What an 
education must be the endless discussions of the frequent members’ 
meetings ! How refresliingly novel must be the atmosphere in which the 
twenty or thirty million children of these collectivised peasants are now 
growing up ! 

At the same time the peasants are, witli the aid of their families, also 


clear majority in a meeting at 'vvhioh not less than two-thirds of the membcrslap were 
present and voted, 

^ Article by Charles Ashleigh describing colleclive farms in North. Cancasns, Moscow 
Daily News, September 3, 1933. The Triangle is, however, not yet universal on collective 
farms, though it may be that it is tending to become so. 

" Competent observers testify to signs among the peasantry of a mental revolntion. 

Very striking tendencies can be observed in the buying activities of kolkhos peasants. 
None of them would think of buying a horse. He has no rigiit to buy a horse- Hero is a 
real farmer. But he would no more think of buying a plough than a factory working man 
would think of saving up to buy a turbine. The Russian peasant, in other words, can 
spend a decreasing amount of money on the acquisition of capital. >Io will use his money, 
iuBiead, to cat more, clothe himself better and live more comfortably. This is another 
agemt, Russians say, in undermining the capitalistic instincts of the mujik. I wish I could 
convey the*, inomentousness of such psychological changes. They amount to a national 
mcTstai revolution ('’* The Evolution of Collectivisation ’h by Louis Fischer, in British 
Mimsimi GazeMe^ September 1933). 
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ijeviilopiiig that part of tlie production wliicii is left in tlieir own IuumIs, ' 
......Tlii^iinigiiitiide and range of tlie individual . enterprises, of tlic rneiiiljeiv 

{lie i!oIiective farms is seidoin adequately realised. The '' Mochd Con- 
sthiitioii recommended on February 17, 1935, states that e.a.eh hoiis«^- 
lioid in collective farms in tilling districts which have a well-developed 
livestock industry may liave at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pigs with their olispiiiig, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep and goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbi t,s 
and up to 20 beehives. . . . The area of the land around the clweMing- 
place wiiicli. is personally used by the kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land 0 (‘cupied by the dwelling) may range between a quarter and half an 
hectare, a-iid in certaiji districts one hectare.” (The liectare is 2‘4-7 acres.) 

Ths Com'mune 

We need say little, at this stage, of the completely collectivised settle- 
ment known as the commune. Here the little community has all its 
material possessions in common ownership, and unites all its activities 
under common management, very much as was done by the numerous 
societies formed during the past hundred years, in America and elsewhere, 
under the influence of Robert Owen, Cabet and Fourier, or among peculiar 
religious denominations such as the Shakers. In the USSR at least a 
couple of thousand communes have been established in various places 
during the past decade without any religious basis ; and many of them 
have now had several years’ successful experience. We may cite as an 
example the cominiine named Seattle in the Salski district of North 
Caucasus province, which w'as founded in 1922-1923 by a group of Finnish 
Socialists, originally centred at Seattle in the State of Washington (U.S.A.). 
They were attracted to the USSR, as a country free from the oppressions 
of capitalism, in which they could apply, on a cooperative basis, the 
American agricultural machinery that they brought with them. Welcomed 
by Lenin, they were assigned 5291 hectares of unbroken steppe, twelve 
miles from the railway. Here the members, whose numbers had grown 
by 1935 to about 400, making a total population of approaching 1000, 
now comprising sixteen different nationalities, have erected substantial 
dwellings supplied with running water, provided nurseries and schools, 
sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brought under continuous, r 
cultivation more than 10,000 acres, selling the wheat annually to the 
Government Grain Trustd The commune had, in 1933, over 100 cattle 

^ An interesting article by Richard Gerbacy, a member of the commune, in the Moscow 
Daily News, October 20, I93:J, described the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the settlement. On our visit in 1932, we were not only freely supplied with 
information, but also presented with a lengthy pamphlet (in Rpussian) entitled From tlbo 
Gomitry of the Capitalists to the US8M : the American Commune Seattle, by P. J. Thadeus 
(Moscow’-, Gosisdat, 1930), which, in translation, has,, enabled us to form a vivid picture 
of tlie early trials and the present organisation of this prosperous community. 

The pamphlet Student in Mussia, by Paul Winterton (Cooperative Union, Manchester, 
1929, 94 pp.). gi'^’cs an attractive account of a commune m southern Ukraine, which had then 
en j oyed several years of prosperity and increasing civilisation, under enlightened leaidership. 
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and nearly 200 pigs. It maintams a large wood-working shop and exten- 
sive hrick-kilnSj by which it is constantly adding to its buildings, iin 
efficiently fitted machine shop not only keeps all the machinery of the 
neighbonring farms in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears. 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the distiict, 
take part in the elections to the village soviet (selosoviet), and send dele- 
gates to all the conferences and congresses that they are entitled to atterid. 
All over the USSE the quarter of a million population of the couple of 
thousand communes takes the same part in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi. Whether or not these latter will gradually 
develop into communes, as many people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the fiitiire. At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear inside tlie 
commune. In order to increase the aggregate of iivestockj the USSE 
People^s Commissar of Agriculture has decreed that every member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ livestock and fowls.” ^ 

Th(i. Ei&mrclbp of Owner- Producers in Agriculture 

The organisation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers in industry, 
wdiich we described in the preceding section. The severe crisis of the past 
few years has stood in the way of any adoption of the liierarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism. No district councils repre- 
sentative of kolkhosi exist, nor is there any sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Union Congxess of Collective Farmers. There is, accordingly, no 
central executive committee which such a congress would appoint. A 
preliminary stage to that of a representative '' All-Union Congress of 
Collective Farmers ” may have been the large gathering of “ collective 
farm shock-brigaders ” (udarniki) which was summoned to Moscow in 
February 1933. At this conference, attended by over 1500 local leaders 
of collective farm administrations from nearly all parts of the USSE, the 
difficulties and the prospects of these owner-producers were made the 
subject of stirring addresses by such outstanding ministers as JJolotov, 
Kaganovich, Kalinin, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, together with Stalin 
himself. This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provinces.^ A “ Second All-Union 

^ ColIectiviBation of Agriculture m the Soviet ITniou by W. Ladejinsky, in PoliUml 
Semm Qmrlerly, March 1934. 

® See tbe reports of speeches made at such conferenoos of udarniki in Moscow Daily 
MewSf B’ebrimry 1933, and also February 1935 ; also Intematmml Press Corre- 

sponieme^ March 2 and May 26, 1933 ; Speech at the First AM- Union Congress of CoUectim 
' Farm Shock Brigade WorkerSj by J. Stalin (Moscow, 1933, 24 pp.) ; The Great Offensive^ 
by Maurice Hlindus, 1933, eh, vi. Collectives pp. 05-116. 

At these conferences the delegates were invited, and their expenses were paid, by the 
. USSR }?eople’s Ooinmlsaar for the kohihosl and peasantry, but invitations were issued in 
blank, a due proportion being sent to each province. TKe actual selection was made 
locally by vote among the whole number of udarniki. It was explicitly stated that many, 
if not most, of the delegates were non-Party men or women- 
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Coiigres^s of Kolk'kos Ildarniks held at the end of 1934 adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all kolkhosi, which was formally 
apjjroved by the Sovnarkom of the USSR and by the Central Committee 
‘ of the Communist Party on Pebrnary 17, 1935. This model constitution 
was strongly recoiiiiiiended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the 240,000 kolkliosi ; now approaching 250,000, 

The pemiaiieiit central office in Moscow (Kolkhoscentre), from wiiicli 
wa.s exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms in 
the USSR— or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
wliole movement — has now been absorbed in the new commissariat, and 
is directly administered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
(kolkliosi and peasantry). Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relations, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Cominiiaist Part}?-, are those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual formulation of the control figures 
of the General Plan, and the continued minor modifications "which have 
to be made and adjusted. 

Any hierarchioal organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from 
the members’ meeting to an All-Union Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the collective farms, frankly postponed. The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 240,000 farms as are imperfectly administered 
is, at present, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen million families who form the aggi‘egate member- 
ship. 

The vast majority of the 240,000 collective farms are, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-governing cooperative societies,^ Such of them as have 
already made their agriculture successful, to the extent of niaintaining 
their members, and their families, and of yielding to the government the 
amount of its levies for the agricultural tax, and in return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact? 
manage their own affairs, by their own members’ meetings ; and get from 
the government, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice. For the rest there has had to be deffised an elaborate 
system of administration by wffiich the members’ meetings have been? 
by an ingenious combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, in the last resort, drastic coercion, shown how they should go. 


The Remits in WSS 

It is possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of the yield of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USSR — ^showing a considerable increase on any 
previous year — as evidence of the successful' working of the system of 
' collective farms. Nor can this success b^.:proved by particular instances, 

^ Bot it" seems ridicnlons for a contributor to the pamphiot of the Soliool of Slavonic 
Studies entitled OoUeclwised AgricuUnre-in the Soviet Union (London, 1934, p, 30)— -one 
who has been unable to visit the USSR to -see for himseli— to declare “ that the legal, 
state of the members of collective farms ,1s .for all, "practical purposes equivalent . to* ’ 
'bondage**, , 
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stiiiiukte better wotk^ tlie two best field brigades (the grcnips in 
wbieli tlie members work) received 10 per cent more per working Via v 
tliaii tlio iiverage, while two other brigades whose work was not i.i|? t,o the 
required level received 15 .per. cent less ■ than average pay, . , . Tlie 
collective fariii.meiiibers ..cultivate their own gardens and keep tliidr own 
cattle and liorsts. This provides considerable additional income.’* 

Let us end this complic.ated analysis of -the campaign on tlie agri» 
cultural front by a description by an eye-witness of one of the niernliers’ 
meetings when the harvest, had been^got in. ■ '' Gn September 7,” writes 
the American student whom we have already quoted, the collective 
farm ' Ma.tvaeva ’ celebrated the distribution of the first Lalf of tln^, grain 
shares. . . . The individual shares for the whole period ranged from 100 
to 500 poods. Later in the day at the meeting . . . farmer after farmer 
r^se to speak of the harvest, the problems that had been met and solved 
by the help of the head of the political section. . . . One elderly woman 
rose, shook her finger at the meeting, and reminded them ' when tve read 
in the papers how such a harvest tva-s possible we didn't believe it ; notv it is 
an accomplished fact. , . As an example of what has been accomplished 
in a brief seven months through the work of the political section, the collec- 
tive farm ‘ Bolshevik ’ may be cited. Completely disorganised last year 
by kulak sabotage, the Bolshevik farm failed to harvest all its grain, failed 
in its grain deliveries, and the members themselves w'ere short of grain. 
This year that same kolkhos is one of the leading farms in the district, 
and has been placed on the roll of honour for the whole of the North 
Caucasus. . . . There is new life in the villages.” - 

Such descriptive accounts by eye-witnesses of particular collective 
firms, although they may be cpiite accurate, do not enable us to come to 
any confident conclusion as to what is happening in the whole 240,000 
of them. They are doubtless deliberately selected instances ; and, in 
fact, they make no pretence of being anything else. Equally graphic 
descriptions can be obtained of the complete failure of collective farms to 
obtain any harvest at all, owing largely, as it is not denied, to the con- 
certed refusal of the members to do any effective work at ploughing, weed- 
ing or harvesting, even to the extent of leaving themselves without seed, 
and occasionally without food during the winter.® It is too soon to judge, 

^ Moscov) Daily News, October 15, 1932. 

^irticle by F. E. Hurst on the Ustiabinsk Machine and Tractor »Station, IJildrth 
Caucasus, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1933. Other successful kolkhosi are described 
and interesting descriptions of their working are given in Supply and Trade in the USSIi, 
by W. Nodel, 1934, pp, 95-100. 

® We note that hH. W. H. Chamberlhi, who has now been transferred from, Moscow to 
Tokyo, continues to assert (in various magazine articles. in 1934-1935, and in his book 
IhmiWs Iron Age, 1935) that there was a terrible famine in 1932™-1933, '' one of the 
greatest human catastrophes since the world- war,”' which caused, from disease and starva- 
tion, some four or five million deaths beyond the normal mortality. After carefully 
weighing Mr, Chamborlux’s various assertions , we can find no evidence of there having 
been any “ natural ” or climatic ” famine in 1931-1934. There is abundant testimony,- 
from many sources that the shortage in the crop was, for the most part, man-made 
It is, indeed, not seriously disputed that in 1932 .there was widespread refusal to^ ^ sOiy, 
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on the one hands whether 'the successful kolkhosi will repeat, in less? 
favourable years, when the official pressure is lightened, the material 
successes of 1933 and 1934 ; or, on the other, whether the stern measures 
taken against those who failed to cultivate the land entrusted to them can 
overcome the ingrained habit of mind of the individual peasant, incapable 
of recognising his own gain in any product, however considerable, ■which 
has to be shared with others. German expert observers declare that the 
agricultural difficulties in the USSR are not yet over, and that not for 
several years can the food position be declared to be safe. There are two 
principal grounds for tins conclusion. Whatever may be done by drastic 
administration to compel the sullen farmers to cultivate effectively, this 
will not restore the slaughtered horses and cattle, sheep and pigs. The 
diminution of livestock had, in 1933, not yet stopped (except for pigs) ; 
although it is claimed that in 1934 the decrease was arrested in all but 
horses. Even if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1935, it must 
take several years to bring to maturity the animals now being born. 

The second ground taken by those who know best the niiTid of a 
peasantry in. any European country, is tlie sheer impossibility of per- 
suading the elder koLkhos member to change his ideas and his habits. He 
has not yet got over his resentment at being deposed from his position 
of ffimily autocrat/ nor will he easily be weaned from his habit of seeking 
always to do less work than his fellow-members, on the argument that 
only in this w*ay can he hope to get even with them, as they will, of 
course, be seeking to do less than he does ! It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos member the full product of Ms own 
garden, Ms own poultry, his oym beehives, his own pig and even Ms own 

neglect to weed, and failure to reap, just as there had been in x^rerious years deliberate 
slaughter of every kind of livestock, amounting to no fewer than 150 million animals. 
This ‘‘ man-made shortage it was that Mr, Chamberlin calls a fainine. How far food 
scarcity was aggravated by undue exactions by the govemment agents from a population 
manifestly guilty of sabotage may w^ell be a matter of controversy. We hnd, in the state- 
ments of Mr. Chanibeiiin and other believers in the famine, nothing that can be called 
statistical evidence of widesxwead abnormal mortality ; though it ma}- be inferred that 
hardshix^s in particular villages must have led, here and there, to some rise in the local 
death-rate. The continuous increase in the total population of the Uia‘aine and North 
Caucasus, as of the USSR as a whole, does not seem to have been interrupted, though the 
migration from the rural districts to the cities has continued, and may even have increased. 
The controversy is discussed in Louis Eischer’s book Soviet Journey, 1935, pp. 170-173, 
in which he incidentally says, “ 1 myselj mm, all over Ike Ukraine in October W32, huge 
Blacks of grain which the peasants had refused to gather and which were rotting. This 
was their ivmteAs food. Then these same ^yeasants siarvedT 

^ In many collective farms a way of dealing with the apathy and siillenness ox the 
elderly jjoasants, who were freC[uently found sitting gloomily on the seat in front ol their 
houses, whilst the young people were w'orking in the fields, has been found. They have 
been formally appointed “ inspectors of quality and given the duty of superintending 
the work and reporting on the quality of the crops harvested. They wear a badge, and 
walk about with an air of authority ! (see the cases cited in Meise diirch hundert KoUectiv- 
wirUchaJkn, by L. P. Boross, Moscow, 1934, p. 176). This ingenious encouragement of 
tlie aged has been carried even further. In various districts, congresses of these inspectors 
of quality have been held, attended by hundreds of elderly peasants from the neighbouring 
kolklmei, who have been addressed by leading statesmen, and treated as persons occupying 
keyqiositlons in the local agriculture ! 
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, (>ow. ” Tills coEcessioB to inclivicliialism may, it is said, eyeii make matters 
worse, ‘by tempting tlie disloyal collective farmer to put all bis energy 
into Ms private enterprise. We do not ourselves pretend to a 3iic!gi]Q.ent 
’ Blit we suggest that tlie Bolsbevik Government may not be wrong in 
putting its liopes, in tlie koUvliosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it is not always remembered) constitute about half the population. 
Tliese will, have iiicreasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere ; 
and, according to all accounts, they lilce it much better than the life of 
the individual peasant. So, it seems, do most of the women. If the 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
three-fourths of the whole population, prefer the kolklios, the kolkhos 
will endure. This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knows the Russian peasant better than any other writer, “ Of one thing 
we may be assured,'’ declares Mr. Maurice Hindus, so long as the soviets 
endure there will be no return to individual farming. I have the feeling 
that, e ven if the soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government. The advantages of collectivisation as a method of farming 
are indisputable. There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Black Earth region and in the Ukraine. Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Russia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 


(c) MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS OF OWNER-PBOBUGEKS 

Needless to say, the advantages of association in the work of produc- 
tion are not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale industry. We shall describe in 
the following chapter the entirely distinct consumers’ organisation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the productive services inci- 
dental thereto. But even specifically within the sphere of production, 
w^here the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of members, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure of production in the USSR, various other kinds 
of cooperatives ”, often mixed ” in type, which are seldom described, 
but which cannot be ignored. 

We must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societievS that existed in the USSR as recently as . 1927.^ At that date 


^ The Great Offensive^ by -Maurice Hindus, 1033, p. 114. 

^ xiparfc from tlie volnmiiioxis Russian sources, -the following more accessible publica- 
tions may bo cited : The Cooperative Momimnt in Bmsiat by J. V. Bubnof? {Maucliester, 
1017, 162 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement m Soviet Mnsdap by Elsie Terry Blanc (Hew 
York, 1924) ; The Cooperative Movement in Soviet Rmsia (International Labour Office, - 
1025) ; Fie Konsumgenossenschaften in Sov^etrusslandi by Lubinov (Beriin, 1926, 20 pp .) ; . 

Oonmm.ers' Cooperation in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by P. Popofic (London,' 
1927, 46 pp.) j Die Oenosseyisekaften in socialistischen Anflau^ by W. Tikhomirov (1927) ; 
The Russian Cooperative Movement, by N. Barou and E. P. Wise (1927) ; Fie lanAwirl- 
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there were specialised societies for the assistance of the makers of butter 
and cheese and other milk products ; societies for poultry and eggs ; for 
potatoes ; for grapes and wine ; for horse- and cattle-breeding and the 
rearing of sheep ; for tobacco ; for cotton ; for flax ; for sugar-beet ; 
for the production and distribution of various kinds of seed ; for bee- 
keeping and what not. There were a number of credit societies on a 
iiiiitiial basis. But most of these societies, or the various federations and 
unions that they formed among themselves, combined the joint marketing 
of their members’ produce with whatever preparation for srde could con- 
veniently be undertaken collectively. Thus, tliere were cooperative 
creainerics and checvse factories by the thousand ; many hundreds of 
cooperative workshops and mills for the preparation of ilax ; liundreds 
of cooperative factories and distilleries for the manufacture l>otli of food 
preparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop. In almost 
all ca>ses the cooperative society supplied the technical instruction appro- 
priate to the enterprise ; selected seed ; tlie best kinds of implements, 
and plans and models of improved buildings. It undertook the collection 
and storage of the produce ; arranged bulk sales to the consumers’ coopera- 
tives or the government trusts ; opened up new markets ; organised 
exhil)i.tioiis in the cities, and concerted with the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade as to the wddening of the range of the export trade. A 
large proportion of all the agricultural produce of the USSR, apart from 
cereals, was, in 1927, handled by these independent cooperative associa- 
tions. In the cases of milk products, flax, potatoes, tobacco and sugar- 
beet, these associations dealt with 60 to 90 per cent of the whole produc- 
tion of the country. 

This extensive development of voluntary and independent organisa- 
tions of agricultural producers, which in 1927 numbered 80,000 separate 
societies, uniting as many as eight or nine million peasant liouseliolcls in 
voluntary cooperation,' had, by 1932, completely disappeared from view. 
So far as the present writers could learn, all the 80,000 societies have 
ceased to exist as such ; their numerous federal associations have been 
liquidated ” ; and the various '' centres ” that they maintained at 
Moscow have been absorbed into the iiew^ USSR Commissariats of State 
Farms and of Agriculture respectively. A certain proportion of the local 
‘cooperative societies (including the Siberian creameries) have simply 
become collective farms (kolkhosi). Wherever the collective farms have 
been established, the credit societies have become unnecessary, as the 
- individual members have little need of loans, wdiilst the State Bank 
supplies any credit required by the kolkhos itself. The great development 

mhaflikhm OmossenscJmften in der Sowjetunimi (Berlin, 1928), translated as Agrmdtuml 
Coo-perai'hm in tM Boviet Union^ by G. Ratner (London, 1029) ; The Cooperative- Movement 
-v' ’ in Mmsia during the Ifar, by Kayden and Antsiferov (1930) ; Les Voies du developpement de la 
' , cooperation de prodmtmienU-ESS. byW. Tildiomifov(I931); The Year Boole of Agricultural 
' ; Coo'pmUion (London, 1933); and, as to credit societies, Economic Bnrvey (Gosbank), Xovem- 
, ber and Booeinber 1930, and Musdmi OooperatweBmihmg^ by N. Baron (London, 1931) ; and 
lor all forms now existing, Comumm' Goofcration in the U88M, by Leslie A. Paul (1934). 
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of scientific institutes, wHcli now place at the peasants' disposal ail tlie 
foots and suggestions that he reqixires, may have rendered oniHx^essur}''* 
iiiiich of the service of advice and instruction rendered hy the specialist* ■ ' ‘ 
cooperative societies and federal unions. Yet it cannot be. ignored tliati 
the siiiiiino,ry liquidation '' of so extensive a growth of social tissue 
involves a loss to the peasantry which may not yet have been entirely - 
nirnkj good to the whole twenty-five million households, by the more 
systematic organisation of state banks and commissariats, institutes a.nd 
kolkhosi. Some miscellaneoiis developments of these we have now to 
describe. ' ■ 

The FisJiernmi' s Kolkhosi . — In no part of the organised structure of 
. Soviet Communism do we find a more striking example of Ijcniii’s principle 
of constitutional multiformity than in the industry of fishing, in whicii 
the USSR has now^ a greater annual output than Great Britain or Norway, ' 
and stands second only to Japan among all the nations of the world.^ 

This industry is almost entirely a creation of the last fifteen years. Prior ’ 
to the war there was practically no Russian deep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than salting, no canning of the catch, and only an extensive 
hut unorganised individual shore and river fishing, 'which sank under the 
disturbance of war and famine to its lowest point in 1921. In 1929 the 
Soviet Government began the establishment of deep-sea fishing (including 
whaling), with an ever-increasing development of refrigeration and other 
methods of preservation ; processing of various kinds ; various incidental 
manufactures, and, finally, canning on a large scale. The capital invest- 
ment in up-to-date fleets of motor vessels, shore depots and factories, 
and the canning industry, during 1929‘-1934, amounts to nearly 500 million 
roubles. At the present time (1935) there are at work more than 100 ocean- : 
going trawlers, as well as larger vessels; 8 shipbuilding wharves for 
repairing and increasing this fleet ; 21 refrigerating establishments ; 

9 ice-making works ; 26 barrel factories ; 250 radio transmitting and 
receiving stations ; 27 fish-waste factories, and many incidental establish- 
ments. The annual catch of this state fishery department now amounts ■ , 
to nearly half a million tons of fish, or about twice as much as the total ^ ' ‘ 
catch of all the fishermen of 1921 ; a remarkable achievement of only 
five years' constructive work. 

But the Soviet Government, in establishing this great industry, in 
which, all the workers are directly employed at salaries or wages, had no . . 
wish or intention to establish a monopoly, or to supersede the coast and 
river fisheries, by wdiich some hundreds of thousands of fishermen are 

^ The latest accessible information about the USSR fisheries is given in the article Iw 

""Professor 'A. "Fotrov," entitled “ The Fisheries' of "the 'Soviet Union,' a New and 'Efficient 

Industry ”, in the Supplement of The Financiai Netvs (London), November 5 , 1934 . Tliis, . ■’ 
however, says . fisher kolkhosi, . for wffiich should be consulted the, decrees.,.,,. 
and regulations of July 1931 and September and an article by I. Ivanovsky, entitled ; '' 

“ The Collective Fishei^ System in the USSR ”, in Vohs Socialist Construction in the ■; ' ' 

vol, vi., 1934. See also Das FiscJierwesen MusslandSf by' William F. Douglas (Berlin, 1930, ' 
PP'206). ' ' , .' ."..v'si 
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earning an independent living. On the contrary, these self-employing 
omier-prodncers all round the coasts of the USSR, and in all ite great 
lakes and rivers, have been systematically encouraged ; helped in their 
equipment and marketing ; and finally brought together in a network of 
self-governing kolkhosi. The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governing 
owner-producers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1935, to be catching, in the aggregate, something like 60 per cent more 
weight of fish than they did in 1921, with a larger average income per 
head, and greater security and amenity. 

We cannot recomrt all the stages in this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Government and the independent fi.shermen. The first few 
years after the revolution witnessed various not very successful attempts 
at a revival of the industry. In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous organisation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and provincial unions for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperative Industrial Union of 
Fishermen (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), with a centre at Moscow. But there 
was still comparatively little intercourse betw^een the fishermen of the 
different coasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remained 
untouched by the new movement of thought. In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the various organisations of fisher 
kolkhosi were reorganised on a common plan, and united with some others 
which had meanwhile joined tte hunters’ associations, in an All-Union 
Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi (Rybakkolkhossoyus). Since that date 
nearly all the professional fishermen in the USSR, some 300,000 in number 
(other than the wage-earners of the state fishery department),^ have joined 
one or other of the 1500 fisher kolkhosi which now form the federal 
association. 

The special note of this federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy retained by the several fisher kolkhosi, and their deliberate limita- 
tion of the functions entrusted to their delegates to little more than market- 
ing, the supply of equipment at wholesale prices, and the giving of technical 
instruction and advice. The 1500 kolkhosi elect delegates, roughly in 
. proportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs. The 42 regional 
union congresses (12 of them representing exclusively the kolkhosi fishing 
the fresh water of lakes and rivers) mainfcain each the smallest possible 
secretarial and accounting staff. The All-Union Congress, composed of 
delegates of the 42 union congresses, meets only once a year to re-elect 

^ The wapje-earners employed in the government fishing fleet are members of the 
'FishermeiCs Trade Union (in 1934 divided into the three trade unions of the fishermen of 
the northern, eastern and sonthorn seas). There are still a small number of independent 
' ; fishermcm in the north and oast of Siberia, who are mostly united in kolkhosi forming 
^ part of the Integral ’’ cooperative federation, presently to be described. It should be 
; added thatf a few of the consumers’ cooperative societies carry on, by employment at 
wages, small freshwater fisheiieo for their own needs. 
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it-s Executive Boaxcl of tliirty-jfive members^ and discuss' tlie aiiiiiial roport. 
This Executive Board, wkicli is unpaid, meets in Moscow only A-ery occa* 
sioiially, and leaA^'es the daily AA^ork to the presidimn of five nieiubers 
whom it appoints. These five salaried members, who give tlieir wliole 
time to their duties, regard themselves not as leaders or adiiiinistratoivs 
of a great industry, but merely as organisers and technical advisers, two 
or three of wdiom, at all times, are on visit to the distant kolkhosi. 

What, then, does the cooperative organisation protdde for its members'? 
The, writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeing, on the sliores of the 
Sea of A^mv, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside. Tfie North. 
Caucasus Krai included several regional fisher unions, to Avliich, at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fi.slier kolkhosi,^ with some 18,000 members, all 
Avorkiiig on the Sea of Azov or on the neighbouring shores of the Black 
Sea. The federal organisation provided -the fisher kolkhosi with equip- 
ment, advice and instructions. It supplied its members Avith cxceilent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment at wholesale prices. It proAuded 
aclAuce in fishing methods, information as to weather and other prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping. Each kolkhos, containing between one 
hundred and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other equipment, including sometimes a team of oxen to drag the 
heavily weighted net to land. It worked in brigades of several dozen men 
and boys each, who united in the operations under the direction of a leafier 
of their own choice. Each catch, involving an hour or two’s work, was 
straightway landed on the wharf belonging to the state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish Avere iit once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched. The fisher kolkhos was thus concerned only with catching 
the fish. It Avas governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, Avhieh 
elected a president, as well as delegates to the regional congress.- 

The financial organisation was peculiar. In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a specified proportion of the fish arising 
from its catch during the ensuing three months. Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolkhos might sell as and Avhere it pleased. 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole district 
at a meeting of representatives of the kolkhosi as sellers, and of the state , 

^ Only one of these kolkhosi, namely, that of Anaba, was in 1932 a completely col- 

leetivisocl commune. 

Some of the fisher kolkhosi mamtain their own subsidiary enterprises by wage labour, 
such as the weaving and repairing of nets, and even the raising of crops of foodstuffs for 
the members’ households I 

“ In the autonomous republic of the Crimea there were, in 1932, 13 fishing kolkhosi 
along the coast between Eupatoria and the Sea of Azov, with 4500 members, supplying , 
the land-dwellers with sturgeon, turbot, mullet, eela and pilchards. “ We no longer work > 
for masters,” said the soAmnty- three-year-old leader ; our boats, our nets, oui* fish are ' 
ours. We discuss our shortcomings in ^production conferences.- . . . The bad results o| ■ ■ 
this year have been largely our own faidt. The youngsters in our collective must learn 
how to catch fish. Again and again I tell them that there’s no luck for a fisherman. It’s 
ail in knowing how to do it. And well best servo the revolution when we know how to ; 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” . (article on Udarniks of the Sea ”, }»y 
Idt l^Ikowski, in Afoww A'etrs, October 15, 193f2), _ - . ’’ T,. 
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fisli trust, as well as some consumers' cooperatives and large factories a 
buyers. It was usual, we were told, for tlie prices for eacli w^eiglit of fisl 
to be willingly raised for the seasons in wliicli the catch is normally bast 
The kolkhos |)aid no subscription towards the expenses of the regioiia. 
organisation, or of the All-Union central office. It was the buyer whc 
paid a fixed contribution for these purposes — in 1932 7| per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — ^to the regional organisation. Thus, the kolkhos 
wuis free to dispose of the whole of the contract price as its member!^ 
might determine. What it habitually did was to allocate 35 per cent of 
the proceeds of each catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including amortisation of any loan) ; and the re-maiiiiiig 65 per 
cent to the menihers of the brigade making each particular catch. This 
lump sum WHS shared according to a fixed ratio, among five grades of men 
and boys, the lowcvst apprentice counting for one, and each of tlie four 
higher grades getting one-fifth in excess of the grade below it ; the highest, 
therefore, counting for two. Of the commission of 7|- per cent on the 
price, payable by the purchaser direct to the secretary of the regional 
council, 4 per cent was retained for this coiinciTs expenses ; 2 per cent 
was allotted doTOward to the local council, whilst the remaining 1| per 
cent was remitted upward to the Moscow centre.^ 

On the remodelling of the federation in 1932, the marketing arrange- 
ments were so far changed as to give the government the advantage of a 
systemised All-Union arrangement. Now the government annually enters 
into a simple contract to buy a specified uniform quota of the aggregate 
catch, from each kolkhos in membership, which is arranged by negotiation 
between the Commissariat of Supplies and the presidium of the All-Union 
Federation, and embodied in a general contract ratified by tlie Executive 
Board, specifying not only the amount, but also the price, tlie dates of 
delivery and the method of payment. In addition, each kolkhos negotiates 
supplementary conditions about details with the local state factories at 
which each catch is delivered. 

The price paid by the government, which, it is chiimed, the fishermen's 
board of thirty-five virtually fixes, with merely the concurrence of the 
government, is, roughly speaking, 20 per cent lower than could be obtained 
by the kolkhosi if they sold their catch in the open market by retail. But 
the kolkhosi get, for the government quota, the advantage not only of a 
fixed price ail. the year round without the trouble of obtaining transport^ 
or the risk of waste, or the expense of retail selling, but also the privilege 
of obtaining the products of the state factories of equipment, etc., at 
wholesale prices.^ If the Executive Board cannot agree with the govern- 

^ The financial arrangements have since been changed. Tlie government or other buyer 
now pays only the price agreed upon. The expenses of the organisation are met by 
lories on the kolkhosi, usually of no more than 3 or 4 per coot of the proceeds of sales. 

- We understand that the Executive Board does not always find it eas;f to convince 
. the separate kolkhosi that the price demanded for the government quota is as high as 
might reasonably bo asked of so large a buyer. It is not always remembered tliat the 
government provides the motor engines and other equipment, thigh boots and special 
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mcnt as to tlie price^ tliis is settled by arbitration. All tisli in exc-ess 
of tlie quota iniiy be disposed of as each kolkhos pleases. Supplies of 
fisli are eagerly sought by such independent buyers as the consumers’ 
cooperative societies and the departments of “ self supply ” of factoriixs, 
mines and railways ; and fresh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
opeti ma.rket. To these buyers the kolkhosi habitually charge a liigber 
}irice than that obtained for the government quota, in order to compeiisa,te 
for tlie trouble and risk involved in such separate sales. The associa,ted 
kolkliosi have, since 1932, abandoned to the government all methods of 
processing the fish, whether by way of refrigeration or other ways of 
preserving, or by preparation of caviare, or by canning, all of which can 
most economically ha conducted on a large scale. 

The only tax levied by the government on the fishermen is one of 3 per 
cent on the aggregate value of the total year’s catch, in return for the use ’ 
of tlie public wTiters and for the fish taken therefrom. Tlie kolkhosi are 
all willingly cooperating with the Commissariat of Supplies in measures 
for protecting the fishing grounds from exhaustion, and now annually 
return to the water some fifteen billions of uiider-sized fish. 

The 1500 fisher kolkhosi own over 65,000 fishing boats, mostly built 
by the members themselves, of w'^hich some 5000 are equipped wfith petrol 
motors supplied by the government on easy terms. The men are now 
demanding more powerful motors, even up to 150 horse-power, to enable 
them to fi.sli at greater distances from shore. Meanwhile they are assisted, 
in about thirty of the fishing-grounds, by motor-boat stations maintained 
by the gos^ernment for service on payment by any brigade or kolkhos 
desiring them. 

The earnings of the kolkhos members are said to be steadily rising. 
In many districts tliey are reported to be between 2000 and 2500 roubles a 
year for the average man ; but in others they do not reach so high a sum. 
Considerable cultural ” advances are reported. In some districts 
hundreds of women take part in the work, and become kolkhos members. 
There are floating clubs, with libraries and musical instruments, main- 
tained by some of the kolldiosi. There are creches for the infants. Nearly 
all the members join the local consumers’ cooperative societies, w^hose 
recently rising demands for books and gramophones, wireless sets and 
bicycles, indicate an increasing margin of unbespoken income. 

Integral Cooperatives —This association, unique in constitutional form 
and in its , peculiar combination of functions, was established only in 
July 1934, as the outcome of a decade of experience with organisations of 
other types.^ 
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clothing, and many foodstuft’s, at specially low prices. Sometimea a kolkhos ^viil l>e 
excoptionally successful in its sales to other purchasers, and is reluctant to take into 
account its frequent losses by failure to get prompt transport, etc. When the catch has 
been unexpectedly small, appeals are made to the government to make an addition to the 
agreed price ; and this, we are told, is frequently conceded. 

..Mot. much iias,. beeii.piibliahed,.- eyen....(so. far as .we. know) in„.B,uss.ia]a, ....upon.Integral...:.,.. 

Cooperation ; and our information is derived mainly from personal enquiry. A volume 
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00 July 25, 19S4, by a congress of delegates representing local cooperative 
societies in these areas. 

Tlie new body was, so far as liuixting was concernocl, from the first, 
doniiiiated. by those for whom the pursuit of game is a coiistanfc means of 
lireliliood, taking up at least half their time ; and these are now \'eiy 
largely concentrated in Northern and Eastern Siberia. Tlie amateurs 
throughout the Union now find their wants supplied and their interests 
attended to by tlie voluntary organisations dealing with sport ” of every 
kiiu.i The peasants, occasionally hunting '' for the pot are now mostly 
members of collective farms, and dispose of their furs directly by coxn- 
municating with the nearest agents of the Commissariat of B^oreign Trade, 
mrits Eur Trust. 

The new federation, however, retains in membership the main bulk 
of the '' mixed ” cooperative societies within the geographical area with 
which it deals, wdiether these unite, in one and the same society, both 
production and distribution, or take on the form of kolkhosi, specialising 
either on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding. We are -told 
that, in this area, largely inhabited by different tribes of non-Russian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various cooperative or other bodies having 
distinct and separate purposes. Whatever cooperative societies they 
establish almost invariably take on a ‘‘ mixed ’’ form, which is styled 
integral and which permits them to include, in one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
produce of every kind, and the retailing of all the commodities that their 
members desire. It is a curious example of the feeling in favour of multi- 
formity that the vast geographical area over which this form of cooperation 
prevails ^ is abandoned to the societies preferring it. Equally, it is an 
instance of the policy of cultural autonomy ” that no attempt is made 
by the USSR Government to impose on these national minorities ” 
what, in other parts of the USSR, has proved a superior form of organisa- 
tion." Neither Centrosoyus, representing the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, nor Ysekorybaksoyus, representing the fisher kolkhosi, seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endeavours to entice away the local membership. 
The USSR Commissariat of the Timber Industries and the State Fishery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
territory without competing with the integral ’’ societies, which sell 
their furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commissariat of I’oreign 

Tiie area of the activities of the Integral Cooperatives is described as including the 
Northern Krai, the Ostyak okrug, the Vogulsk okrug, the Harym Krai, the East Siberian 
Erai, Buriat Mongolia and the Far Eastern Krai. The xnembersMp, alike of the kolkhosi 
and of the primitive productive cooperative societies— amounting in all to something like 
SOO.OOO adults — reported to be about half made up of ** national minorities ” {The Far 
North (in Russian), Moscow, 1934, p. 106, etc.). 

2 Thus the kolkhosi of the Far North are not pressed ' to assume the form in which 
all the land-holdings are merged in one undivided field* They are left in the stage in' 
which each member retains his own instruments of production, and combines eni;y for 
labour in specific operations of agriculture, or during, the seasons for hunting or fiahing. 
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Trade and tlieir fish, to tlie RSFSR Commissariat of Local Supplies, oi 
to any other purchasers whom they can reach. The RSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maintains in the area, principally in the m.ore considerable 
centres of population, its own trading depots (Gostorgovlya) ; whilst tht 
USSR Commissariat of Foreign Trade, through its Fur Trust, and the 
USSR Commissariat of Supplies, through such organs as Boyiis Piisliiiina, 
Rybtrest, etc., contract with all or most of the local productive societies 
to buy a specified quota of their output at agreed prices.-^ 

The Association of Integral Cooperatives included, in 1934, 869 
societies termed simply 'integral ” ; 610 consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less mixed ’’ in function ; 243 cooperative productive associa- 
tions, many of whom deal also in commodities for their members’ coa-^ 
sumption; and over 700 kolkhosi, predominantly for agriculture or 
reindeer breeding, but including some mainly for fishing. These separate 
societies are all governed by periodical meetings of tlieir members, which 
elect a president or manager, and a small presidium. Nearly 1000 of 
them, v^hich carry on retail trading in household commodities, have specific 
trading districts assigned to them, varying in extent from, about 3000 
square kilometres (Nenotsky okrug) up to about 23,700 square kilometres 
(Chukotsky okrug). But all the societies, including the koIkho>si, are 
united in 263 regional unions by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of which 
there are 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs and 3 for oblasts and krais). It is 
presumably these 263 local unions that will elect delegates to the Congress 
of Integral Cooperative Societies tha,.t may be periodically summoned. 

The organisational structure of the Far North ” of Siberia is plainly 
in an inchoate condition ; unlikely, as it seems to the present writers, to 
remain long without substantial cliange, as to the nature of which no 
prediction is ofiered. 

War Invalids . — The seven years of war, 1914-1920, left in the USSR 
an incalculable number of partially disabled men, whose existence imposed 
on the Soviet Government a problem transcending in magnitude and 
dliBiculty that of any other of the belligerents. It was dealt with on 
different lines from those followed by the other countries. The absence, 
in the USSR, of any vested interests of profit-making employers, and of 
any objection by soviet trade unionism, made it possible for the Soviet 
Government to set the partially disabled men to work, on their own 
account, upon any productive enterprise within their capacity. The form 
usually adopted was that of the artel. The war invalids ” capable of 
any productive work ■were invited to join a widespread federal association 
of owner-producers, largely self-governing in character, which in 1927 
, numbered 2861 little local societies, with over 38,000 w-orking members. 
The association haS' been liberally assisted from govemnient funds, in 
order to enable it to start a large number of industries for its members, 

^ Tho pkn ” for fish in 1934 was, fixed at 698,000 eentoers, whilst that for furs, etc., 
amomxtod to 9,980,000 roubles’ worth {The Far North (in Knssia-n), 10(5 ; Model Agree- 
ment (in Bussian) for the supply and delivery of furs and skins *. Moscow, Koiz, 1934). 
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iisiKiliy on a small scale, by which the disabled men are ciiahliad to earn a 
proportion of the maiiitenance allowed to them, the deiicit met 

from public funds. The separate enterprises, in 1927 ixaiiiberiiig over 
7000, are of the most varied kinds. There are small flour mills ana oil 
factories, little distilleries and cheesemaking centres, together with fruit 
and vegetable gardens, growing for the local market. There are bakeries 
making confectionery ; shoe-making and tailoring workshops, and 
fiiriiitiire factories. Some men keep bees and poultry ; others ina.n the 
nnmerons boolv and newspaper stalls on the basis of a commission on sales ; 
or drive carts and lorries in the execution of a succession of jobs of trans- 
portation. The gross income of the association in 1925-1926 was 264 
million roubles, of which rather more than one-third was the net product 
of the members’ own labour, the balance being found from public foiids. 

In due course, as the number of war invalids capable of work gradually 
decreased, the same organisation was utilised for the “ invalids of in- 
dustry ”, men or women partially disabled by accident or industrial disease 
in the factory or the mine. At the present time these invalids of industry 
far outnumber, among those at work, the men disabled in the war. Out 
of a total of about 100,000 members of the federation who are in one or 
other form of employment, about 70,000 are members of manufacturing 
artels, whilst the others are in artels of service, supplying pa,rt of the 
personnel of hotels, theatres, cinemas, the large retailing establishments 
and other government departments, clubs, hospitals and educational 
institutions. All partially disabled men are encouraged to join one or 
other of these artels and to continue to perform such work as they can, 
as this is so much better for them than vegetating in idleness on a meagre 
pension. Such vrorkers are often trained free of charge in special technical 
institutes for the disabled. They have often their own clubs for suitable 
recreation, and their own sanatoria and rest-houses in the Crimea or else- 
where. There are special summer schools in the country for the children 
of the disabled. A few of these manufacturing artels of partially disabled 
men have become completely self-supporting, and able to allow their 
members a small bonus in addition to their stipulated wages. Members 
may work in these artels whilst receiving the pensions awarded to them 
in respect of war disabilities, or those in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial accidents or diseases, or merely for old age after long serviced 
It is argued that the addition that they make to the aggregate suj>ply of 
commodities and services is clearly a national gain, whilst the pensioners 
themselves benefit both physically and mentally by continuing to perform 
such work as is within their powers. This double advantage, it is claimed, 
&r outweighs the cost to the public funds of the possible overlapping of 

^ The pensions to war invalids and those to the widows and children of deceased men 
of war service, like allowances to the blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled, etc., are 
awarded and paid by the Commissariats of Social Welfare of the several republics. The ' 
pensions payable in respect of disabilities due to industrial accidents and diseases, like 
those in respect of old age after long service, .are payable from the social insurance funds, 
now administered bj" the trade union organisation. . .. . 
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The World of Labour in the USSR 

The dominant impression made by the survey of tlie organisation of 
Man as a Producer will, we think, be one of multiformity. There could 
hardly be a wider divergence in constitutional structure than that between 
the 154 highly centralised trade unions (in round numbers eighteen million 
members) and the loosely federated twenty thousand cooperative societies 
of owner-producers in industry (three million members) ; or bet\Yeeu 
either of these bodies and, on the one hand, the 240,000 kolkhosi, or 
collective farms (thirty million members), or, on the other, the 1500 fisher 
koUvhosi (300,000 members). To add even further to the multiformity, 
there is still to be reckoned the strange breed of '' Integral ” cooperatives 
(300,000 members), whose chief peculiarity seems to be to jumble up to- 
gether many of the characteristics in which all the rest differ from each 
other ; not to mention also the exceptional variety afforded by the federa- 
tion of partially disabled men and women, who work at every conceivable 
occupation, and fi.nd their ground for separate association in the common 
feature of physical disability of one or other Mnd. 

These fifty-odd million men and women working in the production of 
commodities and services are, it will be noted, of different kinds or grades. 
Some would be classed as brain workers, others as manual workers. Their 
personal remuneration, and, with it, their standards of living, vary con- 
siderably ; and whilst the level is undoubtedly rising all round, there is 
visible no tendency either to identity or to that equality which is stig- 
matised as a dead level. But amid all the multiformity of constitutional 
structure, and all the heterogeneity of work and grade, of wages and 
standard of living, there is one feature that is constant and ubiquitous 
in all the productive ” organisations. There is no segregation by wealth, 
or social class, or position in the hierarchy. In every enterprise, large or 
small, urban or rural, the directors and managers, the technicians and 
specialists, the book-keepers and the gate-keepers, the skilled mechanics 
and the general labourers are members of one and the same organisation, 
whether it be called a trade union, an industrial cooperative society, a 
collective farm, a fishermen’s collective, an integral cooperative, or a 
society of war invalids. The ground for their common membership is' 
their common interest in the enterprise in which they find themselves 
associated, and their similar common interest in the other enterprises 
engaged in the same branch of production throughout the USSR. Not 
only in their daily work and their monthly pay is there this common 
interest among all grades, but also in their other conditions of life. The 
hours of labour ; the safety and amenity of the place of work ; the pro- 
rision of medical attendance and hospital treatment ; the whole range of 

subject, just as the government publishing houses themselves are, to the universal censor- 
ship. All of them, moreover, ivork in friendly cooperation with Ogiss (the principal state ; 
:tpubMshing'-'house''^^^ and ^with the^ pubi^shmg^■.houses-of 4he vaaonsr.^conslitue^^^^^ 

and autonomous reptiMics. ^ / ' ’ ; ' 'ii-l 
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social insurance ; tlie adequate provision and proper maiiitenance o:l 
dwelling-places ; tbe arrangements for the care and education of cliildren ; 
the means of recreation, liolida37-s, clubs and rest-lioiises, music and tlie 
tbeatre and endless otlier matters concern workers of all kinds. 

Wbat, in all this upgrowth of collective organisation, practically 
all new or remade since the Revolution, has happened to workers’ 
control ^ Less than half the aggregate of producers in the UBB.R, 
it will be seen, are working under a contract of service at all (the eighteen 
million memhers of trade unions, together with the four million co-workers 
who, for one or other reason, are, as yet, non-members). Much more 
numerous are the various kinds of owner-producers for whom the trade 
union form is inappropriate. These owner-producers, whether in industrial 
artels (three millions), in collective farms (thirty millions) or in fisliermen's 
associations (300,000), are themselves the owners of the commodities they 
produce, from the sale of which, after defraying all expenses and the 
government taxation, their remuneration is derived. They themselves 
direct, by their own members’ meetings, their individual and combined 
labour, together with the conditions under which they %vork, and the 
speed and regularity of their exertions. But they have no monopoly. 
They have themselves to decide, in meeting assembled, and in constant 
competition with other forms of production, and other kinds of com- 
modities, how they will satisfy the demands of the consumers of their 
products, and the users of the services that they are prepared to render. 
Their subjection is to the consumers whom they directly serve. 

There is, of course, the further alternative to wage-labour of inde- 
pendent production by individual men or women, or by the family group. 
It is not usually realised that this still (1935) furnishes some sort of main- 
tenance to as many as fifteen millions of adult men and v/omen in the 
USSR. There are in the cities innumerable dressmakers and washer- 
women ; droschky drivers and shoeblacks ; casual '' handymen ” of all 
kinds ; free-lance ” journalists and authors, unsalaried artists and 
scientists. In the vast rui’al districts between the Baltic and the Pacific 
the independent peasants still number half a dozen million households, 
comprising perhaps twelve million adults, to say nothing of the inde- 
, pendent fishermen, the hunters, tlie '' prospectors ” of minerals and wliat 
not, together with the nomads passing from one grazing ground to another. 
Those who regard work under a contract of service as necessarily of the 
nature of wage slavery ” may possibly imagine these fifteen million 
wholly independent producers under Soviet Communism as enjojfing 
complete control over their own worldiig lives ! But, however attractive 
Biicii complete control may he to some natures, and at some periods of 
their lives, and however remunerative may he such independenfc production 

. ^ In a sabaoqtienfc chapter on The Liquidation of the Landlord and Capitalist wo 
shall describe how, immediately after the revolution of October 191.7, most of the factories 
in Petrograd passed under the management of workers* committees ; and how, in a very 
short time, this was found to he an unsatisfactory form of organisation. 
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ill exeeiitional cases^ it is tlie common experience of iinmliiid tluiti it is 
Eofc in sncli an isolated existence that the widest freedom is foiiiicl, Work 
ill combination \utli others nearly always makes a larger product, and. 
therefore affords a greater width of opportunity, than isobxted effort. 
The question is in which form of associated work does the worker obtriin 
the most control over his working life. 

It seems to ns clear that, in the great industrial establislmieiits that 
hive for half a century been characteristic of Eussian industry, the 
eighteen iiiillioiis of trade unionists, whilst not actually entrusted witli the 
management of tiieir several industries, do control, to a very large extent, 
ill their constant consultation with the management, and with all the 
organs of government, the conditions of their employment — their hours 
of labour, the exercise of factory discipline, the safety and amenity of 
their places of work, and the sharing among themselves of the proportion 
of the product that they agree should be allocated to personal wages. In 
like manner, the trade unions not only control, and actually manage by 
their own committees, the disposition of that other part of the product 
which they agree should be allocated to the whole range of social insurances, 
education, medical attendance, holidays, and organised recreation of all 
kinds. Only, this workers’ control ” is exercised, not by any worker 
as an individual, but jointly by the workers’ committees ; and, very 
largely, not for one establishment by itself, but for each industry as a 
whole ; and, in some cases, where this seems most appropriate, for the 
whole body of producers in the USSR. The influence, upon every organ 
of government, of the eighteen million trade unionists, is immeasurably 
great. It is, in fact, this which is acclaimed as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! ^ 

Compared with the amount of control exercised by those workers 
wlio are enrolled in trade unions, that enjoyed by the different kinds of 
owner-producers is at once much less and much greater. It is much less 
at long range, and over a wide area. It is much greater over the particular 
farm or fishery, factory or workshop, in which the associated owner- 
producers work. It is not the thirty million men and women members 
of the kolkhosi or the three million members of the incops, or the 300,000 
associated fishermen, who dominate the counsels of the USSR Soviiarkom 
or the Central Committee of the Communist Party, or cany weight -with 
the State Planning Commission, but much more the smaller number of 
the trade unionists, whether factory workers, miners, railwaymen or 
labourers in the sovkhosi. But the superiority in control that the worker 
in the great industry enjoys over the, krger 'area carries with it a lesser 
control witHn-each particular workshop., ’..Here the worker who is actually 
a partner with Ms fellows in the ownersMp and management of the little' 
enterprise that is run as an industrial cooperative society may well feel_ 
that he enjoys a larger liberty to indulgeRis own caprices than the worker, 

^ With wimt accuracy this claim is made, and subject to what other influences, we 
examine in Ciiapter “VI. of Part I., “ Dictatorship or Democracy ? ” ' , _ , , , j 







CHAPTER IV 


MAN AS A CONSUMER 


We liave seen how the inhabitants of the USSR are represented, in their 
capacity of citizens, in the soviet hierarchy. We have noted also that 
they are separately represented in their capacity of producers in three 
difierent ways. If they are wage or salary earners they are in the hierarchy 
of trade unionism. If they are not engaged at salary or wages, they are 
in one or other of the twin organisations of owner-producers, working 
respectively in manufacturing artels or incops and in collective farms. 
But, in all but the simplest societies, mankind has also a third capacity, 
in which wishes and ideas need a vehicle of expres.sion, and indi\idual 
activities a mechanism of collective control. As consumers, men and 
women think and act .differently from what they do either as citizens or 
as producers. Moreover, in all but the smallest communities, to organise, 
with exact regularity, a daily distribution, among the whole body of con- 
sumers, of the innumerable co mm odities they desire, is a task of immense 
magnitude and difficulty, calling for its own distinct administration. 
Before assuming power, Lenin saw clearly and confidently that this task 
would have to be undertaken by tbe consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming universal.^ We may doubt whether he, or 
anyone else, realised that, in the circumstances of the USSR, the organisa- 
tion of distribution would prove at least as difficult as the organisation of 
production ; and that it would actually take longer to raise to any com- 
mon standard of efficiency. 


^ There is an extensiwe literature in Bussian relating to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, whilst elaborate statistical and other reports are issued, chiefly by Oentro- 
soyus. The following books in other languages may be more conveniently consulted : 
The Cooperative Movement in Russia, by V- V. Bubnov {Manchester, 1917) ; The Russian 
Cooperative Movement, by E. Lee (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1920) ; The 
Cooperative Movement in Russia, by Elsie Terry Blanc (Hew York, 1924) ; Village Life 
under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (Hew York, 1927) ; Lie Konsum-genosse^ischaften in Her 
USSR (Berlin, 1027, 72 pp.)» translated as Consumers' Cooperation in the USSR (Man- 
chester, 1927) by N. Popov (director of the Education Department of Ceiitrosoyus) ; 
Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, Hew York, 1928, ch, xi. “ The Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ”, by Paul Douglas, pp* 253-267 ; Die Komumgenossensehaften in Russland, 
by g. Sapir, Berlin, 1928, 260 pp, ; The Cooperative Movement and Banking in the USSR, 
by H, Barou (1928, 48 pp.) ; The Ooope^-'ative Movement in the USSR and its Foreign Trade, 
by H. Barou (1929, 30 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the War : Part L 
•--Gonsuniers'^ Cooperation, by Kayden (Oxford, 1929) ; Oonswmers' Cooperation in Soviet 
Russia, by E. E. Wise (Manchester, 1929); The Consumers' Cooperative Movement in the 
Soviet Union, by H, Nelcrassov (Centrosoyus, Msocowy 1929) ; Russian Coo 2 )&mUon Abroad : 
Foreign Trade 1912-1928, by H. Barou (1930, 96 pp,) ;" Les Cooperatives de conscmmation 
en VURSS, par A. E. Badeieff (Amiens, 1930) ; Russian Cooperative Banking, by N. Barou 
(1931, 82 pp.) ; Cooperative Banking, by H. Barou (1932, 350 pp.) ; Russia : USSR, 

' edited by P, Malevsky-Malevich, Hew York, 1933, '“/Cooperation ” pp. 572-83 ; and four, 
the present position. Cooperation in the USSR, by. Xieslie A. Paul (1934, 160 pp*) ; , ai 
Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Model (1934, 1.76 pp*), . y , , , , 
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Let us consider, at the outset, some of the troubles that, in any 
country whatsoever, beset the organiser of a systematic distribution of 
foodstuffs and other household commodities. There is, first, the difficulty 
of getting an honest and efficient personnel. This matters far more in 
distribution than in production. The factory operative may contrive to 
be idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented. What is more 
' ■^to the point is that the materials- and products' that he handles are seldom ' 
such as to tempt him to purloin them for his own or his family’s consump- 
tion. To the salesman or warehouseman in a cooperative store, on the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a time when food is scarce 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if he happens to 
be pecuniarily distressed, to abstract something to take home is weil-riig]!. 
irresistible. The temptation is increased by the practical difficulty of 
ensuring, in a vast number of separate stores, a demonstrably accurate 
audit of anything except money or stamps. Many kinds of goods in bulk 
cannot easily be checked on delivery from hand to hand, either by counting 
or by weighing ; whilst stocktaking is a process demanding for accuracy 
the highest skill and the utmost technical knowledge. Moreover, there 
must be an allowance for waste ” in retailing, and even in storing ; 
and no one can say with confidence how much. And nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spoil, to an extent that cannot easily be either 
checked or estimated. The vagueness in the ascertainment of ho\v much 
there is produces a laxness in the disposing of it. Even the elected com- 
mitteemen and the higher officials of the cooperative movement, just 
because they are always handling relatively large quantities of food and 
drink, are found — we think, in all countries — to be more disposed to treat 
themselves lavishly out of the stores ”, than are the corresponding com- 
mitteemen and officials of the trade union movement. 

Efficiency behind the counter involves, however, much more than 
honesty and precise accounting. The productive efficiency of tiie handi- 
craftsman or factory operative is practically not lessened by occasional 
bad manners, nor even by habitual incivility or boorishiiess. For all that 
' matters, these wage-earners can usiia-liy be stimulated to zeal and celerity, 
and continuity of effort throughout the whole working day, by systems of 
piecework remuneration. But the salesman behind the counter, like the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is required, all day long, whatever may be his own 
feelings, to manifest, to one customer after another, unfailing civility of 
manners and actual zeal in trying to suit the customer’s desires, without a 
trace of resentment of the customer’s stupidity or capricious changes of 
mind. When we cut adrift from the profit-making motive, this efficiency 
of service in the store cannot easily be pecuniarily stimulated or rewarded. 
Piece-work rates of wages are often impracticable ; and even the system 
of more or less arbitrary bonuses for good conduct or smart salesmanship 
usuaEy fails to effect any considerable improvement. 

And tliere is a further trouble in organising distribution that is not 
always borne in mind. The man who actually makes cabinets or boots, 
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or whoj'oiiis witli others in constructing a house or a colossal hydrocfoctrie- 
plant, may find joy in liis work and pride in Ms production. Bufc it is not 
easy for the most virtuous of salesmen to get up any entliiisia,sm for tlic 
dally service of handing out, to an indiscriminate crowd of piirclijisers, 
bread and potatoes, cabbages and groceries. It is not for nothing that 
retail shopkeepers have everywhere been despised by other vocations, '[ii 
Russia, even more than in other countries, the little trader, often a Tartar 
or a Jew, or the village usurer or vodka seller, has long lived in an atino- 
sphere of contempt, manifested alike by the handicraftsman and the 
factory operative, the merchant and the brainworking professional. The 
result has been a repugnance among the Russians to take to retail shop- 
keeping, which has not been wholly removed by its transformation into a 
piibiio service. It has been noticed that relatively few active socialists, 
and especially few members of the Communist Party, have been at any 
time salesmen or clerks under the committees of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies.^ All these considerations, which apply even more to the 
Russian people than to some others, make the construction of a satis- 
factory system of distribution perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks 
to which Soviet Communism has set its hand. 

Unfortunately, the previous history of the Russian consumers’ 
cooperative movement and the position in which it stood in 1917 were 
not such as to facilitate its accomplishment of the task that Lenin had, in 
thought, assigned to it. Consumers’ cooperation had been introduced 
into Russia from England and Germany half a century before, but only 
in the way of paternal philanthropy by exceptional employers, and in a 
form which may not have remained entirely free from the evils of the 
truck system. Consumers’ cooperation as a democratic outcome of inde- 
pendent workmen’s organisation may be said to have begun sporadically 
in Russia with the twentieth century, and to have made headway only 
with the revolutionary movement of 1905. As an independent organ of 
working-class opinion, it only barely survived the tsarist repression of the 
subsequent years ; but the movement continued to grow, in city and 
country, under watchful police supervision, as a non-political outcome of 
enlightened '' liberalism ”, making for individual thrift. During the three 
years of war (1914-1917), the consumers’ cooperative societies in many 
cases rendered great service, in association with the patriotic efiorts of 
the Zemstvos, in maintaining the supply of necessaries both for the army 
in the field and for the civilian families at home. When the 1917 revolu- 
tion occurred, the consumers’ cooperative movement, wffiich counted a 
quarter of the families in Russia in its membersMp, was almost wholly 
under the influence of anti-Bolshevik leadersMp. At any rate, the hundred 
or more rejjresentatives whom the movement sent to the Democratic 

^ ‘‘The best Bolsheviks,’^ we have been despite a Party resobitioo, urging a 

change in spirit, have disdained to work in the cooperative, stores, manifcstmg a certain , 
superior, one might almost say aristocratic attitude towards the business of seBing, buying 
and merchandising.” , , . . 
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OonfereB,ce (or '' Pre-ParliameHt '®) SEinmoned by Kerensky’s goveiiiiiieiit 
in September 1917, ranged themselves '' unanimously with the Kaiiets 
and Compromisers Especially in the Ukraine had the cooperative 
movement an invidious intellectual heritage. At Kiev, and generally in 
the Ukrainian cities, the movement was frankly nationalist in spirit, 
desiring no connection with Moscow. In 1917 it supported the Menshevik 
uprising in the Ukraine and backed up Kerensky. . , In the following years 
it sided with Petlura, and supported Denildn and the counter-revolutionary 
efforts. Not until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusteo 
with the reactionary character and the excesses of Denikin’s army w^ere 
there any overtures to Moscow. The leading cooperators of the Ukraine 
had, however, by this time so clearly indicated their intelleetiiai position 
that they were naturally distrusted. 

When the Bolshevik Government wurs firmly in the saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on struggling with the increasing difllciilties of 
supplies ; and Lenin’s administration, wdiilst noting their manifest lack 
of sympathy with, its programme, took 210 immediate action against the.!ii. 
Presently, however, in the welter of w'ar communism, the whole organisa- 
tion of tlicse societies was absorbed into the government machinery, their 
buildings and local organisation being autocratically utilised for the dis- 
tribution of the state rations, This, however, wasmot the end. There is 
reason to believe that Lenin remained faithful to his conception of a 
voluntiiry organisation of consumers — a hierarchjr of consumers’ coopera- 
tive committees — as an essential part of the co,nstitution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities. With the acceptance of the 
, New Economic Policy (NEP), came the restoration to independence of 
the consum.ers’ cooperative societies. These , were placed anew on a legal 
basis by the legislation of 1923'-1924. On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps were taken to exclude from the leadership of the movement, 
as far as possible, those who had been prominent in it prior to 1919 and 
to bring to the front the Bolshevik menibers. The ‘‘ activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearly everywhere saw to it in the cities that the 
elections brought about tlio necessary preponderance of “ well-disposed ” 
cooperatorvS on the committees, and the Central Board of Oeiitrosoyus 
has ever since been in complete accord with the General .Line 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary defects, the 
cooperative membership and turnover have, throughout the past decade, 

^ HaYing up to this time (1927) occupied no place in the cooperators . . . 

hegaiJL to appear as the representatives of their 20 million members—or, to put it more 
simply, of some half the population of Ilussia. The eooperators sent their roots dow.a into 
the village through its upper strata, . . . The leaders of the cooperators were recruited 
from the Liberal-Narodnik and partly the Liberai-Marxlst intelligentsia, who formed a 
natural bridge between the Kadets and the Com.promis0rs. . . , Lenin mercilessly 
denounced these ‘ chefs of the democratic kitchen . Trotsky argued in the Petrograd 
Soviet that the officials of the. cooperatives as little expressed the political w'ill of the 
peasants as a physician the political will -of his patients or a Post Office clerk the views of 
those who send and receive letters ” (The of the Mmsiim Memlution) by Leon Trotsky, 

(1983), pp. 331-332, 337 ; vol iiL pp. 17-18, 31, 67). 
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i&creasfsd by and bounds, because no family could wisb perinaiienliy 
to forgo tlie advantage of belonging to a cooperative society. It became 
tmnecessary to retain sucli attractions to recruiting as the dividend on 
piircbases, and even the payment of interest on share capital^ The con- 
tinuance of rationing, and the increasing limitation of purchases by the 
use of cards, issued to the producers as such, made it almost necessary for 
every 3 nember of the family over fourteen years of age to be separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from tina.e to time in short supply.'*^ The result has beeii that, 
altliough. membership of a consumers' cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it — leaving out 
of account the deprived " categories on the one hand, and the nomadic- 
races and some still savage tribes on the other — almost coterminous with 
the adult population of the USSR. Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astouisliing increase in membership and turnover has sorely tried the 
capacity of the movement. Year after year the leaders and committees 
have been incessantly struggling to keep pace with the rapid multiplication 
of their customers, and at the same time to make good one defect after 
another that experience has revealed in the organisation. But we must 
first describe that organisation as it exists to-day.^ 


The. Hiemrehj of Oonsimers' Cooperation in the USSR in 1935 

The aggregate membership of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
USSR at the end of 1934 is stated, as seventy-three millions, enrolled in, 
45,000 local or primary societies, which now extend to every part of this 
vast area. These societies are of three main types : namely, (i) the 
village store, which is by far the most numerous ; (2) the city society 
witli a shareholding membership open to all comers (except such as may 
be individually excluded as belonging to the '' deprived categories ”) ; 
and (3) — a speciality of the USSR — the vocational society or closed 
cooperative ”, in which membership is restricted to the persons employed, 

^ Any surplus is devoted, not to interest or dividend, but to some public object of use 
to tiie membership. Exit surpluses are not encouraged. Prices ought to be kept as low 

M possible. 

“By a decision of Oentrosoyus the normal profit of a village cooperative shop is 
limited to from 1 J to 2 per cent ” {Supply and Trade in the US SB, by W. Node!, 1934# 
pp. 98-99). 

^ We are informed that not all societies admitted members under eighteen, though 
many accepted them at fourteen, without power to vote until they reached the age of 

eighteen. 

^ We take the following statistics .from a detailed publication of Oentrosoyus (in 
Eussian.) entitled The Gon^mners^ Cooperative Societies in 1929-19 BS (Moscow, 1934, 215 
pp.). Excluding the closed societies now transferred to the factory managements (OHS), 
the number of societies rose, in the cities, from 1403 in 1929 to 3782 on October 1, 1933 ,• - 
and in the villages from 25,757 in 1929 to 40,920 on October 1, 1933. The number of 
their trading units rose in the cities from 31,512 to 44,811.; and in the villages to 122,632. 
The total sales in the cities rose from 5984 million roubles to 10,668 million roxibles.; 
and in the vfiiages from 3925 to 7814 million roubles— the aggregate total being neaxlf/''; 
doubled. . ‘ . ^ 
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eitlier in a particular establishment or in a particular vocation/^ 

^ A majority of all the cooperative members are to be found in the 41 ,000 
relatively small village societies in the rural areas, and these, whilst adding 
branches in the neighbouring hamlets (averaging three per society), remain 
mostly of the simplest type. These are united in 2355 rayon Unions, 
These again, along with the 4000 city societies, having over 40,000 branches, 
axe united in 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller constituent republics 
and the 26 divisions of the RSFSE. From the councils of these 32 pro- 
vincial Unions are drawn the representatives who constitnte the Centmi 
Board of the Central Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyiis). 


The Members' Meeting 

At the base of the cooperative pyramid is the open meeting of all 
the members over eighteen of each of the local or primary societies. 
These meetings, which are held as desired, usually every two or three 
months throughout the year, are reported to be well attended, even to the 
extent of 60 or even 75 per cent of the total membership,-' women being 
almost as iiumerous as men. The officers and committeemen of the society 

^ At all times during tlie present century the worker’s employed in each of the gigantic 
estaVdishraents characteristic of modern Russian industry have tended to establish their 
own consumers' cooperative society, originating exclusively among their colleagues in 
work, and remaining practically confined to them. With the relatively large turnover 
among these workers, such societies came increasingly to include in their membershii) 
many wiio had left the- establishment and were working elsewhere. In 1930, largely 
owing to the ditiiculty of obtaining sufficient supplies, a demand arose for making these 
societies definitely closed to any but persons actually in employment at the particular 
establishment, together tvith their dependents. This step was ra-pidly carried out during 
' the next two years, until nearly every large factory had its “ closed cooperative Mean- 
' while a similar policy had led to societies established exclusively for the members of 
particular vocations wherever they happened to be working. In 1933 and 1934 about 
S50 of the largest of these “ closed " cooperative societies, comprising nearly three million 
members, were converted into depariinents of the factory organisation with which they 
connected, and thus ceased to be cooperative societies. Tlicre still remain, in 1035, about 
2300 cooperative societies that have a closed or restricted membership. This restriction 
of membership is regarded as a purely temporary measure, certainly destined to pass 
away when supplies become abundant, and at a date not more distant than a couple of 
years.' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

‘‘ Memlicrs are usually admitted at fourteen if desired, but they do not become “active 
until eighteen years old. It sliould, however, be said that the “ deprived categories '' 
already described are still statutorily excluded, not only from the soviet franchise but 
also from cooperative as from trade-union membership- The “ open ” societies freely 
sell to non-meinbers any but “ deficit commodities ” or i-ationed goods. The share which 
members are required to take up and pay for, though the amount is always payable by 
easy instalments, is now usually equal to one month’s earnings of the particular candidate. 
Since 1930 no interest is paid upon shares, any more than “ dividend on purchases ”, but 
the shares remain nominally withdrawable, and they are easily transferable to another 
society. 

The whole surplus is now specifically devoted, according to the decision of the members’ 
meeting, for various common purposes, such as educational work of diiferent kinds, the 
provision of a library and reading -x'ooms, a benevolent fund for members falling into dis- 
tress or needing help in sickness, and subscriptions to sundry patriotic associations. 

In the rural districts the attendance at the 'members’ meetings during the summer may 
fall to as little as 25 per cent, but rises to 'over 75 per cent in the winter. It is evidently 
pressure of work that keeps- members, away j not severity of weather ! 
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''.'-'are expected invariably to attend. They' report the cnrrent business of ' 
tlie society, hear the members’ complaints ’and give explanations. The 
.■ meetings are reported to be usually very lively, many coiiipiaints and 
suggestions being made. Once a year the members have to elect the 
president and the members of the committee, and also the societ}^’s 
representatives to the rayon, together with a '' control comiiiittee ” or 
revision committee ”, which has the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of general supervision of the society’s work. 
Except in the smallest village societies, it is the duty of the group of 
members of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a '' slate ”, 
or list of candidates recommended, not excluding a due representation of 
outstanding non-Party ” men and women ; and then, to be active in 
securing its adoption by the election meeting. But in many of the smaller 
villages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-existent, and it is common for the committee to contain a 
large majority of non-Party members, whilst the president is frequently a 
Party man or woman. 

The Committee of Management 

III all the rural societies the whole work of management is carried, 
on by the directly elected committee or board, in consnltat.ion with the 
separately elected control committee or revision committee . The manager, . 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by the committee of management, 
whilst the subordinate staff of salesmen, po-rters, drivers, etc., is selected 
by the manager subject to approval by the committee. It is the com- 
mittee of management that appoints one or more representatives of the 
society to the meetings of the rayon Union. Membership of the rayon 
Union is not obligatory, but is almost universally found to be convenient ; 
and the attitude of the rayon Union council to the local or primary society 
is one of helpfulness rather than control. 

The Rwyon Union with the Rayon Gonncil (Raisoyus) 

The rayon council, representing all the consumers’ cooperative societies , , ^ 
that are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, together with a . ^ 
revision or control committee, by a conference of delegates from these 
societies, which is attended also by the retiring rayon council. This rayon 
conference, at which, on an average, about a score of societies are repre- 
sented by two or three times that number of delegates, is held either once 
a quarter or once every six months, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative business of the rayon. The rayon council elects its own 
president and several other members of a presidium, who, with a separately - 
elected revision committee, jointly constitute its only executive. The 
rayon council usually elects also the rayon representatives to the next 
higher authority, the conference of the oblast or republic Union to which, 
the rayon belongs, . ■ , . , 
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• _ ■■ The rayon Umon councils are now required to become members of flip 
tigber stages of tbe hierarchy, and to act under their SuSoust 
prescribed by the General Plan. They also assist 
m the development and strengthening of another cooperative'network in 
which, over a large part of the movement, cooperative societies of all t^-pos 
consumers' societies, manufacturing associations of owner produlors 
(aiteis or incops) and agricultural associations of owner-producers (coi- 
ective farmsKvoluntarily come together in periodical loti iXoi;; 
to fhscuss the arrangements, such as those for the supply of commodities 
that can be made for their common advantage. 

The Oblast or Republic Union with its Council (Obhoiius) 

Each of the six smaller constituent republics (not the ESFSR ) anthers 
together m a republic Union the rayon councils within its area, and, alonfv 
with each of them, the local or primary cooperative socioti(>s of the cities! 
In the &ase ot the Ulcraine (with Moldavia) tJiis Union (Wickopsihika) 
represents a specially large body of cooperators, comprising ovol 400 
rayons, m which are included some 12,000 local or primary societies, open 
or closed, for villaps or cities or particular factories or industries ; ha-vin cf 
nearly twelve million members. In addition to the six repubUc Unions! 
there are similar Unions for the 26 separate divisions of the RSFSR 
comprising 8 lor its autonomous republics, 10 for its national minorities 
m other autonomous areas, 6 for its oblasts and .2 for the large cities of 
Moscow and Leiun^ad. In all these are included, not only the numerous 
village societms, but also the consumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (down to 1932) some 350 of the laruost closed 
■ societies confined to the workers in particular factories, establishments 
industries or vocations. Each of these societies elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Union council also attends. This 
conference is held once or twice a year. It appoints amm.ally the 
oblast Umon council and also the oblast’s representatives to the" 41i- 
Umon Cooperative Congress. The oblast council meets every few weeks 

bv wlfoirt] appoints amiualiy its president and presidium 

by whom tlie work is aiamly conducted. ^ 

The All-Union Congress of Consunnrs’ Cooperatives, with its Central Board 
for the USSR and the RSFSR {Cenlrosoyus) 

M™?® culminates in the Central Board of Oontrosoyus at 

cmSV a£ed cooperative societies in the USSR are 

32 obhst nfti fr representatives of the : 

« blast or rtpubho Umons, together with those separately elected for 

7c ,000 membership, meet m conference with the Central Board to discuss 

a.e Wlole course o( it, bu,m.„. PeriodMy, too, tie iuM S 



siiraBic^B-S to a conieieiice me presiae-Ms oi all tiie oblast or republic 
Uaions. Every two years the Central Board itself, together with a revision 
committee (whose business includes auditing), are elected at a speeiaJJv 
summoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Union Congress of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, comprising the authorised representatives of all 
tJio 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions, This congress elects the president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Central Board is elected by the Central Board itself. 

The business of Centrosoyus, combining as it does the functions of 
the English Cooperative Union with those of the English and Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numerous as that of the United Kingdom or Germany, dis- 
persed over an area many more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex. With its extraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ghip, amid the obstacles of a constant inadequacy of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR, taken as a -whole, has 
lived in a perpetual struggle to overcome its difficulties, whilst its structure 
has been almost continually in a state of readjustment and reorganisation 
winch is never completed. 

At prcvsent (1935) the work of Centrosoyus is organised as follows* 
The Board itself, composed of seventy members, must meet at least once 
a quarter, and in practice it sits about every ten days. Its prolonged 
sessions are usually attended by some forty members, together with a 
number of executive heads of departments without votes. Once a year 
it elects from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, with the president, a presidium which acts as an executive com- 
mittee. These members meet almost daily, and give their whole time to 
the Board’s service. The Board now elects from its own members also a 
Committee of Control and Execution ” which has its own official staff, 
and is charged with the duty of seeing that all the numerous decisions of 
the Board are actually carried out. 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous sections 
and some forty distinct departments, all working under the close super- 
vision of the presidium of the Central Board and its Committee of Control 
and Execution, as well as under the eyes of the entirely independent 
Revision Committee which is elected by and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress, Each of the seven sections specialises on a particular 
set of workers, as to whom it is deemed of particular importance that 
their supplies should be without interruption maintained at a high level, 
so as not to jeopardise the fulfilment of the General Plan, These sections 
have their several bank credits, and their several stock accounts. They 
comprise the following : 

(^?.) The Transport Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
employees’ closed cooperative societies, according to the control figures 
and instructions supplied by the Central Board, It draws up plans for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops, 



dep6ts, locomotive centres, and particularly to t 
_ brigades worldng therein. ^ 

^ Transport Section, which co 
cooperative societies which eater for the workers 
uver transport service, in- order to protect their 

board fhipr''"'' 

_{c) The Fisheries Section, 
societies of the fishery workers 
supplies of food and J, 

with sea, lake or river fisheries. 

(d) The Timber Section, ■ 

men’s cooperatives for all workers < ■ ' ^ 

manufactured goods to the 

supplies. 

(^) The Peat Section, wliich 
ia the. peat-prodiiciag districts, 

■m order to enable them 1,. 

wJh5^n Cattle-Breeding and State Farm Section 

ivor.k of the consumers’ cc‘ 

state farms, and sees to the'’ caiv^I^g ^ 

( 9 } Tlie Central xlrmy Cooperative 
network of closed cooperatives wherever the defence'forcel 
Apart from this specialised sectional cu",... ,k; 

0 _c osed cooperatives, the vast Ceutrosovi^ office’ 
odd departments, styled » associations sections 
each of them enjoj'ing a large measure of autouom v’under 

organisation is'of interest as inrli- Ciis extraordina 

range of its operations huf' 7 immense size ai 

^ro™ up vX tbe characteristic way in which it h, 
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which controls the actirities of the closed 

which caters through a network of lumber- 
J connected with the timber trade. It 

• -J places where the trees 

raise the productivity of labour through improved 

supplies through the cooperative societies 

rr^oili employed in this industry, 

to makefile required output. 

„„ ... , - which organises the 

cooperatives in the cattle-breeding and grain 
j carrjung out of the price policy. 

_ ^ 1 Admiiustration, which sees to the 

_ - are stationed, 
superasion of particular groups 
has the following forty- 
, groups or sectors, and 
' its own manager, 
its Committee of 


(d) Planning and finances. 

(e) Foreign affairs. 

(/) Cooperative upbuilding and 

The list of departmonte, under various desira 
I.v inoreasMg in oomnlexitv , “U 


recruiting of new members. 



CENTRAL ORGANISATION 

' (g) Administrative department, 

p) Secretariat of the Presk^^ 

Gro'ups : ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' (a) '.Transport. . ■ 

(&) Capital constmctioiis. 

(c) Indnstiial enterprises. ' 

(d) Recording and distribution of cooperative workers, 
(c) Central arbitration. 

. ' " (f) Sanitary service. ' 

2. ' Boards of Trade (Industrial Goods). ■ 

: Departments : ■ 

... ,(a) Textile, 

(b) Ready-made clotliing, 

(c) Leather goods. 

(d) Planning. 


(ej Circulation of goods and inter-district bases. 

(f) Inspection. 

3. Board, of Cooperative Restaurants (Vsekoopit), 

4. Board of Cooperative Bbbad-baeino. 

5. All-Union Cooperative Associations. 

A, Trade : 

{a) Haberdashery. 

(b) Educational goods. 

(c) Handicraft goods. 

{d) Groceries. 

(e) Matches. 

(/) Shop equipment. 

(g) Import Department. 

(A) Parcels Department. 

(i) Sale of non-planned goods. 

(j) Bureau of supply and demand, 

(i) Containers and warehouses, 

(1) SuppKes, repairs of cars, etc. 

B. Production : 

Tea Association, 

0, Purchase and storing of goods : 

(a) Fruits and vegetables. 


(bj Mills:, dairy products, poultry and eggs. 

(c) Raw goods. 

(d) Purchase of meat. 

(e) Grain and flour. 

(/) Fisheries. 

6. Auditing Committee. 
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remaps tne most outstanding single achievement of the consumers’ 
cooperative orgamsation m the USSR is the abolition of the primitive 
and msamtary cellars and hovels m which was baked the bread that forms 

LeTs " rf inUUt.^^ts. These smairhmS 

bakeri^ which were universal m aU the cities of Europe a century aso 

USSR ^ or Ifss extent, in all coimtries except the 

replaced m nearly all the cities of European Russia by 
laige, new and completely mechanised plants. Those in Moscow and 

mheent m their equipment and arrangements, exciting the unstinted 
admiration of those who are acquainted with the best that otlicr countries 
can show, ihey are also, what is not always the case in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economically and financially successful ; reducing the cost 
01 production to such an extent as to permit not only of increases of wages 
and reductions ol hours to aU the workers employed, and successive 
reductions in the price to the consumer, hut also the reimbursement of 
tii0 who 16 capital outlay within less than fiA"e yeoi's*^ 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily established under the 
stress of war by the St. Petersburg Municipal Council in 1916. This was 
successively enlarged and improved by the Bolshevik Government, but 
not for a whole decade wa.s it found possible to decide to supersede the 
land bakeries. Meanwhile they were in Moscow and Leningrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions into half their former 
number. lu about a score of cases partial mechanisation was effected 
mmetimes in new buildings. In March 1925 tlie Council of Labour and 
. 6 eiicc (klOj Huopfced, in principlej the plan of comoiete 
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matic turning out daily over 15,000 tons of bread of several viiricties, 
Moscow and Leningrad, with a combined population exceeding six 
millions, are now (1935) wholly supplied by a score of gigantic completely 
iiicclkanised bakeries, which are palaces of scientific sanitation, in wliieh 
the workers enjoy not only the sevendiours day and regular liolidayB on 
full pay but also all sorts of amenities. Not only the iiidustiy but also 
the conditions of labour have been revolutionised to such an extent as to 
render almost incredible the descri|)tions in the English Parlianienta.ry 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a century ago. This has been one of the most successful acluevements of 
the soviet aclniinistrators, in which L. M. Kaganovich played a large part ; 
and which stands to tlie credit of the Leningrad and Moscow Cooperative 
Unions, as well as to that of the members of the Board of Cooperative 
Breadmaking of Centrosoyus, by whom the whole network of mechanised 
bakeries is directed. 

Cooperative Education 

Special mention must be made of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Whilst elementary education is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by the soviets, the cooperators apply themselves to providing the addi- 
tional education required by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and employee in the service of the movement. There are, 
accordingly, a w-hole array of vocational classes, and even schools, devoted 
to subjects which every cooperator ought to know. These were reported, 
in 1933, to have some 60,000 pupils. In every oblast there is at least one 
cooperative teclinicum ’’ (institute of secondary grade) imder tlie super- 
vision of the cooperative Union of the oblast. These cooperative tech- 
nicuras have now something like 10,000 students. At Moscow tliere is a 
cooperative academy, and at Leningrad a cooperative institute, both of 
them claiming university rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students over 18 qualified to enter on advanced studies. Each oblast ; 
or rayon in the USSR has the privilege of nominating its quota of students 
to these cooperative universities, paying for them in fees covering all the 
instruction, and in stipends meeting the cost of maintenance of each' 
student. From the graduates of these two institutions are drawn 
increasing proportion of the principal officers of Centrosoyus, ^ and the’ 
managers of many of the more important primary societies. The system 
’of cooperative education in the USSR is- by far the most extensive in the ‘ : 
worldd ’ . 

TheRes%ilU''AeMm0:':_ 

The cooperators nf the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, '' 
on the marvellous growth of their movement,, in turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range and variety of- the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at least 70 per cent of. the total retail trade within 

.y ^ Se© w U8BM, byXesHo A. Tald, 19S4, pp. 11S-13L 
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Union. Ttere seems to be scarcely a centre of population west 'of tbe 
Urals, and none of ay magnitude in Siberia or Transcaucasia, which is 
not served by a local consumers’ cooperative society, usually covering 
' severalyilageaand hamlets. Every year the membership, the tode W 
over, the capital employed, and the numbers of separate buildings or 
other ^ selling points and of the persons engaged in the work aoes on 
increasing, apparently without check. The range and variety of the 
commoditiy supplied, at any rate by Centrosojuis, and in the centra] 
stores of the cdy societies, has steadily increased, and many of the local 
or primay societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasing advan 
tage of this wideiimg of the range of supplies. 

Thy the lyge Leningrad City society, which has some 400 branch 

JX wS 9“ ^ magnificent central store, 

stocked yth 2o,000 different commodities, the contents alone being insured 

yynst fire for 25 million roubles; including, for instance, a^'seore of 
different penknives, and foy different varieties of boots and slioes, in a 
dozen cMereiit sizes. Nor- is this profusion of variety in any way imique ■ 
Ihe^ children s toy department .in a, central Moscow store was found; .iii 
to have ^400 kinds of toys in .stock, and was severely rebuked for" - 
^ variety f The stock was immediately increased to 
1600 kinds of toys, and m 1935 it is to have 2000. Already in 1932 
various cooperative societies in the cities were advertising their willin<^- 
ness to supply clothing made to measure and specially fitted to each 
custyier’s figure This refinement will be facifitated hy the promised 
estyhshment of a separate department of the government clothin<r 
factories, which is to specialise in “ bespoke tailoring ”, and expects to 
employ a staff of loOO expert cutters and fitters and eoatmakers to 
execute individual orders upon the measurements taken by the local 
societies. In all sorts of ways the convenience of the customer is bein^ 
mcreyngly studied. Thus, it could be authoritatively claimed in 1934 
that delivery ot yods to the home has been developed on a large scale 
m recent In Leningiud over 200,000 persons have their orders 

delivered to W i in Moscow there is a similar number'; at 
Dniepiostioi 16,000 families (or 50,000 persons) have theirs delivered * 
at Kuznetskstroi 16,000 persons, and so on. Delivery orders are executed 
by special wareliouses or branches of the big retail shops. . The system 
ot subsci^tion byks for the purchase of staple commodities such as 
rea,c , milk, vegetables, etc., has lately become quite popular In 
Leiygrad, since the beginning of 1933, nearly half the bread has been 
sold y mythly subscription books purchased at the beginning of each 
month, ye subscnyion book covers the quantity . . . required for the 
,moyh ; Its ye elmiinates daily cash purchases, and speeds up the sale 
of the bread to each customer.” 4 Meanwhile, in various cities, “vigorous 

for leoiugrad and Moscow seem Thrdfffl;X 

motor-lomes has stood in the way of extroding this service. ^ °btammg sufficient 
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efforts iave been made, in recent years, to establisli so-called lioiise-sliops 
ill the big workers’ apartment houses. The house-shops aim at organising 
the supply of food products and other necessaries to the tenants of the 
house. These shops, as a rule, are open only a few hours a clay, and tlie 
tenants themselves help in the work (the salesmen generally work only 
part of their time in the shop and are elected from among the tenants of 
the house).” ^ 

This multiplication of retailing points and increasing attention to the 
customers’ varying demands has gone hand in hand with concentration 
of mass production in a smaller number of gigantic factories. Thus, as 
we have mentioned, the making of bread in nearly all large cities, and also 
throughout the Donbas coal-mining area, has been practically monopolised 
by highly mechanised cooperative bakeries on a gigantic scale. From 
these huge bread factories a fleet of motor-lorries deliver several varieties 
of bread several times a day to hundreds of bread shops in each large 
city. The concentration of production permits of the most systematic 
and prompt distribution of the staple article of Russian diet, through a 
vast network of selling points, -which, in Moscow and Leningrad, reaches 
the high figure of one in the midst of each 400 families. 

Another extension of the past few years has been the development of 
communal feeding, by the provision of cooperative dining establishments, 
supplying plain meals at low prices. This has gone very far. Not only 
does every factory, every large office, and every educational institution, 
from the elementary school to the university college, provide meals for its 
own people, on its own premises, but there are also large public dining- 
halls open to all comers. The work is too great to be undertaken under a 
single direction. Communal feeding ”, we are told, is carried on by 
two organisations ; Soyusnarpit, a special trust subordinated to the 
People’s Commissariat of Supply, and Vsekopit, a trust subordinated to 
the Centrosoyus. Soyusnarpit controls communal feeding establishments 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Donbas, Kharkov and the Urals. In all other 
cities, and in villages, communal feeding is organised by Vsekopit . . . 
[through] the cooperatives operating in the given factory, town or 
village.” ^ 

There has been a corresponding development of cooperative supplies 
in the villages, but less generally in operation. Village cooperative societies 
are sharing in the wider range of supplies offered by Oentrosoyus, In 
many cases the village has organised its own communal feeding arrange- 
ments, either through the collective farms or through the village coopera- 
tive society. Usually they work together. The aim of a village co- 
operative society in the USSR ”, it has been said, is not merely to sell 
goods, but to sell them in a way which will strengthen the collective farm ; 
help to complete the sowing, harvesting, threshing as speedily as possible ; 
help to carry out all agricultural operations in the best manner. That is 

^ Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 51. , y ' ? • 

* iS«. pp. 140-141. ' ; ' ‘ ' - ^ : : 
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wliy, ill tlio spring, all cooperatives carried part of tlieir work into tlie 
field ; tliat is wliy, during reaping and tliresliiiig, tens of tliousands of 
stalls are opened in tlie fields, so tliat tlie collective farmer does not have 
to go to the village for goods, but can get them on. the spot where he is 
working.'’ ^ 

Enterprise of this kind is, however, not iiniversaL Some of the village 
coininittees of management, and their managers, are still content to 
obtain only the commonest kinds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widening of range of available supplies and not giving scope for 
their members' new wants. The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
ingly now trying to “'^educate the demand". Experimental shops are 
being opened by these councils in local centres of population, in which 
goods of better quality, and in greater variety, ai’c exposed for sale, for 
the purpose of bringing to the notice of committeemen, managers and 
members alike how greatly the range of cooperative supplies has increased. 
The increasing prosperity of the peasantry, in tens of thousands of collective 
farms, is (1935) leading to novel demands for wdreless sets, graniophoiies, 
books, bicycles, watches, fur coats, leather jackets, and especially leather 
boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofore outside the experience 
of the manager of a village cooperative society. It is a sign, not necessarily 
of any worsening of the service, but, more frequently, of an awakening 
of new desires and of a consciousness of higher standards, that the members 
continue to grumble at the shortcomings of the distributing organisation 
that they themselves control. 

The popular dissatisfaction with the cooperative societies has arisen 
in the past very largely from the inadequacy of the supplies to m.eet the 
constantly growing demands of the consumers. The severe rationing of 
this or that foodstuff ; the limitation on the amount of this or that com- 
modity that may be supplied by the society to any one member within 
each year ; even the total failure, at this point or that, of the supply of 
certain Gommoclities—all this has been plainly not so much the fault of 
the consumers' cooperative movement as one of the shortcomings of the 
organisation for production, caused, in the main, not by any falling off in 
the supply either of food or of household commodities, which, in the 
aggregate, goes on steadily increasing year a.-fter year, but by the enormous 
giovdih in the effective demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace. The popular complaints have^ however, this amount of justification, 
that the Central Board has never yet wholly succeeded in preventing 
unnecessary delays and stoppages in the transmission of supplies from ' 
farm or factory to the store counter. There have been not a few occasions ^ 
when village and even city stores have been clamouring in vain for par- 
^ tioular supplies, when these' have, been lying unopened, and even forgotten, 
‘at 'some intermediate point. '>■’ More usually the manager and even the 
committeemen of the village' store 'are found to be sunk in a routine of 
‘Repeating their old'-ordem'i.’^trietiy^ in range to a few commodities . , 

^ }n iU W. Hodel, 19M, p. 100. 
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tliat tiey know wilFgo off quickly, ratlier than seek to fnltl! their cristoiiiers’ 
unexpressed yearning for a wider choice. Whatever inspection tk? Ccn I ra.i. 
Board maintains over the working of the 41,000 village stores, this Iiah 
apparently not yet succeeded in stirring to a livelier imagination the ininils 
of those who ought to be on the alert to satisfy the customers' dtjskes. 

In tlie cities much of the complaints have, in the ]>ast, related to tlu^ 
queues, and the frightful amount of time that shopping requires. This 
is not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies-~-wiiicli the ( 3 onsiiniers‘ 
coopenitive movement cannot completely amend— as to the working of 
the wiiole distributive apparatus of the Soviet Union ; and particiilary 
the primitive cooperative arrangements for selling, which lia-ve Iteen in 
constant course of improvement, but at a rate never quite keeping pace 
with the growth of population. In the large cities, there have hitherto 
been not enough shops. Inside the shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter ; indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the customers. There are often not enough salesmen and cashiers to 
avoid the formation of queues within the shops ; and, on the commodities, 
not enough legible price-tickets visible to the customers, so as to enable 
them promptly to make up their minds.^ 

Beiiiiid all the complaints to which the shortcomings of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement have, from time to time, given rise, there is a 
popular suspicion that the movement has not yet been able wholly to rid 
itself of elements out of sympathy with the Communist Party, and that 
such unfriendly iiifln(?iices may even intentionally lessen efficiency at all 
points.^ Until a few years ago, the movement certainly retained on the 


^ It is to this inadequate selling accommodation and staffing, whieii is constant and 
ubiquitous, rather than to the merely local and periodical short supply of particular com- 
modities, that is to be attributed the characteristic feature of Soviet shopping, namely, 
the queue, with its invariable accompaniment of extraordinarily slow service at the 
counter and. at the pay desk. It is not usually any short supply of commodities that causes 
a queue, but the failure to dispose of each customer’s shopping as quickly a.s additional 
customers arrive. Where any such delay occurs, a queue will inevitably be formed, even 
if supply is more than adequate to the whole demand, or (as in the sale of postage stamps, 
at the principal post office) even unlimited. The queue phenomenon is not confined to 
Soviet Russia, but may be witnessed at any British railway station when numerous 
passengers arrive nearly simultaneously at the window of one ticket- issuing clerk. As 
soon as additional windows ai*e opened, enabling additional clerks to issue tickets, pro- 
portionately to the gathering crowd, the queue quickly disappears, quite irrespective of the 
ndequac}^ of the supply of tickets. 

It should be added that, in the USSR in 1934, queues had }>ecom6 rare, even in the • 
largest cities ; and had come to bo most obvious at the railway ticket offices, the post 
offices, and some of the public dining-halls, in none of which were they due to any shortage 
of supply, 

- In a few eases members of the Communist Party or of the League of Youth (Oom- 
somols) have taken complete charge of a consumers’ ,soclety, by request of the members. 
These have sometimes been run as model stores, Thus w© learn that “ Cooperative store 
Ko. 41 of the October district, Moscow, staffed entirely by Comsoniols, is known a-s the 
best shop in the district, thanks mahily to the efforts of Boris Lovit, Comsomol manager. 
With a previous record of embeazlements, queues and underweighing, for the ten months 
that the ComsomoLs have been in charge of the store there has not been a single complaint. 

“ Lovit himself does not wait for goods -to be brought to the store— -he goes out tp- - 
get them. There had been no cigarettes — ^Levit went direct to the tobacco trust and 
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stafi an iimisiially Iiigli proportion of persons disaffected towards the oom- 
intmist regime. In 1930 it was found that Centrosoyus was employing 
no fewm* than “ 136 former Mensheviks, members of the Bund, Social 
Eevolutionaries, Kadets (constitutional democrats), Popular Socialists, 
anarchists and others ; 11 ministers of former governments ; 109 former 
merchants ; 82 ex-ofScers, of whom 34 served in the White Army. . . . 
Those figures were obtained only during the special purge that was carried 
out in 1930f ’ ^ The total personnel employed by the movement now 
reaches one million ; and it has so far proved impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
Ctasliiers and accountants. The cooperative personnel ”, it has been 
said, has been distinctly inferior ; bureaucrats on top ; slow, indifferent 
and rude employees on the bottom. . . . There have been more speculators, 
embezzlers, thieves and bureaucrats in the cooperative system than in 
any other branch of soviet enterprise.” Nor are there available in the 
USSR the 40,000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are requisite. 
In the four-fifths of the cooperative societies that operate in the villages, 
it is still usual for the committees of management to fill all the salaried 
posts from among the village residents, very largely from members of the 
committeemen’s own families.^ It is against much local opposition that 

to it that the store was supplied with cigarettes. He did the same regarding fruit. When 
food of poor quality is sent in, this Comsomol shop does not pass it on to the consumer but 
sends it back with complaints. 

The 3300 consumers attached to this shop — no small number to cater to — are 
workers employed in two printshops. The Comsomol store keeps in touch with the 
workers, informing them when new assortments are received, and arranges that the stuff 
be sold immediately after work-hours. Levit himself has made reports in departments 
of the printshop and has succeeded in fulfilling demands and doing away with defects that 
' were pointed out. 

“ Salesmen of the vegetable department were awarded premiums amounting to 40 per 
cent of their wages during August and September for good work. All vegetables were 
carefully handled, the winter supply of potatoes was quickly and carefully unloaded. Hot 
only did the Comsomols stop after work hours to see that the vegetables were properly 
, unloaded, but they attended subotniks in other warehouses. This store is spotless. Each 
salesman takes turn in superintending the cleaning. Accounts are in perfect, order. 
Each worker has passed the technical norm examination, and ail are active in social and 
political work ” {Moscow Daily Mews^ October 3, 1933). 

There are, we fear, very few cooperative societies of which such an enthusiastic report 
could be made, even by their warmest admirers. 

^ Fifteen Years' Soviet Building (in Kussian), 1932, p. 256. 

^ Drastic measures are being taken to raise the standard of these cooperative employees. 

' Thus it was reported in June 1933 that “ About 100,000 workers employed in 6500 stores 
of the consumers’ cooperative system have recently undergone an examination by special 
committees set up to decide their fitness for work in cooperatives. Over 12,000 of them 
have been found unfit and will be dismissed. 

In some regions the percentage of misfits w^as found to be extremely high. In the 
Odessa Province 57*7 per cent of the cooperative workers were disqualified by the examina- 
tion committees ; in Baku 38 per cent of the workers were dismissed ; in Horthern Ossetia 
■' 21 per cent. 

The cleaning was accompanied in many cities by special meetings called in the 
' factories and offices to discuss the work of the cooperative stores. Here the store com- 
;■ ‘ mittees reported on their work and in a number of cases the complaint books were read 
to ascertain the quality of the service rendered' By the cooperative workers ” {Moscow 
Daily RewSf June 16, 1933). . ■■ . ; . '' ■■■ / 
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tlie Central Board strives contiimally to improve the training, md even 
the m.aiiners, of the huge stafi of the movement. For the higher positions 
of greater responsibility than salesmen^ for whom^ as we have 
an elaborate scheme of cooperative education exists, relionce has still to 
be placed, to a great extent, upon men and women qualified only by tlieir 
long experience in the movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted the Bolshevik regime, and are only very doubtfully in sympathy 
with the policy embodied in the successive Five-Year Piaiisd There is 
accordingly ample explanation of the inability of the consumers' coopmu- 
tive movement to undertake, at present, the whole vast service of distribu- 
tion of commodities. 


The Rivals of the Consumers' Cooperative in Retail Distribution 

The task of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR has 
not been made easier by the fact that a whole series of encroachments 
upon what might have been considered its sphere have been made. In 
1930 the USSR Commissariat of Trade was reorganised into a Com- 
missariat of Supplies, with a view to the more systematic regulation of 
the whole internal trade within the USSR, whether wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished from production, which was, at that date, left to the control 
of the Supreme Economic Council). Primarily, it seems, the duties of 
the People’s Commissar of Supplies were to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs (including sugar) from the farm or the factory 
right down to the consumer, who was to be increasingly served in the 
cities by a system of food factories, mechanised kitchens and public 
dining-halls. Six great combines were at once established as independent 
financial entities, but under the direct superintendence of the People’s 

^ It is certainly widely believed in the USSR that ever since the beginning of the 
revolution, the enemies of the soviets have given a great deal of their attention to the food 
supplies, that is, to the most vulnerable spot in the soviet organisation, attacking it on 
two fronts — on the production front in the kolkhosi, and on the distribution front in the 
cooperatives Thus Pravda, in commenting on the decree of December 4, 1932, referred 
to the “ anti-soviet elements of the consumers’ cooperative movement, who have un- 
fortunately not yet been expelled from Centrosoyus 

The following quotation from the local newspaper of Nivastroy in October 1932, given 
in the New Republic (New York) of May 24, 1933, typifies the readiness to attribute evil 
to the cooperative personnel, but it must not be taken for truth. “ At the very moment 
that our Communisl Party is making a determined efiort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class enemies are penetrating into our cooperatives, undermining their work and creating 
endless food difficulties. . . . The impudence of our class enemies is boundless. They 
overcharge, pocketing the money, thus disrupting the price policy of the government. 
They steal and privately sell foodstuffs of which there is a shortage— butter, meat, sugar. 
... Of the nineteen persons now on trial, almost every one is a lislienets (one deprived 
of his right of citizenship), or a kulak, or a former merchant who had concealed his idontity 
and wormed himself into the workers’ cooperative of Nivastroy. . . . The harm they 
have done is enormous, and, under present conditions, especially grave. There should be 
no mercv. The sentence of the proletarian court must remind ail those who would mis- 
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CoBimissar j for bread, meat, fish, vegetable oils, coaserves and refrigerating 
stores. These eoinbiiiations were to be joined by all undertakings large 
enoiigli to be of '' AlUJnion '' or even of '' republic ’’ significance ; whilst 
all sinaller ones had to submit to the general direction and control of the 
combines in order to ensure that the whole area was properly served. The 
Commissariats of Trade already existing in the republics, and the oblast 
councils of the eoiisuniers’ cooperatives, became, within the several spheres, 
the representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies, It is not easy to ascertain to what extent this ambitious scheme 
of coor<!iiin,ti)]g under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged in 
trade came practically into operation. In September 1934 this com- 
iiiissariaf was divided into two. The People’s Commissar of Supplies will 
now doA' ote himself entirely to managing and increasing the supplies of ail 
foodstuffs (including vodka and tobacco) which require any kind of pre- 
servation or “ processing When ready for retailing to the consumer, 
tliese supplies will pass under the direction of a new- People’s Commissar 
of Internal Trade, who will exercise a general control over all arrangements 
for retailing, by whatsoever organisations. He wall be responsible for 
sanctioning the number of retail shops in each area, and for determining 
schedules of maximum prices. Under these t^vo new USSR Commissariats 
there has begun a great development of direct government retailing of all 
sorts of commodities in most of the large cities. During the two years 
1931 and 1932 the Government commercial system was extended almost 
live times (from 14,700 shops on January 1, 1931, to 70,700 on January 1, 
1932).” ^ These commercial shops ”, which vary ffoni great department 
stores down to tlie smallest kiosk or market counter, selling a limited 
range of foodstuffs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge rela- 
tively high prices, considerably above those of the closed ” cooperatives, 
but often below those prevailing in the bazaar ”, or open market, which 
it is desired to bring down. 

In addition to these new ‘‘ government shops ”, there have been, 
from time to time, various other retail shops for w^hich the USSR Sov- 
narkom is ultimately responsible, namely, those opened in Moscow, 
Leningrad and some other cities, by various manufacturing trusts or 
combines, for the supply directly to the public of their own products. We 
may instance the shops selling textile fabrics opened by Textorg, a sub- 
sidiary of the Textile Combine ; and those selling goloshes and other 
rubber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust. This undisguised encroach- 
ment on the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative societies was much 
resenred ; and as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
was not encouraged. Much of the retailing by the trusts has therefore 
been abandoned. Some of the trusts have, however, persisted, finding 
this independent access to the consumers of great use in enabling them to 
follow more closely the variations in their desires., 

A newer rival in the field of retaping, maintained by the USSR People’s 
^ Bupphj mi Trc^Jnihe^VBMi.'h^ W. Hodel, p. 3i. 
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Commissar for Foroiga Trade, is that of Torgsin— the aame given to tlt<> 
extensive cliain of sliops in prominent positions, together with soles 
CO miters in hotels and tourist offices, now, opened to the uunibcr in tixe 
aggregate of over one thousand, in scores of cities and towns, for the ludf 
ot all sorts of commodities, exclusively for foreign valuta, gold ;uul silviu’, 
or precious stones. Tins enterprise, begun in 1930 on a'^small sca-bx in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customtiv, iiad 
for its object, not so much the making of profit for the state, a.s the colie.c- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for impoits. It proved so success- 
ful, and seemed to meet such a keenly felt need, that the doors of the 
Torgsin shops wore presently opened to all comers, irrespet;tive of 
nationality, provided only that they were able to pay for their purchases 
in gold, silver or precious stones, as well as foreign valuta, including drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus affording to foreign 
friends a convenient alternative to the despatch of parcels "containing 
presents. 

The consumers in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev are even promised, 
at an early date, probably in 1936, the opening of “ one-price stores ”, 
after the model of the Wooiworth establishments in the American and 
western European cities. These will be maintained by the Administration 
of Department »Stores Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies, 
They will begin by retailing household necessities, haberdashery, knitted 
goods, perfumes and cosmetics, in one, three and five rouble deijartmcuts. 
There will also be 50 kopek counters for ribbons, pins, rubber bands, 
pencils and shoe laces. There will also be a cafeteria, where purchasers 
will purchase .special slot coins to enable them to help tliemaelvc.s to iced 
coffee, hot rolls and various pastries. 

We come now' to retailing enterprises of particular local bodies. We 
may mention first the huge retail trade long done by the Commissariat 
for Supplies of the RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic. 
Though those shops and kiosks are organised according to oblnsb or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, they do not usually belong to 
the local governing bodies but to the RSFSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies. In Moscow he has an enormous department store in the centre 
of the city, which is extremely well equipped and liberally stocked with 
every conceivable commodity for household use. Smaller departmental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with special 
shops for the sale of shoes, clothing, wine and tobacco, and a large number 
of kiosks and street-stands selling candy, .cigarettes, etc.— making a total 
of over 500 selling points, at which the People’s Commissar for Trade 
deliberately competes with the consumers’ cooperative societies ; not, 
indeed, by lower prices but by more varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with intent to supply models in organisation and methods of retail 
distribution. i,. 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the RSFSR 
People’s Commissar himself, is that conducted by various local authority',. 
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ill tlie RSFSE. Muck' the most important of these enterprises is that 
called Mostorg ”3 wMck was originally organised as a joint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of MoscoW' producing trusts.,. in,,‘W'liicli the 
executive committee of the. Moscow oblast had, in 1928 , 77-2. per cent of 
the stock, whilst 10*3 per cent was held ■ by certain trusts in the, oblast, 
11-2 per cent by the Moscow ■Miinicipal' Bank and 1*3 per oeiit. by the 
UBSR People’s Cbinmissar ' of ■Mnaiice~--tl:iiis entirely owiie.d. by public 
authorities.’ It was managed by a board of five directors, elected by the 
corpora>te shareholders, and assisted by a larger council on which the trade 
unions and the local governing bodies were represented. Already in 1929 
its total capital was over 10 million roubles. It had then nine wholesale 
divisions, wdfich supplied, its retail departments with, hardware, teclinioai 
equipment, chemicals, building supplies, knitted goods, textiles, clothing, 
office equipment and Jewellery, It supplied materials for all building 
works in the oblast, and contracted with factories for the supply of working- 
clothes and overalls of their staffs. It long had a monopoly of the supply 
of the Moscow public offices with lead pencils ! Its total turnover in 
1928-1929 was 288 million roubles ; at a wmrking cost of under 8 per cent. 
Already in 1929 it had 225 shops and stores (about half in Moscow city), 
and over 5000 employees. In 1933 it was entirely reorganised and placed' 
immediately under the administration of the Moscow Oity Soviet.^ . On 
the other hand, the Leningrad City Soviet does not itseff maintain any 
retail stores. 

Another type of retailing organisation is that undertaken for their 
own products by trusts of local significance, and thus under the direction 
of the municipal or other local soviet. Mosselprom for instance, was 
long a Moscow trust, employing some 15,000 persons in factories producing 
candies, macaroni, fancy confectionery, beer, tobacco, toys and other small 
articles. Half its product was taken wholesale by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation, the USSR trusts or the state export organisation. But 
the other half Mosselprom marketed itself in Moscow through its own 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, and a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc. It has now ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its produc- 
tion and distribution have been taken over by different commissariats 
and the Moscow City Soviet. 

The Ukraine stands second only to the RSFSR in the magnitude and 
range of the retail trading conducted practically by its own Sovnarkom 
under various commissariats. 

In another field we have to notice the district pharmacy or drug-store^ 
which, as a part of the public medical service, is everywhere conducted by 
the People’s Commissar of Health of the particular constituent or auto- 

^ We may mention here the seldom described commission shops maintained in most 
cities by the municipal anthorities for offering for sale all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
at prices fixed by the owners, on a commission of 25 per cent. These take the place of the 
pawnbrokers* establishments of western Europe as an easy means of disposal of unwanted 
oddments of personal belongings, misfits, discarded ornaments, cast-off clothing and 
white elephants ” of every kind. 


COM'PETITION',. 

iiomolis republic. These district pharmacies are^ however, to be knmd tn i i y 
ill the urban areas. In tlie rural areas drugs are dispensed by tlie lisitiiig 
medical practitioner or his assistants. 

Nor do all these shopkeeping enterprises of the USSR and republie 
governments, or of the oblast or miiiiicipaJ governments, or of the tiiusis 
and combines that they control, exhaust the list of rivals in retailing wiiii 
which the consumers’ cooperative movement has to contend. C H \m' forms 
of cooperation also compete for the consumers’ shopping. St)iiie retail 
shops in the cities are maintained by the manufacturing nssocaations of 
owner-producers (incops), for tlie sale of linen, embroidery, toys and small 
articles of wood or leather. There are artels of bakers who keep retail 
shops for confectionery. Much more important, however, is the com- 
petition, to wdiich we shall recur in our subsequent chapter entitled In 
Place of Profit of the collective farms in entering into contracts ilirectly 
with particular factories, as well as of the individual peasants, in the direct 
supply of city customers with all sorts of foodstuffs ; from stalls in public 
markets or even from baskets in the streets, down to the ubiquitous 
ofiering for sale to travellers of cooked food at every provincial railway 
station.^ This direct supply of the consumer was, during 1932, greatly 
widened, so far as concerns the two-thirds or four-fifths of the peasants 
who are members of collective forms, by the definite instructions of the 
USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture that the whole surplus of the 
collectivised product, over and above the fixed quota due to the govern- 
ment and after oil the government exactions had been duly met, together, 
with everything produced individually by the members, may be freely sold 
anywhere, at any price, to the consumers, either individually or collectively 
in the open market “ or direct to the factories or trusts, or to the public 
restaurants and hotels, or to any of the consumers’ cooperative organisa- 
tions either in separate transactions or on standing contracts.^ Nothing 
is forbidden to the sellers except purchase for resale at a profit, and sale 
to known speculators. 

The restaurants at tlie railway stations, and the supply by trolley cars on Uie plat- 
forms, are provided by the local cooperative societies. The dining-cars on the trains are 
administered by the USSR People’s Coinmissairat for Internal Trade, 

“ This “ open market ” selling lias been the subject of ever- varying decrees and 
mnnicipal regulations. At times both before and after NEP, it has ])een encouraged and 
even stimulated, in order to supplement the insufficient supplies brought forward by the 
cooperative organisation . Then it has been discouraged and even repressed, partly because 
the market operations could not practically be restricted to direct sales from producer to 
<-.onsunaer, and “ speculation ” (meanmg buying in order to resell at a profit) liecamo 
rampant ; partly because the crov^ds of peasants were not only dirty and disorderly, but 
also obstructive to traffic ; and partly because, in times of short supply, outrageous prices 
w'’ere asked, as the beginning of the bargaining characteristic of the Oriental bazaar. 
These were naively cited by foreigners as if they were the actual prices at which the ' 
commodities changed hands ! One distinguished expert, sent out to discover the state of 
the crops, varied his agricultural investigations by spending an hour in the open market " 
of every city he visited, making no purchases, but -asking the price of everything, and care- 
fully noting whatever he was in due course reporting this as being the actual price 

level! . ■ ' ’'‘'i/ 

® Oentrosoyus itself makes large purchases by standing contracts with kolkhosi and ^ 

incops. But what stands in the way of an indefinite extension of this system of whole- 
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Recent Encroachments on the Sphere of the Constmters^ 
Cooperative Movement 

Apart; from the maintenaiice and even the increased development of 
the various rival distributing agencies that we have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a series of definite encroachments on 
the spliere heretofore assigned to the consumers' cooperative movement. 
It has become definitely part of the policy of the government to relieve 
both Gentrosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of their 
ever-increasing work. Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of their eventually undertaking the whole of it. It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-producers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have latelyreceived, 
as already mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell their products 
directly to the consumers, either in their own shops or at the public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers' 
cooperative societies. There were other grounds, too, for the steady 
expansion of retailing by the central or local government that we have 
described. Possibly the most important of the recent encroachments on 
the actual or potential sphere of the consumers' cooperative movement 
has been the transfer to the factories themselves by decree of December 4, 
1&32, of the whole property and all the fnnetions of the closed cooperative 
societies (ZRK) attached to the larger and more important factories, 
usually those having more than 2000 employees.^ Under this decree, in 
which the Central Board of Gentrosoyus reluctantly acquiesced, some 350 
of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies, with something like three 
million 'members, have been transformed. All their buildings and equip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterprises, have been transferred to 
the factories fox the employees of which they catered, v/ith no other com- 
pensation for the capital expenditure that had been incurred by the 

sab sapply with regard to foodstuffs is the necessity for submitting anj’ large stocks to 
some process of drying or preservation, or else of constructing and maintaining huge 
cold-storage establishments. . . 

^ The decree of December 4, 1932, applies a similar principle to all the other closed 
cooperative societies {such as those for particular vocations and industries, those for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the factories having fewer than 2000 emi^loyeos), 
but not so drastically as in the case of the 202 factories, having each over 2000 ofnployecs, 
which were then specified. In other cases, the closed cooperative societies are to continue 
in existence, and in connection with the cooperative hierarchy headed by the Central 
Board of Centrosoyus, but to be also subject to the authority of the factory maiiagement. 

In all the factories where the closed workers’ cooperatives were left intact (and these 
constitute a majority) the position of the factory director in regulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned hj^' the State for the workex*s of the particular factory has been con- 
siderably strengthened. The factory administration provides transport facilities for the 
closed workers’ cooperative, helps to organise vegetable gardens and invests considerable 
sums in the cooperative. The form in which the factory administration participates in 
the work of the cooperatives, and the financial aid given by it, are laid down in special 
agreements concluded between Ceatrospyns and the People’s Commissariats of each 
Industry ” {B^ppty wnM TtgM in W. Nodeli 1034 p* 37). 





THE EdCTORY STOEES 

cooperative organisation tliaii tlie nominal creation of loans io tiio factotics, 
bearing no interest and witboiit any term for repaymeiitj wiiidi Ciiitin- 
soyiis may include in its balance sheet among tbe cooperative assets* 
The members of the transformed cooperative societies sullei; iiidecti m 
peciiiiiary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their siiarcvs in 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, bearing no interest, still beiiehi;. 
the same individuals as trade union members working in the paiiiculai* 
factories concerned. But they now participate in the maaiagcTiUMit of 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholtieis, but as 
factory worlcers who are members of their trade union ; they attend the 
shop, brigade or shift meetings of their co-workers, in lieu of those of the 
cooperative society ; and instead of voting for the committee of manage- 
ment of that society, they vote for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supplies, and other committees, as they do 
for their main factory committee (FZK). The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the retailing of other conmiodities continues as before, 
but it now becomes an integrai part of the work of the factory management. 
The superintendent or director of the factory, subject to the combine or 
trust and of the Sovnarhom, takes over the responsibility for these func- 
tions from the former cooperative society’s committee of management, 
including the administration of farms and other cooperative departments, 
hitherto under tlie authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board of Gen trosoy us. The intention and object of this momentous 
decree was avowedly this very supersession of consumers’ cooperative 
management by factory management. It was believed that greater 
eificiency in food supply, and retail distribution, and a more exact issue 
of ration cards, would be secured by cutting away these largo factory 
retailing establishments (ORB) from their dependence on the o verburdened 
Ceiitrosoyus, whilst leaving them free to purchase what they chose, 
whether directly from state or municipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manufacturers or agricultural producers, or from the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (incops), or the consumers’ 
cooperative movement itself. A special commission or sub-committee of 
the factory committee for supplies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
committee of maiiageinent. To manage what has become the new depart- 
ment of factory supplies, a deputy director, who will usually bo the past 
president of the closed cooperative society, is appointed by the factory 
director, subject to the consent of this special commission of supplies, 
From the comtitutional standpoint, in short, ‘what has happened is a 
transfer of these 350-odd important enterprises from the consumers’ co- 
operative hierarchy to the two hierarchies of the trade union and the soviets.^ 

^ A scnitmy of the persons formerly supplied tlirongli [74 of] these shops established 
the fact that, out of two million persons supplied by them, 273,000 persons had no con- 
nection with the 74 factories concerned, and no right to be supplied with factory rations 
{Snfphj md Trad& in the US8M» by W. Hodei, 1934,. p. 86). 

^ The decree of December 4, 1 932, is available in DngHsh in various summaries, such 
as that in the Slavonic Meview for the first quarter of 1933 j ’ Mmmw Nem^ Hovomber 





The Principle of Self-Supply 

On tlie other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repeatedly pressed, during the last four years {1932-1930), to extend their 
operations from distribution to agricultural production. Why should not 
every one of the forty or fifty thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied to it b}" Centro- 
soyus, endeavour to make its members independent of the vagaries of the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, o-nd, to a large extent, independent also of the sovkhosi and kolkhosi 
on which they could not always count ? Hence each of the various 
societies of consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such things as vegetables and fruit, and the produce of 
piggeries and dairies, with which to eke out and vary the sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their cards as producers entitled them. We 
have here one more instance of that multiformity to which the USSR 
constitution is so much addicted. Many of the larger consumers’ societies, 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to self-supply ” in this 
sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible addition to the 
nation’s supplies, but also of satisfying more of their members’ desires. 
Some idea of the magnitude already attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies may be gathered from the following 
statistics. At the end of the year 1933 no fewer than 4029 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own koopkhosi or farms (excluding 1689 
others maintained by the factory supply departments (ORS), representing 
former closed cooperative societies). The cooperative societies’ farms 
sowed 305,800 hectares with potatoes, and 163,100 hectares with other 
vegetables. They produced 1,682,200 tons of potatoes, and 703,200 tons 
of other vegetables. They possessed 663,500 pigs and 299,300 horned 
cattle — truly a considerable addition to the nation’s food supply ! ^ 

The Extent of the Market 

It is not easy to forecast the future sphere of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in the USSR. With regard to the principal issue, there is, 
however, no doubt. The service of distribution w~ill certainly remain 
under the control not of the producers of the particular commodities and 
, services but of the consumers and users thereof. What cannot be fore- 
seen is how this control will be shared among the various forms that may 
be taken by the consumers’ organisation. There is to be considered the 
necessary provision for the needs of the future generations of citi2;ens, 

18, 1932, necember 23, 1932 ; Mamhester Guardian, December 6, 1932. Tbe lengthy 
naemorandum (in Rnssian) “ Ob the Organisational Structure of the Consumers’ Goopera- 
tiTe System ”, issued by the Central Board of Centrosoyus in January 1983, gives a sig- 
nificantly extenuating explanation of the decree. 

1 Article by Centrosoyus on’*' International Cooperative Day in the USSR ”, in Intor- 
mational Cooperative Alliance Bemm:^fIntBr%at%(^mlGoQp€,raU^ October 1933, p. 375. 
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which C‘a.]Q.not logicaUy or safely he entrusted to the represeiittiiivtvs of 
acjtml coBSumers of to-day. There are some kinds of coiiifnodities jiinl 
services — ^we may instance the manufacture of requisites for the dilVjiee 
forces and the postal service — of which the government itself is the onlv 
consumer or user. There are others, such as railway transportation and 
road maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal acthities, for which 
there can scarcely be any practicable voluntary organisation of individnal 
consumers as such, as distinguished from municipal citizenship, idnally, 
there is the problem of supplying the needs of such agglomerations of 
consumers as the workers in particular factories or other establishments, 
or persons engaged in particular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
modities and services can perhaps be most conveniently administered by 
these particular agglomerations of producers as distinginslied from 
geographically defined associations of consumers at large. .Is wo have 
already described, the trade unions are, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administration of vast services enjoyed by 
their members, such as social insurance. Thus there is certainly a place 
in the organisation of distribution for the state department and the 
municipality on the one hand, and for administration by industrial or other 
establishments on the other, or even by associations of producers such as 
the trade unions. How exactly the relative spheres of each of these, and 
of the various consumers’ cooperative societies, can best be demarcated, 
in different communities, at different stages of social development, remains, 
we think, for the future to decide. It may be suggested that the answ-er 
to the enquiry may turn on the conditions in which it proves possible to 
secure, from one or other kind of social institution, the most efficient 
management of particular In'aiiches of distribution. I'he cmisiimers’ 
cooperative society may well continue to be tlie best alternative to the 
profit-making shopkeeper for the supply of household commodities to all 
the residents in the rural village, and, indeed, to all but closely segregated 
or exceptionally specialised groups of residents in the cities. It may be 
that, ill the cities, some special groups of consumers may be able to secure 
more efficient management than a consumers’ cooperative society is likely 
to supply, if the distribution of household commodities to such groups is 
dealt with (by the aid of advisory committees concerned only with sup- 
plies) as part of the administration of the establishments in which their 
members are employed. In either case it is distribution under the direc- 
tion of the consumers of the commodities and services they desire, not 
under the direction of the producers of those particular commodities. 
Similarly, where hhe government or the municipality undertakes va.st 
services for common use, or in the interests of future generations, it 
does so as a universal association of consumers, under the control of the 
citizens ; and not under that of the particular workers who produce these 
services. 
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■•'■■ ■ CHAPTER V 

THE VOCATION OE LEADEESHIP 

In t]:ie constitution of Soviet Communism, as we liavo seen, tlie adult 
inliabitant, apart from specific legal disqualifications, finds separate pro» 
vision made for liis or licr participation and. representation in tliree distinct 
capacities, namely, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. We 
liave now to add, to tliis unparalleled elaborateness of tlie representative 
system, an artificially constructed category tliat we can best desc,ribe as 
one of super-citizens. These men and women are not withdrawn from 
ordinary life or common citizenship. They have a conscious responsibility 
greater and deeper than that of the plain man or woman. They are held 
to a higher standard of behaviour, under a more stringent discipline. 
They are, in fact, selected out of the mass for the exercise of a special 
vocation,^ and the fulfilment of a particular duty based upon a definite 
creed, namely, that of Marxism ’’ as authoritatively interpreted from 
time to time. This select body, universally know'n as the Communist 
Party, or simply as '' the Party ’’ — eveiyone else being'' non-Party'’ — 
may easily be deemed the most important part of the effective constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR.^ It must, however, be noted that, unlike 
those parts of the constitution of the USSR that we have already described 
— the multiform democracy of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 

^ The English word “ vocation ” was, for the first few centuries of its use, limited to a 
calling by God or by Jesus Christ”. Since the sixteenth century it has increasingly 
,, ; been used indiscrinimately for any specialised occupation, although usually with reference 
to one having some sort of professional organisation or qualification. Thus Hobbes coiild 
assert, in 1651, that “ Some laws are addressed ... to particular provinces ; some to 
particular vocations, and some to particular men ” {The Leviathan, by Thomas Hobbes, 
II. xxvi, 137). But political or any other public leadership has, in England, seldom been 
recognised as a specialised occupation. 

Innumerable manuals and pamphlets are to be had in Russian dcscril>mg the 
constitution, principles and duties of the Communist Party, and its junior subsidiaries 
d (Comsomols, Pioneers and Octobrists). There are also histories of tlie Party in Russian, 
1.,; 3uch as History of Russian Social Democracy, 1898-1907, b^y L. Martov, Moscow, 1923; 
History of the Russian Social Democratic Party, by M. N. Lyadov, Moscow, 1900, 1925. 
Among sources more accessible may be. mentioned Civic Traming in Soviet Russia and 
Mahing Bolsheviks, both by S. N.' ITarper, University of Chicago, 1931 ; the good chapter 
entitled “The Communist Party”, by Jerome Davis, in Russia in the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase and others,. New. York, 1928; Flistoire dn ‘pwrti communiste de 
rURSS {Parti bolchevik), by E. Yaroslavsky, Paris, 1931 (which is stated to have been 
, , translated from the Russian also into German, Spanish, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese and 
Yiddisoh) ; GescJmhtc des JBoUMvismus, by A. Rosenberg, 1932, translated as Bishry of 
I .■ .Bolshevism, 1933 ; La Revolution russe, by Henri RolUn, vol. ii. entitled “ Le Parti bob 
I;:.'!' cheviste ”, Paris, I9S1 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929 ; The Soviet Slate, 
by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 38-47 ; OuiUne History of the Comrmimst Party of the Soviet 
^ Union, by N. M. Popov, 1935, translated from the Ifith Russian edition ; The Seventeenth 
Conference of the GPSU in Qmdions and Answers, compiled by S. Shefte! (Cooperative 
■■ Publishing Society of Eoreign Workers,- Moscow, 1933), affords a convenient view of 
present |)oKey, . ' ■ ' 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN 

Man as a^Consiimer— tlie Coinmumst Party has no organic connccf-ion 
with the Soviet Government by statute or other form of law. Jseit.iier 
t!io organisation nor the activities of the Communist Party arc so idhvIi 
tXh mcniroued in the Pmitlamcntal Law , or m any statutory atnciiii- 
meiits of it. Nor has the Party any legal authority over, the inliabitanls 
of the USSE, not even over its own membei-s ! The only saiictioiiH that 
the Party can use to control its members are those of repriiiuuid aiic! 
expulsion ; and these entail no legal disability. The Party members 
enjoy no statutory privileges. They are individually under the. same 
obligation as other citizens to obey the law of the land ; and they can bij, 
and are, prosecuted and punished, like other people, for any action con- 
demned by the law. The Communist Party appears, in fact, to have 
practically the same status under the law as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of Jesus, has, or used to have, in a Roman Catholic country. 
If the Party influences or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it does so only by persuasion. If it exercises pow'er, it does 
so by “ keeping the coiisc,ienco ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to office by the popular vote. Even when not iiolding public 
office, the Party members act as missionaries among the nou-Party citizens 
in the organisations of every kind throughout the USSR. It is in this way 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
acquiescence in, the policy that it promotes. 

The Communist Party has, since its estabEshment, changed not only 
its name but also its function. It was created, as the Bolshevik section 
of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, primarily as the instrument of 
revolution. It was continued and strengthened, after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be ma-intained 
and dttceted. It exists to-day, as the student of political science will 
realise, chiefly as the means by which the people of the USSR, in all their 
multiform participation in government that we have described, are con- 
tinuously supplied with intellectual leadership. To give this leadership, 
not merely at the centre or from the heights, but ubiquitously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than at election meetings, is the service ' 
which the voliuitarily recruited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its life-duty. There has, in fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structure of the USSR, a highly organised Vocation of 
Leadership. 

How the Cmnnmnist Party Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from the little groups of Russian revolutionary exiles during 
the &st fifteen years of the present century will have no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation. Though the Social Democratic 
Party — ^the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen weaves of revolu- 
tionary activity since 1825 — was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it wafts,' 
Vladimir Ilych UEanov, at that time not yet widely known as Nj.Xcaiu, 
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' wlio, from 1900 onward, 'gradually gave tlie nascent party its iinique formf : 
Uixlilve liis Russian predecessors— unlike every otlier party organiser— 
Lenin liad no use, within the Party, for mere sympathisers, for partially 
converted disciples, for adherents who based their acts on Christianity or a 
general hunionitarianism., or on any other theory of social life than 
Marxism, nor even for those whose interpretation of Marxism differed 
from Ms own. It was not a body of electors prepared to give him their 
votes that he was collecting. Popular election had practically no place 
in Tsarist Russia. For the instrument of revolution that he was forging 
lie needed something different from an electoral force, namely, a com- 
pletely united, highly disciplined and relatively small body of '' pro- 
fessional revolutionists ”, who should not only have a common creed and 
a common programiiie but should also undertake to give their whole lives 
to a single end, the overthrow of the entire governmental structure of the 
autocratic '' police state ”, The creation of such a body was no easy task. 
In interminable controversies betw’^een 1900 and 1916, we watch Lenin 
driving off successively ail whom he could not persuade to accept his 
model ; all whom he considered compromisers or temporisers ; oppor- 
tunists or reformists ; half-converted sympathisers who clung to one 
or other form of mysticism for which Karl Marx had found no place ; 
the Mensheviks who accepted alliances with liberalism or had other 
‘^bourgeois” tendencies, and the Social Revolutionaries who, as he 
thought, dreamt that individual acts of terrorism would eventually evolve 
a new society out of the peasant community of the Mir. With all these 
elements it cannot rightly be said that Lenin was intolerant. He allowed 
that they were fully entitled to go their own way. His attitude vras one 
of patiently 'explaining to them the superior efficiency of his own line of 
action, and of insisting on taking his own course, with however small a 
fragment of disciples. It was, as he was always demonstrating, neither 
he nor they, nor any group whatsoever, that would make the revolution, 
but, the proletarian mass, which had to be inspired to the necessary action, 
and then guided and led in the social reconstruction that must follow. 
For this supreme purpose what was needed was a membership, whether 
small or great, that was devoid not only of division but also of dubiety ; 
so disciplined as to be able to take combined action without hesitation as 
soon as the word was given ; and so united in their socialism as to be 
capable of patiently embodying it in practical administration when the 
time for reconstruction came. If the reader will think of this membership, 
provisionally, as a united confraternity, a widely spread companionship, 
or as a highly disciplined order, professing a distinct and dogmatic political 
creed, and charged with a particular vocation, rather than as a political 
party, he will approach nearer to an understanding of its present-day 
characteristics and of its, sociological significance. 

During the Great War- the ' cleavage between Lenin’s party and all ; 
the other revolutionary sections became ever more acute. Lenin, from 
the first, took up the attitude that the war was, on both sides, an 


A PARtr. WITH 'A' PLAN 

iiBperialkfc quarieis with which the sociaiists of every coriiirrv luri 
nothing to do, except in so far as, by opposing their oral £.-o\orniiu‘!ili 
they could, in every coiiiitiy, convert the war between diffeixaii 
of nations into a revolutionary upheaval of the workers against- tlie Iriiid- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing civil war. All the other seeHotis 
ill hiissia lejec ted, this , defeatist attitude, and- siippoided tliC' goviwn-* 
ment, more or less consistently, in the defence of 'the eoioitjy."' Tlie 
gimvingninpopiilarity of the -war: among all classes played into ''Leiii ids 
hands. The narrowly restricted band of professional ivvoluimihiH 
that he had been slowdy forming during the preceding decade had grown, 
by February 1917, to what then seemed the respectable imniber of about 

30.000, dispersed, throughout the cities- of the. tsarist empire. That all 
these were in earnest about the matter, 'was .to some extent giijiranteed 
by the constant danger of prosecution, imprisonment and exile that the 
mere membership of a revolutionary party Jiad involved.^ 

But the unobtrusive recrutiing, and the secret admission by local 
groups scattered all over Russia, were incompatible, alike with any 
scrupulously careful selection of members and with the elaboration of 
.party machinery. During the eight months of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1917, the membership of the party, still called the 'Russio-n 
Workmen’s Social Democratic Party (Bolshevik), gi^ew rapidly to nearly 

200.000. In 1918, after its accession to power, the highly disciplined Party 

^ To tbo emciency of tlie orgaDisatiori, and io tlie amassing Buccess of the Party that 
Lenin had wgarnsed, r, H. G. Weils boro eloquent testimony in 1920 : From end to 
end of RnBBia, and in the Russian-Bpeaking conmnmity throughout the world, there exMed 
only one sort of peoi^le who had common general ideas upon which to uork, a <.‘oinmon 
faith and a common will, and that was the dommunist Party. W’hiie all the rest of Russia 
was either apathetic like the peasantry, or gaiTulously at sixes and sevens, or given over 
to violence and fear, the Communists believed and were prepared to act. Nuinericallv 
they were and are a very small part of the Russian population. . . . NevertheleB.^ 
because it was in those terrible days the only organisation wdiich gave men a eoninion idea 
of action, common formulas and mutual confidences, it was able to seize and retain control 
of the smasiied Empire. It was and it is the onl^’^ sort of administrative solidarity possible 
in Russia. These ambiguous adventurers who have been and are afilicting Kuksia, with 
the siipport of the Wh^stern Powers, Denikin, Kolchak, WTangel and the like, stand for 
no giikiing princiide and offer no security of any sort upon which men’s confidence can 
crystallise. They arc essentially brigands. The Communist Party, however one may 
criticise it, does embody an idea, and can be relied on to stand by its idea. So far it is 
a thmg morally higher than anything that lias yet been brought against it. It at once 
secured the passive support of the peasant mass by permitting them to take land from 
the estates and by maldng peace with Germany. It restored order — after a frightful lot 
of shooting — in the great towns. For a time everybody found carrying arms without 
authority was shot. This action was clumsy and brutal but effective. 'lo retain its 
power the Communist Government organised Extraordinary Commissions with practically 
unlimited powers, and crushed out all opposition by a Bed Terror. Much that that Pved 
O.’error did w^as cruel and frightful, it was largely controlled by narrow-minded men, and 
many of its officials wore inspired by social hatred and the fear of counter-revolution, but 
if it was fanatical it v^as honest. Apart from individual atrocities, it did on the. whole 
kill for a reason and to an end. Its bloodshed was not like the silly aimless butcheries of 
the Denikin regime, wffiich wmiild not even recognise, I am told, the BoislKnik Red Cross. 
And to-day the Bolshevik Government sits, I believe, in Moscow, as securely established 
as any government in Europe ; and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe as any 
streets In Europe ” {Musma in the Bhadotvs^ by H. G, WeUs, 1920, pp. 61-64). 
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' : ; ; : changed its name to the Enssian Communist Party (Bolshevik). In 1922, 

' on the formation of the Soviet Union, the Party became the Communist 

; ' Party of the USSR (Bolshevik). By the end of 1932 its numbers (includ- 
ing “ candidates” or probationers) had, without any lessening of the 

obligations of membership ,and in spite of continuous “ cleansing ” and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3,300,000. At the Sev^enteenth Party 
Congress of January 1934: considerable changes were made in the Party 
organisation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, the terms ceil, 
nucleus and fraction being dropped. We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, -which, after the last drastic purge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers. 






The Party MembersliiiJ 

Admission to Party membersliip is, and lias always been, conferred as 
a privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in conformity 
with definite rules, to which no exception is allowed. Applicants for 
admission must, of course, profess whole-hearted acceptance of the com- 
munist creed, as laid down by Marx and as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin. They must manifest this adhesion in their lives by being habitually 
politically active ’’ in their respective spheres ; not only by displaying 
zeal in their daily work of production or service, hut also by spontaneously 
undertaking extra duties of social influence. They must be warranted 
entirely free from Christian or any other religious or metaphysical 
ideology ”, regarded as inconsistent with whole-hearted adhesion to 
Marxian com.munism. No member of the deprived categories ”, such 
as ministers of religion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitalist 
employers or traders, can be admitted under any circumstances.^ Nor 
must applicants have a pretty bourgeois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
marked attachment to private property. A desire to live vzithout work, 
or any considerable amount of personal possessions, would certainly be a 
bar to admission. Would-be members have to be formally recommended 
for admission to probationary membership (in which stage th.ey are known 
as candidates ”) by two, three or five Party members, wlio know them 
personally and who are held responsible for their recommendations, even 
to the extent of being summarily expelled from the Party for any negli- 
gence or improper partiality. Even on the highest recommendation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they finish a pro- 
bationary period of at least one year or two years, according to their class 

^ Former memhom of other parties [meaning particularly tli© Mensheviks and the 
Social B.evolationaries] are admitted in exceptional cases on the recommendation of five 
Party menibors, three ef whom must be of ten years* Party standing and two of pre- 
revolutionary Party standing ; and only through an indostrial primary organisation ; 
•d>he admission of suck a candidate must be endorsed by the Central Committee of the 
Commimist Party irrespective of the social status of the applicant. . . . They have to gO' 
through a three years’ period of probation ” {Buies, I (c) and note to II. 12, in Socialism 
fictonou$f 1934, pp. 093, 696). Such admission® are .now extremely rare and enthely 
exceptional. , -• . 
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status at t'lie date of application. During tMs period of ptobatioii tla* 
candidate pays the full iiiembersHp dues, varying according to liis sahirv 
or other income, and. he is summoned to all open meetings ; ho is assigmni 
tiisks and generally treated as a member, except that he is not allowed t 4 > 
vote on Party decisions. More important is the fact that he is watclunl 
bj" his new comrades ; liis conduct is periodically reported on, and his 
c.]]iiractc3r is carefully studied. If he is not considered in all respect s sal is- 
factory, his application will either be summarily rejected, or ills period 
of probation wi.ll be extended. 

The requirements for admission a,s candidates diiier in detail accauriing 
to age, occupation and social lieritage.^ Admission is most easily gained 
either by young people between eighteen and twenty, of worknum or 
peasant parentage, who have been serving as Comsomols ; or, with a 
similar parentage, by conscripts actually serving in the Red Axiny ; or 
by outstanding manual- working ■wage-earn.ers in productive industry. 
It is, in fact, from these three sources that the great majority of candidates 
now come. The preponderance i.ii the Party membcj’ship of actual 
manual workers is carefully maintained, although not without some 
difficulty. Whilst it is comparatively easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
recruiting, to keep the aggregate of admissions duly balanced, so many 
of those of workman or peasant parentage, entering from tJie ranks of the 
Comsomols, the Red Army or the factory operatives^ presently become 
salaried organisers or office workers, or obtain promotion in due course as 
administrators, lecturers or technicians, that the' proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually working at the bench or the forge is 
always in danger of dropping below” 50 per cent. To ensure a. substantial; 
majority to such industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
led, in 1924-1925, to the simultaneous admission of the Lenin con- 
tingent ’k in commemoration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of the outstanding wage-earning men and women in 


^ Thus, whilst there is a universal minimum age for admisBioh of eighteen years, 
youths of either sex under twenty years of age, if not actually serving in tine Ked xirmy, 
are admitted only after training and service in the League of Communist Youth (Com- 
somols), to be subsequently described. Industrial workmen with a production record of 
not less than five years must submit recommendations from three Party members of five 
years’ Party standing, and are subject only to a year’s probation. Industrial workers 
with a production record of loss than five years ; agricultural workers ; Bed Army men 
from among workcivs or collectire farmers ; and engineers and technkfians working direofly 
in shops ox sectors must have five recommendations from Party members of five years’ 
Party 'standing, and are subject to two years’ probation. Collective larniors ; memherg 
of handicraft or artisan artels ; and elementary school teachers, must have five recom- 
mendations from Party members of five years’ Party standing, and also the recommenda- 
tion of a representative of the political department of the Machine and Tractor Station 
or of the Party District Comm.ifcteo, and are subject to two years’ probation. Other 
employed persons must have five recommendations from Party inemberH of ten years* 
Party standing, and are subject to two years* probation. In the ease of a Comsomol ol 
any of tho above categories, the recommendation of the Comsomol District Committee 
is treated as equivalent to those of two Party members. The new class of sympathisers' 
are admitted to Sympathisers’ Groups by the local Party Committee on the reeommeiada- 
tion of two Party members. 
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the factories and mines, chosen very largely by tiieir non-Party, fellow- 
workers, were accepted ■ as candidates witbiii a few montlis.^ ■ ' ■ 

In connection with the general cleansing '": of, the Party in 1933, 
which we shall presently describe, there was instituted a new class of 
associates, called ^'sympathisers.", being those who, although loyal and 
zealous, proved to be intellectually incapable of explaining or expounding 
r.'Marxism, or the. General Line of the Party, in such a'^way as, to make it 
:'plain to the outside enquirer*, ' Such persons are excluded from the roll of 
: Party members, and thus deprived of a decisive vote in Party .. meetings ; 
they are to be formed into " Sympathisers’, Groups ", who are to be 
attached to the Primary Party Organs, the meetings of which these syiii-: 
pathisers are required to attend, and in which they may have a consiiltative : 
vote. 

The Rules of the Order ^ 

Apart from a relatively high standard of personal behaviour, there are: 
..three . fundamental requirements , that are "strictly enforced. The first 
concerns unity of docfrine;'; and, ^ practice. The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adhere to the: ■■“ .General Line " in commiiiiist theory and 
soviet policy, as authoritatively, laid down from time to time,; and must 
be guilty neither of “ right deviation " nor “ left deviation There is,: 
indeed, laid upon the Party member an obligation of union and loyalty 
far beyond that imposed on the non-Party masses. On new issues, and, 
in fact, in all matters not yet authoritatively decided on, there is, even 
for the Party meinher, complete freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controversy, private or public, which may continue, as in 
the series of Trotsky debates in 1925-1927, even for years. ^ But once 

^ Of this mass-recniiting, Stalin remarked in April 1924 as under; ‘‘ Our Party has 
recently added 200,000 new worldng-class members to its ranks. The remarkable thing 
about these new members it that rhey have not, for tiie most part, entered the Party on 
their own initiative, hut have been sent by their non-Party fellow workers, who took an 
active hand in proposing the new members, and without whose approval no new members 
would have been admitted ” {Leninmn, by J. Stalin, voL i., 1928, p, 164). 

® The roles of the Communist Party will he found in English in various publications ; 
see, for instance, that entitled Eesohiiions and Decisions [of the Seventeenth Party Congress] 
including Party Rules (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1934, 
84 pp.) ; or the volume published in London entitled Socialism Victorious (Martin Law- 
■■rence,U934).,"pp. 689-71 Iv 

The Party dues are as under : 

20 kopeks per month on an income up to 100 roubles 


60 „ 


101 

„ 150 

1 rouble „ 


151 

„ 200 

1*50 roubles „ 


201 

„ 250 



251 

„ 300 


2 per cent on incomes 301 to 500 roubles 

3 „ „ over 500 „ 


In addition, there is an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the current wage payable on admission 
as a candidate. 

' ® Rule IX, 57 declares that the free and positive discussion of questions of Party 
policy in individual organs of the Party, or in the Party as a whole, is the inalienable right 
of every Party member, derived from internal Party democracy. Only on the basis of 



Tlie second requirement from tlie Party member is that of irii,plit;it 
and complete obedience to tlie corporate Party aatliority. He must take 
lip and zealously perform any task or duty eiitrasted to liim. In 
ex€u:cisa of this duty lie must go wherever he is ordered, piirsiie any 
occupation assigned to him, reside wherever required, and,, in the service 
of the establishment of soviet comiminism throiiglioiit the world, geuerall}'' 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by !i;is 
superiors in the Party hierarchy. In this respect the position of the Party 
inemher seems to resemble that of the member of a typical religious order 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

: The third requirement of the Party mein.ber is also analogous to that 
of the a. religious order. He does not actually take a vow of 

poverty, but in . ' applying Tor and in accepting Party membership ' he 
know,ingly accepts, the regulation bringing every Party member ■ under, 
strictly de,fi,iied .limits of salary or other earnings, which are based on tlie^' 
principle that his income should be not .substantially greater than that, of ' 
the skilled an.d zealous manual worker. .This regulation, which .embodiesc 
the communist objection to the usual practice of allowing, and even desir-. 
ing, the work of goveriiiiieiit to fall into the hands of a wealthy class, or,'' 
’at least of a class of administrators having a markedly difierent standard'^ 
of life from that of the people they are governing, was first made by the 
Paris Comiiiuiie of 1871. It .was at once approved by Karl Marx, and was, 
a' whole generation later, adopted by Lenin for his nascent party of .revolu- 
tionists, -who in tsarist times, with very few 'exceptions, ..necessarily, lived 
abstemious lives, whether as almost destitute exiles or as persecuted pro- 
letarians in '' underground Russia ’h It lias, from the first, been the rule 
of the Bolshevik Party ; a rule which, though varying in details from 
time to time and even from place to place, is reported, even by hostile 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously maintained and substantially 

internal Party democracy is it possible to develop Bolsbevili self-criticism and to strengthen 
Party discipline, wiiicii must be conscious and not mechanical. But extensive discussion, 
especially discussion on an All-Union scale,, of questions of Party policy, must be so 
organised that it cannot load to attempts by an insignificant minority to impose its will 
opon the vast majority of the Party, or to attempt to form factional groupings whieli 
break the unity of the Party ; to attempts at a split which' may shake the strength and 
eiKloi-ance of the dictatorship of the proletariat to the delight of the enemies of the working 
class. Therefore a wide discussion on an All-Union scale can be regarded as liceessary 
only if {a) this necessity is recognised by at least several local Party organisations whose 
jurisdiction extends to a region or a republic each; {h) if there is not a suflicientiy .solid 
majority on the Central Committee itself on very important questions of Party poUo}' ; 
(c) if in spite of the existence of a solid majority on the Central Committee wlilch advocates 
a definite standpoint, the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test the correctness; ' 
of its policy by means of a discussion in the Party.*’ 
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enforced.^ There is a corresponding provision relating to extraneous 
earnings j sncli as those from anthorsliip or journalism, wMch are iiiucli 
affected by Party members. Of all sucli earnings, in addition to tiie 
ordinary progressive income tax to whicb all residents in the USSR are 
liable, Party members have to surrender to the Party funds 20 or 30 per 
cent of the total, and in extreme cases even -60 peroeiit.^ It need not bo 
:.::said that this prescribed maximum of personal income by . way of salary ■ 
or extraneous earnings is exclusive of all functional expenses which 
■■are provided .to any extent that .the task oi' duty appears ' to require.^ 
Thus, officials, whether or not Party membeis, have all travelling expenses 
paid, proceeding frequently by aeroplane. They have at their disposal 
a liberal supply of motor cars, which are not supposed to be used for 
pleasure. They very natui-aliy enjoy, though as officials in the over- 
crowded cities and not as Party members, a valuable preference in the 
allocation of apartments (though vdthout any privilege in the permissible 
extent of accommodation) ; and they, like many million industrial workers, 
::.;,are,. again:, as government officials and. not as '.Party .members, eiititie.cl to 
: shop at the retail stores maintained . at. their 'several establishments (the.. 
■ ‘'t closed cooperative .societies-.”), .with, less re.stricteGl supplies of 'foie-' 
-fioieney ” commodities, and more carefully limited prices, than are avail- 
able to the unfavoured citizen. But, subject to all these necessary 
qualifications, it is a fact that the adininistrators of Soviet Communism 
in the USSR, even of the highest grades, incluciing the People's Commissars 
in the Sovnarkom, and the heads of the great consumers' cooperative 

^ Until recently, the regulation appears to have been that the Party member may 
not take for himself in Moscow any salary higher than 300 roubles per month. With the 
rise in both wages and prices, this has lately been raised to 600 roubles per month. If 
"his office carries a higher salary, the balance has to be surrendered to the Party. In some 
districts, assumed to have lower costs of living, the permissible maximum majr be even 
lower. To this rule an exception was made in 1932, apparently by private Party circular j 
an exception which has led to the mistake, eagerly disseminated by enemies of the regime, 
that the Party maximum had been abolished. Where a Party member is employed as 
a technician, actually in the works, not merely in administration, he may now receive a 
salary equal to that paid to any non-Party technician in that establishment, not being a 
foreigner serving on a special contract. The highest case is said to be 900 roubles per 
month. The motive for this exception is said to have been a desire to encourage Party 
members to qualify themselves to replace in due course both the foreign and the non- 
Party specialists, whoso services are at present indispensable. It should be added, as a 
X^ossible further exception, that the latest arrangements allow the governing body of a 
trust or combine, having a surplus on the year’s production in the nature of profit, to 
allocate a fixed proportion of this surplus not exceeding ono per cent to anj- way of im- 
proving the enterprise that may seem to them expedient. There may thus be, in some 
cases, an extra payment to the responsible techniedans by Vvay of premiums for some 
exceptional device for extra production. These exceptions, which aficct only a tiny 
proportion of the Party members, and these not the highest in authority, iliustrate tlio 
stringency of the rule, 

2 If a Party member ^sdas a high prize in the state lottery loans, the Party authorities 
decide what proportion of it he should surrender to the Party — in this case the sum 
being allocated to a special fund for pensioning superannuated members. Party members 
awarded a premium for a valuable industrial invention or winning a prize in the lottery 
loan often cede the Avhole of it to the Party, or to some public fund. 

^ Thus, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may be maintained at any 
Standard of expenditure, and with as much diplomatic entertaining, as is doomed expedient. 
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iiiovenieiits unlike ilie leading administrators of every other great iiatkm, 
are foniul oeeiipyiug flats of tlxree or four rooms, witli tlseir vviveH ifltioi 
going out to work for wages, ami aitogetlier living a life not siibstaiil Uilly 
drlleririg, in the total of personal expenditure, from that vviiick is opm to 
the most Jiigldy skilled manual workers of tlicir own country. 

The Meaming of Leaderslwp 

Wha.t, tlicii, is the vocation that the two or three million Faity luein- 
hers undertake on thest^ terms in the USSE of to-day ^ They constit iite, if is 
said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the iueta[flior, the spea-r- 
liiNid of its activity, in tlie maintenance of the Bolshevik revoliii Ion and the 
building up of the sociilist stated But what does this mean in pnici ie(‘ I 

At all times nionj than half the Party menibersliip, as we have men- 
tioned, eontimies at its monual labour in the factory or the niiiao in th(3 
oil-fields or at the liydro-electric plants, on the farms or in tlw railway” or 
postal service, with tlie mercantile marine or the river- transport vessels. 
The specific Party <luty of these inillion or more members is so to lead 
their manual-working lives as to be perpetually influencing the iriiiuis of 
the ten or twenty times a.s numerous non-Party colleagues aiiioiig whom 
they worlc. They must set themselves to be the most ssealoiis, the most 
assiduous, the most efficient workers of their several establisluueuts. 
They iiiust n(‘glect no opportunity of raising their own qualiiical/ions and 
increasing their tceliiiical skill They must make themselves the leailers 
among tlie wage-earners, employing every ineans of educating tiie non- 
Party iimss in coiniiiiiiiist doctrine and soviei- policy. In the rnoei-iiigs 
of trade iinioii and the consumers’ cooperative society, as in tfie imuiii- 
factiiring artel and the collective farm, they must, in concert with their 
comrades in the. concern, constantly take an active part, using their 
infiiieiice' to guide ilie whole membership towards the most eompletc 
foliilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist state, along 
the lines fj*om time to time authoritatively prescribed. We see them, 
accordingly, filling the '' shock brigades ” and cost-accounting brigades ”, 
by means of which the output is increased, scrap ” is diiniiiished, waste 
prevented and the production cost per unit reduced to a minimmn. With 
the same object they lead their shifts, teams, brigades or whole establish- 

1 The preamble to tho RuIch,, as adopted m 1934, declares that The Party 
(he kadersMp of the proletariat, the toiling peasantry and all toiling masses in the st.nisggie 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat, for the victory of socialism. . . , The Pail.y i.s a 
luiified miiltaiit organisation held together by conscious iron proletarian diHcipliiie. Tho 
Party is strong because of its coherence, unity of will and unity of action, which are In- 
compatible with any deviation from the programme, with any violation of Ihirty disci|)liTie. 
or with informal groupings within the Party. The Party demands from all its mem born 
active and self-sacrificing work to carry out the programme and rides of the Party, to fulfil 
all decisions of the Party and its organs, to ensure unity within the Party, and tho con- 
solidation of the fraternal Iniernaiional relations among the toilers of the nationalities of ^ 
the USSR, as well as among the proletarians of the whole world ” (Preamble to ■Rules in 
SociaUmn Viciorious, 1934, p. 691). 
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ments into successive “ socialist competitions ’’ witli others working in the 
same field. They freely undertake the niiirierous '' spare time '' offices 
connected with their various organisatioiis, which are either wholly unpaid 
or only slightly remunerated, such as. insurance officers, dues collectors, 
social club officials, or secretaryship of this or that cominittee ; realising 
that such service increases their influence upon their fellow-Y^orkers. It 
is to be noted that their power over the workers has to be entirely educa- 
tional and persuasive in character, not authoritative. The Party mem- 
bers in aoy establishment .cannot, as such, give any orders, either to tie 
iiianagenient or to their fellow- workers., ' They can impose no policy. 
They can change nothing but. .the" minds of the men and women among 
whom they work. This persuasive training of the iioii-Party mass, con- 
tinuously effected by- a million . .of the priiieipal ..maiiual-wo.rking leaders, 
..unobtrusively' organised in tens of thoiisa.iids, of Party cells, represents a 
social influence of incalculable potency. 

■ For some 40 per cent or more of the Party inenibersliip, the vocation 
takes the form of salaried', service; fin : the iimiimerabie. kinds and grades 
of ■ public aclministration, ■ .including\,..,'trad6 union and cooperative, and 
even the voluntary organisations "that we shall hereafter describe. These 
offices are by no means confined to Party members, or even to persons of 
communist opinions. It seems that, in various iniportaiit branches of 
public administration, Party members are actually in a minority among 
■those 'in receipt of departmental pay. In the factory: operatives.: .and" 
villagers taken by conscription for the Red Army ; among the band' of 
nearly a million salaried employees of the consumers’ cooperative societies ; 
in the staff of half a million teachers in the elementary and secondary 
school service ; among the eighty thousand members of the medical 
profession, and even in the tiny membership of the College of Advocates 
(corresponding to the British or American lawyers) ; in the host of sub- 
ordinate civil servants, typists and attendants, even in the Moscow 
Kremlin itself, there is reported to be, for various reasons, an overwlielmiiig 
non-Party majority. In the directly elected soviets, as we have mentioned, 
the proportion of Party members is increasing, but except in the cities 
they are usually in a minority ; and in the more remote or more primitive 
villages—largely from sheer lack of a sufficient number of Party candidates 
— they seldom fill more than a quarter of the seats. Out of nearly two 
million elected members of primary soviets in. city and country in the 
whole USSR, it seems as if three-quarters of a million are Party members 
or Gomsomols. In 1934 the Party members constituted 18”9 per cent, 
and the Conisomols, 11-5 per cent of all the village soviets ; whilst in the 
city soviets their percentages were 42*0 and 11*9. 

The PaHij Gmiif (iMe fraction) 

On the other hand, it is to henoticed that the Party members elected 
to any soviet, or finding themselves members of any other body in which 
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tlierc alv dcn-Paify colleagues, are «lefihite!y ip strutted vciieaever thcie 
are as many as tliree of tliem together, invariably to forid a privalv 
among tlionis(?lves, winch is called a Party Group. This caucus is iEupcm ' 
tively ilireeted to hold regular private meetings, in order to cop.sider evc-i 7; 
subject corjiiiig before the whole body; and alwavs to d(,dde, by 
majority, wliat shall be the Party line '' on each issue. Ever}' rarly 
iiieiiiber is then pereiiiptorily recfuired, as an incident of his itnl} 
obedience, to adojit as his own the decision tliiis arrived at. Per tlu'.' 
Party Jiieiiibers on any public body to split among tlieiuscdves, and \'ore 
otherwise tliaii as their own majority deckles, is one of the most heinmis 
of Party ofleiices, and one which is practically never coinmitteiL The 
Ihrty rules prescribe, as the specific tasks of the Pai'ty Group the 
streiigtlieiiing of every side oh the influence of the Party, the execution 
of its policy outside the Party, and Party control of the work of all thf3 
particular institutions and organisations coiiceiiied For its current 
work the group ma>y appoint a bureau and a secretary. With this uni ver- 
sa! organisation of Party Groups, the Party inenibers obtain flii; great-er 
weight ill any public body than any other section ; greater, even, tlian 
the usual superiority of these picked professionals to the bulk of the 11011- 
Party members would otherwise secure to them. For this as well as for 
other reasons, Party members wdli now usually be found in a majority in 
the various higher councils, and in the committees that the primary 
soviets elect ; and this preponderance steadily increases, tier after tiei*, 
up eacli liieraiv.'liy, whether soviet, trade union, consumers' cooperative 
iiioveiiieiifc or maiuifaeturing association of owner-producers (artels or 
incops). The liighest governing bodies in all these liierardiies are found 
to lie almost wdiollv' composed of Party members, though even in thesfi 
(excluding, of course, tliat of the Communist Party itself) there arc usually 
a few 11011-Party persons.-’^ 

This preponderance of Party members in administration is even more 
marked in the- higher executive offices to which appointments are made 
by the congresses, conferences and councils. ^ ■ Thus,- the People’s Ckmi-- 
missars (ministers of state), constituting the sovnarkoms (cabinets), alike 
of the USSR and of the constituent and autonomous republics of the-: 
Union, are iiivaria-bly Party members, together with their assistants or 
deputies.^ The various control commissions are invariably made up of 
Party inenibers. Nearly all the trusts and combines are directed by 
boards composed (except for a few non-Party technicians), exclusively of 
Party members, ilil the higher commanders (officers) of the Red Arinj-^ 

^ It should be noted that the Party rules expressly prescribe that, ‘‘ irrespocilvc of 
their imporiaiice, the Groups are conmieteJy subordinated to the correspondin.^ Pjirty 
organisations. In all questions the Groups must strictly and unde^^iatingly adhere to the 
decisions of the leading Party organisations.” 

We hear of only one exception. Mr. Winter, the universally respected and tnistnd 
RiiSvsian engineer of Dnioprostroi, though not a Party member, has been appointed Deputy 
People's Commissar of Heavj-^ Industry {Moscow, 1011-1033, by Allan Monkhouse, - 
He has since joined the Party. 
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togefelier with a, majority of the junior commanders (subalterns) art} Party 
inembers. Most of tlie directors of industrial establishments of all kinds 
are Party members, although, the technicians whom they control ' still 
include a considerable proportion of non-Party persons. The same may 
.be .said of the institutions of higher education,, whether university colleges 
or techiiicunis ’’ ; and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
: even ■■ of nearly all the cultural institutions, such as .libraries, theatres 
and parks of culture and rest ’b In short, the Party members wiio are 
oifice-bcarers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their raain vocation the 
supreme direction of policy and the most important parts of its exociition, 
in every branch' of public administration in the USSR, where, public 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it does 
.in any . other 'Country. And just'.as''..'.th 0 Communist Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-ordinates and directs the iniluence which the 
■Party members exercise among ..their fellow-workers, so the Coiniiiunist 
Party Central Committee, and especially the inner Politbiireaii which it 
appoints, ' not ■ only prescribes the general line to be pursued by all the 
Party cells throughout the USSR, but also coordinates and directs the 
'policy and' executive action of 'the SoTOarkoni of People's Commissars, 
and of all the Party members who constitute the most important part of 
the stalls of these commissariats. It is in this way, in feet, that is exer- 
cised the dictatorship of the proletariat.^ 

The Primary Party Organ (late cell or nucleus) 

It is interesting to find the Communist Party in the USSR organised 
on substantially the same hierarchical or pyramidal pattern of Democratic 
Centralism as that we have described as common to the soviets, the trade 
unions, the consumers" cooperative societies and tie incops or associations 
of owner-producers in industry. The base of the Party organisation is 
what used to be called the cell, or nucleus, but which the 1934 Rules 
call the Primary Party Organ. This is constituted among the members 
employed in any enterprise, whatever its object or character, or residing 

^ We may notice, as one of the numerous “ projections of the central Party organisa- 
tion, the implicit obligation imposed on Individual Party members to support, in any 
einergency, tbe constituted public authority, to maiiitam order, and to protect public 
property. Thus it is the duty of Party members travelling on the Volga steamboats to 
report themselves immediately to the captain, so that ho may be able to invoke their 
assistance whenever required. If anything is going wrong, the Party members will consult 
together, as if they were a fraction ; and they may collectively press the captain to take 
appx’opriate action (as, for instance, the summary dismissal of a steward or other member 
of the ship’s company who is so drunk as to cause annoyance to the passengers). A Party 
member travelling on a train, or even passing along the road, will feel bound %o intervene 
to maintain public order, and to prevent assault or robbery, or the destruction of public 
property. On announcing his Party membership, be will usually bo able to secure 
obedience, or, if not, he can command any militiaman (jjolice constable) or local official 
to take action* In many ways his position towards the public, and especially towards ill- 
doers, is not unlffie that of an English special constable ”, if not of a Justice of the Peace 
hi the eighteenth century. 
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ill any villagt^ wlieto many as three members of the Party im ionvA. 
TiiiiSj every industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, elect dc* 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, newspaper office or state fam, iiac 
at least one Primaary Party Organ in each of its departiaents. E\e'i';r 
other social iiistitiitioii, whether university, college or teclniicimi 
liospital or maternity clinic, trade luiion office or cooperative store, kiis'oir 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ. The same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railw^ay and postal services, of every brancili, 
of the provincial and municipal admimstratiDii and of ever}’ de|)iirtin.eii.l’ 
of the central goveriimeiit. Every vessel in the growing mercantile 
marine and every soviet agency in foreign countries is similarly equipped. 
Apart from all enterprises and specific organisations, there are F.riiiuiry'* 
Party Organs for units, areas such as villages in which there ar«3 few Party 
members or none employed in agriculture for wages or salary, but in which 
members of the Party reside as school or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant agriculturists (not being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent liaiiclicraftsmeii. In fact as many as one-lialf 
of all the cells (comprising, however, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party membersliip) are to be found in such villages. In 1933, 
on the institution of politotdeli ” or policy sections (which we have 
described in our chapter on Collective i’arms) to cope with the crisis in 
agriculture, the Central Committee sought to reorganise the cells in the 
rural districts. ’Very frequently -’Vit .’was observed, “■■the village' .Party ■' 
groups, consisting chiefly of conimunists employed in irural i::iistit'!itiom' 
such as the village soviet, the post office, the militia [local police.], tlie 
.schools, and so on, !i.ave little contact with the collective farms, and give 
little attention to their work. ... In the future the communists working' 
directly on collective feriiis will form a distinct nucleus, to be controlled 
by the policy sections; while those members of the Party who are 
..employed in village institutions which have no immediate connection with', 
the collective farms will be organised separately and be subordinated. to the 
district committee. Where the iiumberof communists in the collective farm 
is too small to be formed into a nucleus, they will be grouped together with 
the comsomols and sympathisers, and formed into a communist comsoiiiol 

unit of the collective farm For purposes of further coordination of 

the work of the policy sections and district committees, the chiefs of the 
policy sections will act as members of the district committee bureau.” ^ ■■ 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary ^ organs is 
simple enough. A meeting is called of all the known Party members ; a 
resolution constituting the ceU is passed ; a secretary and president are 
elected (who must be of at least a year'^s standing as Party members) ; 
and formal sanction for the new organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher unit of Party organisation, the district committee. It is the 
duty of ever}?* Part}^ member to accept membership of the Party Organ 

^ Decree of tlie Central Committee of the Communist Party ; in 3£oscmo J)a4Uf 
July 17, 1933. ■ ' ' ' ' , ' ' 


